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A 8 che * purſued ; in the ſubſequent work 
is detailed in the firſt chapter, it would be ſu- 
perfluous to ſay any thing concerning it in this 
place. But there is another point on- which 
the reader may wiſh for ſome explanation, be- 
fore he enters on the peruſal of the following 
pages. He will be aware that it can ſcarcely 
fall to the lot of any individual to attain to 
ſuch a degree of perſonal knowledge of the 
habits, purſuits, and occupations of the dif- 
ferent ranks and profeſſions, into which the 


higher and middle claſſes of ſociety in this 


country are diſtributed, as to qualify him to 
delineate their reſpective duties with tolerable 
accuracy. And he may with juſtice expect to 
be informed whether the author of the preſent 
performance has enjoyed advantages of any 
— affording him a chance of accompliſhing 
ED 5 in 
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in a ſatisfactory manner the taſk which he has 
undertaken, It is therefore ihcumbent on me 
to ſtate that I have enjoyed, in carrying on the 
work, advantages of ſuch a nature as to leave 
me almoſt without apology for the greater part 
of its errors and imperfections. The endea- 
yours which I have ſtudiouſly made to derive 
intelligence from various quarters reſpecting 
the ſeveral topics which I have had to diſcuſs, 
have been amply recompenſed. And in ex- 
ecuting moſt of the chapters appropriated to 
particular deſcriptions of men, and eſpecially 
ſome of thoſe chapters with the ſubje&ts of 
which I was the leaſt acquainted, I have been 
fortunate enough to receive the unreſerved ſug- 
geſtions, advice, and animadverſions of perſons 
ſeverally occupying the ſtation, or belonging 
to the profeſſion in queſtion, and accuſtomed 
ſtrictly to conſider its duties in a conſcientious 
light. Were'l at liberty to mention the names 
to which I allude, ſome of them would be 
found in poſſeſſion of no ſmall ſhare of public 
reſpect and eſteem. CN I CE STE ug 
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D UT I E 8 o M E N, Ko. 


CHAP. I. 
rA OF THE WORK EXPLAINED. 


To apply a truths t. to practical purpoſes 3 10 
point out their bearings on modern opinions and 
modern manners; and to deduce from them rules 
of conduct by which the inhabitants of this country 
in particular, each in his reſpective ſtation, may be 
aided in acquiring the knowledge and encouraged in 
the performance of their ſeveral duties, are objects 
of unequivocal utility. They are the objects which 
it is my wiſh to attain, as far as | am able, in the 
prefect wort, | 5 

B n 


2 FLAN OF THE WORK EXPLAINED. 


In a former treatiſe (a) I have briefly endeavoured 
to inveſtigate the fundamental rules of natural juſ- 
tice; and to point out the wide range of moral obli- 
gations incumbent on mankind in general, together . 
with the grounds on which they reſt. The moral 
principles there maintained have a cloſe connection 
with the ſubjects now to be diſcuſſed ; and may in 
ſome caſes evidently form the ultimate baſis of my 
reaſoning. Oũ ſuc occaſions I do not mean to oc- 
cupy the time ef the reader with an attempt to eſta- 
bliſh them afreſh ; but would refer him to the proofs 
waa advanced in ſupport ef them in the proper 
Kee 1 8 
5 The plan propoſed requires me to enter into a re- 
gular. and to k 6&rthin degree minute detail of the 
various duties of the different claſſes of ſociety, 
Which fall within its limits; to combine in every 
branch of my enquiry, as far as the nature of the 
ſubjects will admit, the concluſions of reaſon with 
the dictates of religion; and to deduce ſuch in- 
ferences, and ſubjoin ſuch remarks, as appear im- 
mediately applicable to the circumſtances of Engliſh- 
men in common life. In the pfoſecution of a plan 
of this nature, the attention will of courſe be at- 
tracted in the firſt place by thoſe objects which are 
of the moſt general importance, and thoſe ſituations 
which render the perſons fixed in them particularly 
conſpicuous. And it will afterwards be directed to 
Points Which intereſt either a ſmaller proportion bf 
the community; or that part of it which is more 
withdrawn: from public obfervation. I prepeſe 
therefore, in the outfet of the undertaking, to in- 
veſtigate the 8 between the acknowledged 
Prineiples of the Britifh Conſtitution as it ſtaunds 
aud is adminitered at preſent, and thofe funtlamen- 
te) The Palpeiples of Moral Philoſophy inveſtigsted, and briefly 
ehe dtn ef Cn otopby Nebst db. TT 
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tal rules of political wiſdom, which ought” to be 
carefully regarded in every civil foctety : to offer, in 
the next place, fome remarks on the functions of the 
ſovereign, and to notice the general duties of Eng- 
liſhmen as ſubjects and fellow. citizens; and after- 
wards to diſcriminate the upper and middle clafſes 

of the inhabitants of this country according to the 
ſeveral ranks, profeſſions, and employments, into 
which they are diſtributed, beginning with thoſe of 
a public nature, and deſcending to thoſe which are 
private and domeſtic, and to ſtate the ſeveral duties 
_ temptations peculiar to each. It will not be expe&- 


ed that in a work of this kind a diſtinct part ſhould 


be e on to thofe who are placed in the loweſt 
ranks of ſociety. By them . e and bulky 
treatiſes on morality will not be read. The careful 
peruſal of their bible, and the ſtudy of ſhort and 
familiar expofitions of its precepts, aided by the 
tic and private admonitions of their paſtors, are 
to them the principal ſources of inſtruction. Not 
but that the morals of the common people may be 
materially corrected, their underſtandings improved, 
and their miſconceptions rectified, with equal benefit 
to themſelves and to the whole community, by judi- 
crous attention on the part of their ſuperiors 
the Jaity. To purſue thoſe objects with diligence, 
with perfeverance, and with a ſtudious regard to the 
difference of temporary or local circumſtances, 
practices, and opinions, is a moral obligation ſtrialy - 
incumbent on all perfons in the higher claſſes; and 
one which will not paſs without further notice in the 
courſe of the following pages. graded 


_ To the choice of this plan I was determined by a 
perſuaſion, that it offered the faireſt opportunity ef 
effectually bringing home the duties of men to their 
underſtandings and boſoms. He who would read 
with indifference an abſtra& enquiry into the nature 
of a particular duty, and the proper means of per- 

ws | B 2 forming 
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forming it, micht be ſtruck with a faithful repreſen- 
tation of the occaſions on which the performance of _ 
that duty is required, the manner in which it is to 
be effected, and the pretences by which it i com- 
monly evaded, exemplified in the occurrences which 
attend his own profeſſion and fituation in life. Re- 
marks, which in the former caſe he might probably 
have flighted-as the reveries of ſpeculative theory, in 
2 Viet preſs upon his mind corroborated by the 
gy of authentic facts, of the truth of which he 
YN 3 ocular and almoſt hourly demonſtration. I 
| may likewiſe add as a further reaſon for adopting the 
method propoſed, that I do not recolle& any ethical 
work i in which a ſimilar plan is purſued with regula- 
rity, and at the ſame time extended to any conſide- 5 
rable variety of ſubjects. 
There is however one imperfection inſeparable 5 
from this mode of proceeding, which it may be re- 
gum. briefly to mention. No man acts in a fingte 
8 3 nor can all his duties be brought into one 
— of view. The member of the legiſlature, the 
miniſter of ſtate, the counſellor, the merchant, is 
alſo a ſubjeQ, a huſband, a parent, a landlord, or a 
maſter. In order then to avoid the repetition of the 
' fame obſervations under many different heads; a re- 
{>> ag which would only ſwell the bulk of the per- 
ormance without conveying additional information 
I requeſt the reader, of whatever deſcription he may 
be, not to confine his attention to the chapter appro- 
priated to the ſtation or profeſſion to which he be- 
longs; but to conſider thoſe chapters (b) alſo which 


include the general duties of ſubjects, and the eſpe - 


clal obligations of private and domeſtic life, as parti- 
cularly addreſſed to I I ſhould be told that 
remarks and directions will {till be found applied to 


ben, ak one ne Wen equally * £ 
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to thoſe of another; inſtead of ſheltering myſelf un- 
der the acknowledged impoſſibility of avoiding all 
defeQs in any undertaking, or pleading that the de- 
fe& alleged is of no prominent magnitude, I might 
reply that it is a circumſtance which | ſcarcely defire 
to be otherwiſe. For, as the matter now ſtands, even 
the curſory enquirer, who turns to a particular chap- 
ter from curioſity to know what is there ſtated con- 
cerning the profeſſion of which it treats, though 
| profeffion in which he is not perſonally engaged; 
may chance to meet with obſervations, which he may 
perceive to be not altogether inapplicable” to his 
OWN. bv * 2 8 
lt remains only to add, that I have ſtudied through- 
out the ſubſequent chapters to avoid general cenſures, 
and indiſcriminate imputations, as altogether repug- 
nant to candour and juſtice; and that in ſpeaking of 
the errors and faults of any particular profeſſion, [ 
mean ſimply to note them as errors and faults to 
which perſons in that profeſſion, are conſiderably lia 
ble, without in any degree deſigning to intimate that 
they are chargeable on all or on moſt of the individu- 


- als belonging to it. If an unguarded expreſſion 


ſhould occaſionally occur, it will be interpreted, I 
truſt, according to the explanation which I have now 
given. 5 W. Lon % e eee eee 
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) by focial affections and ſympa- 

|  chies; drawn together by common weakneffes and 
Wants; familiared during childhood to habits of 

intereourſe and ſubordination ; diſcovering from rea- 

| for and frem experience, that the enjoyment of na- 

tural rights among unconnected individuals muſt be 

extremely United and precarious; men have ſhewn 

| the ſtrengeſt diſp in every age to unite in ei- 

vil ſocieties. 80 powerful has this propenſity evine 


eg itſelf, ſo great and multifarious have been the ac. 
Ledien of ſecutity and happineſs which have uti 
\ wetſally'refultedfronrthe-unton;; that perhaps not a 
| fingle inſtance can be produced where men of honeſt 
views and ſober underſtandings, who have once been 
in poſſeſſion of the bleſſings of ſocial intercourſe, 
have ſpontaneouſly renounced all connections with 
their fellow-creatures. It has been the ruffian, prow- 
ling like the wild beaſt for his prey, or the enthuſiaſt, 
dreaming that auſterity is holineſs, who has inſulated 
himſelf in caves and deſerts. Whenever by external 
circumſtances a ſociety once formed has been ſepa- 
rated or diflolved ; whether in patriarchal days the 
gecseath of the common parent, or the deficiency of 
| Palturage, induced the younger branches of the fa- 
mily to ſeek freſh habitations; whether in later times 


e 


' 
| 
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che calamities of inundations, of famine, of peſtĩ 
lence, or of war, the defire of foreign comforts, or 
the preſſure of domeſtic miſeries, have influenced 
men to abandon their place of refidence, and bro- 
ken aſunder the ties by which they were united; the 
renewal of thoſe ties * another land, or the eſta- N 
bliſhment of fimilar connections, has always been | 
the firſt and the darling object of thoſe who ſurvived 2 
the ſubverted community,” Like globules of quick- | | 
filyer diſperſed over A A ee fart Age, they have 
ever been ſeen in conſtant agitation and inquietude 
while diſtin& ; haſtening together, and with a con- 
wy tinually accelerated velocity, when they have come 
within the ſphere of each other's attraction; and, 
whatever be the ſize of the maſſes into which they 
have gradually been combined, arranging chemſelves 5 
in 9205 round a common center. OE 
The forms of government which have been Jnfti- ; 

tuted an different nations have:been ſeverally decided 
dy the operation of general cauſes powerfully affe&t- 
ing the human mind, as the climate and nature of 
the.country ; and by the.influence.of incidental cir- 
eumſtances, as foreign invaſions, internal diſſenſions, 
and the character and fortune of particular individu- 
als, Hence, in different ages of the world, and in 
communities ſtationed at different points in 'the ſcale 
of civilization, almoſt every conceivable variety has 
found a place. If we examine the condition of rude 
and uncultivated tribes, and thence advance to the 
cantemplation of ſocieties in ſome ,degree more po- 
liſhed and enlightened, we may trace the marks of a 
gradual progreſs from the loweſt ſtage of union, to 
the regular and ſtable form of a body politic. We 
may obſerve men held together by a tie ſo ſlight, as 

to conſtitute the ſimpleſt arrangement under which 
any thing deſerving the name | x a ſocial connection 


„444% 
230 _ —— 2 — 
* 


can ſubſiſt; an engagement mutually to aid each 
8 e in repelling the attacks, and retaliating the in- 
curſions 
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curſions of enemies. But though ſocieties may have 

bdeen originally eſtabliſhed in various inſtances. on 

_  - the baſis of this (a) inartificial contract; it is impro- 
bable that, except under very particular circum- 
ſtances, they ſhould continue long under fo rude a 
form. Ihe ſame general cauſes, which had induced 
=” men to enter into that flight connection, would 


() Dr: Ferguſon, in his Hiſtory of Civil Society, furniſhes ex - 
amples of ſocieties preciſely in this ſtate. Even after nations 
« have choſen a military leader, they do not entruſt him 
* with any ſpecies of civil authority. The captain among the Ca- 
© ribbees did not pretend to decide in domeſtic diſputes ; the terms 
juriſdliction and government were unknown in their tongue. Ed. 
F. p. 166. Among the Iroquois and other-nations of the tempe- 
46 rate zone, the titles of magiſtrate and ſubje&, of noble and mean, 
«are as little known as thoſe of rich and poor If their concerts 
. muſt he ſuppoſed to conſtitute a ſpecies of political government, 
« it is one to which no language of ours can be applied,” —P. 14.1. 
Captain Carver (ſee his Travels in the interior parts of North 
America, zd edit. p. 258) repreſents ſome ſavage tribes which he 
viſited as in a fimilar ſtate at preſent. Among theſe no viſible 
% form of goveri is eſtabliſhed; they allow no ſuch diſtinction 
4 ay magiſtrate and ſubje&, every one appearing to enjoy an inde- 
pendence chat cannot be controlled. e object of government 
* among them is rather foreign than domeftic ; ſor their attention 
 * ſeems more to be employed in preſerving ſuch an union among the 
4 members of their tribe as will enable them to watch the motions 


part 
by the 8 


the time when the ap x 
ſerves that, © while ſociety remains in this ſimple ſtate, men, by 
„ upitiog together ſcarcely relinquiſh any portion of their natural 
« independence.” a N | | 


© ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily allure them into one more cloſe and more 
beneficial. And as the numbers of a ſociety. be- 
came enlarged, and a clearer inſight into the mea- 
ſures. conducive to the general good was acquired by 
experience and reflection (5), an additional number 
of reſtraints on the rights of individuals would evi- 
dently promiſe an increaſe of public happineſs. It 
VWould in conſequence appear expedient that various 
 lawsand-inſtitutions ſhould be framed to regulate the 
objects of ee . the transfer and deſcent of 
property, the proof of crimes, and the infliction of * 
puniſhments; and be eſtabliſhed as binding on all 
who ſhould chooſe to be members of the commu- 
nity; that officers.ſhould be appointed to ſuperintend 
the execution of them; that a public force. ſhould 
be conſtituted for the purpoſe of enſuring domeſtic 
tranquillity by exacting obedience to the laws, and 
of repelling the attacks of invaders; and that a le- 
giſlative power, temporary or permanent, ſhould be 
deputed to watch over the whole; and be inveſted 
with the authority, ſubjected to more or fewer limi- 
tations, of enacting ſuch ordinances, from time to 
time, as it ſhould deem eſſential to the welfarę of the 


(5), Dr. Roberiſon (Hiſt. Charles V. vol. i. p. 16), ſpeaking of 
the northern cenquerors of Europe, remarks that ** ſelf-defence 
© was their chief care, and ſeems to have been the /ole object of 
& their firſt inſtitutions and policy ;“ but that afterwards : inſtead 
4 of thoſe looſe aſſociations which, though they ſcarcely diminiſhed 
their perſonal independence, had been ſuffictent for their ſecurity 
« while they remained ia their original countries; they ſaw the ne- 
te ceſſity of confederating more cloſely together, and of re linquiſh- - 
ing ſome of their private rights, in order to attain public ſafery ” 
The whole of Dr. Rôderiſon's View of the Progreſs of Society 
in Europe, with the notes and illuſttations, contained in the firſt 
volume of bis Hiſtory of Charles V. affords a very appsſite elucida- 
tion of this ſubject. 'Phe ſame author, in his Hiſtory of America, 
exhibits inſtances of civil government in various ſtages of. its pro- 
greſs. See particularly his Account of the People of Bogota, vol. 
i. p. 121 —123'; of the Mexicans, vol. iii. p. 159, &c.—and of 


the Peruvians, p. 209, &c. 
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riſing ſtate. In proportion as events were more or 
lefs favourable to the diffufion of knowledge and re- 
finement, a ſhorter or a longer period would elapſe 
before a country could attain to any of the ſettled 


modes of political adminiſtration, Which * 


De Fro poliſhed nations of Europe. 
Among the moral obligations dacuesbent on all 
men as aceountable beings, there are ſome which in 
different countries and on particular occaſions aſſume 
different forms, point to different modes of conduct, 
and have to encounter the oppoſition of, different 
tions and impediments, in conſequence of pe- 
euliarities in the eftabliſhed forms of civil govern- 
ment. Noe ethical work therefore, which profeſſes 
0 treat of the duties of various claſſes of 2 in 
| Great Britain, can be complete as to its plan, un- | 
dels it pays a marked attention te the Britiſh: Confti- 
tution. The uſes of the principal parts of that 
Conſtitution will be diſtinctly noticed in ſubſequent 
chapters, in which the reſpective duties of the indi- 
viduals compofing the ſeveral branches of the Legiſ- 
latyre will be diſcuſſed. The way however may be 
cleared for thofe details, by a previous inveſtigation 
of ſome points of a more general nature. The pre- 
2085 chapter therefore will be employed in aſcertain- 
leading principles, the obſervance of ' which 
| Aru widom ſeems to require as eſſential to the 
| equiry and good conduct of civil government; and 
in examining how far each of thoſe principles is ob- 
. ferved in the exiſting (c) Conſtitution of this realm. 
In che diſcuſſion 25 this ſubje& little more will 
commonly be neceſſary than briefly to ſtate the prin- 
| Ale themſelves, with the grounds on which they 


© This 3 uſed ks preſent chapter, i in a ſenſe. -per- 

| ſomewhat more extended than its. uſual acceptation; not 

5 merely elende the form of Government by King, | we 
mmons, but as including the general ſpirit.of the laws, aod 

of as 9 which guide the execution of them. 


reſt. 
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reſt... For a very flight degree of reflection will 
evince that chey are fully comprehended . within 
the general outline of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; and 
the particular manner in which they are carried into 
effect will be more fitly inveſtigated hereafter, when 
the functions of the ſeveral 5 of the Legiſla · 
ture come to be diſtinctiy confidered. One or two 
ints, however will require rather more explanation. 
. The firſt p „ dictated by political wifdom 
| is this; that. thoſe fundamental rules be obſerved, 
which natural juſtice ineulcates as the proper ground 
work of all ſocial inſtitutions. For as far as theſe 
are violated or neglected, oppreſſton will take place 
in the community; the members will dualt — 
come more and more diſſatisfied; and if hs 
ſhips. undergone are not ſufficient finall to mate 
civil commotions, yet in proportion to their frequen- 
cy and magnitude the FEUPerey of the State will be 
1 and retarded. 
That in the whole code of Britiſh Love there we 
an iudividual Statnte, which men accuſtomed to che 
inveſtigatien of moral principles can fairly char 
with any deviation from the line of ſtrict juſtice, is 
a poſition for the validity of which it would be too 
much to contend. It is not likely that ſuch an affer- 
tion could be maintained with reſpect to any Govern- 
ment exiſting. But that the Britiſh Conſtitution 
bears in every part of it the broad and ſtrong cha- 
racters of juſtice, is a truth fo prominent and obvi. 
ous, that it ſhould ſeem entitled to the immediate 
aſſent of every rational advocate for the duty of civil 
obedience, on whatever theory he may be difpoſed to 
reſt the obligation. If he founds the rights of Go- 
vernment on the ſolid ground of national conſent 


or implied, he ſees that the Britiſh Govern- 
ment 


5 — 
Per populos dat jura —— 


that 
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that in each of the three branches it is ſanctioned 
not merely by the paſſive concurrence, but by. the 
avowed. and zealous approbation of the great maſs 

of the community; that it is regarded with an at- 
tachment, which, being eſtabliſhed on the viſeſt 

principles, and confirmed by the experience of ages, 
is, we. truſt, more likely to increaſe than to abate, 
and may equally preclude from all hopes of ſucceſs 
the favourers of a republican form of government 
on the one hand, and the ſupporters of the indefeaſi- 
ble right of kings on the other. If he contents him - 
ſelf with looking to expediency alone, and meaſures 

the title of Civil Governors to the ſubmiſſion of their 

ſubjects ſolely by the. ſcale of the general welfare; 

he diſcovers perſons and property ſecured, induſtry 
encouraged and rewarded, and public and private 
happineſs permanently enjoyed in Great Britain, in 

a degree ſcarcely if ever paralleled in any other part 
One leading circumſtance: however in the Britiſh 

Oonſtitution, the. ſtate of Popular Repreſentation, 
has been repeatedly. ſtigmatiſed as incompatible with 
tze fundamental principles of juſtice. It is undoubt- 
edly true that a very large majority of the inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom has no elective voice in the 
appointment of the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; in other words, molt of the people of Great 

5 Brian have no ſuffrage in the nomination of the 
perſons. who are to enact the laws, by which -non- 

_ electors in common with the reſt of the nation are to 
be governed. But the limited diffuſion of the elec- 
tive franchiſe cannot fairly be affirmed to be a breach 
(d) of juſtice. The right of voting for a member 
of Parliament is a public truſt; it is as truly a civil 


— 


MN Whether the limitation of the right of voting bo remnant to 
ſiound policy, is a queſtion. which will be conſidered hereafter in its 
proper place. 8 2 | 


office 
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office as the moſt conſpicuous employment in the 
State; and, humble as it may ſeem, is a civil office 
of conſiderable importance. All public offices and 
truſts being conſtituted in this kingdom for the 
general good of the whole; it is juſt that they 
ſhould be conferred under ſuch political conditions 
as the general good may demand; and be devolved 
to thoſe perſons alone, who poſſeſe the political 
qualifications deemed eſſential to the proper diſ- 
charge of the duties attached to them. Of theſe 
conditions and qualifications the nation is the judge; 
and when it has fixed according to its beſt views of 
public utility the terms on which each public office 
ſhall be confetred, and the deſcription of perſons to 
whom it ſhall be entruſted; no man who is deſtitute 
of the civil qualifications preſcribed has any plea for 
complaining of injuſtice in being precluded. from 
filling the poſt. It would be as unreaſonable in a 
perſon thus diſqualified to contend that he is treated 
with injuſtice in not being permitted. to be an elec- 
tor, as it would be to affirm - that he is unjuſtly 
treated in not being permitted to be king. The 
king and the elector are alike public officers ; and 
the nation has the fame right to appoiat citizens. of 
a particular deſcription to. chooſe members of par- 
liament, as it has to appoint a particular family to 
occupy the throne. 

We have alſo heard of late a direct charge of in- 
5 juſtice urged againſt the whole of the Britiſn Con- 
| ſtitution, on the ground of the Government being 
hereditary. The ſubſtance of the argument is, that 
to eſtabliſh a particular family with hereditary pow- 
ers is deſpotiſm, becauſe it operates to preclude the 
conſent of 0 drt le generations; that the gene- 
ration which firſt ſelects a perſon, and inveſts him 
with ſovereignty, acts according to its own free 
determination, and lives under a Government 
cans and NINA by itſelf; but in eſtabliſhing 


hereditary 


— 
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hereditary ſucceſſion it aſſumes a character to which 
it has no right; it changes itſelf from a Legiſlator 
to a Teſtator, and affects to make its will, thereby 
to take from each ſubſequent race of men the right 
Which itfclf had exerciſed, of chooſing any form 
of government deemed adviſable, and to force on 
them a previouſly appointed form againſt their 
conſent (e). ; FE %%% 2 0 og 7 
This argument would prove, were it valid, much 
more than they who allege it apprehend or defire. 
It would prove the inherent injuſtice not only of 
hereditary Government but of all Government. 
Generations of men, ſimilar as the individuals who 
compoſe them may be to. the leaves (J.) of the 
foreſt in ſhortlived glory; are not like them ſwept 
away together by the ſudden deſolation of autumn, 
and replaced by a new ſucceſſion burſting at onee 
into life in the fpring. According to the fixed order 
of nature, they decay, are renewed, by a gradnal 
and almoſt imperceptible change; the parent dif- 
appears, but his offspring already ſuppſies his place: 
death ſeizes every individual in his turn, but in the 
midſt” of his ravages the ſociety continues to exiſt 
in undeclining vigour. It would follow then from 
the principle on which the injuſtice of the heredirary 
power is attempted to de proved, that on the very 


(e) Had they, who urge this argument, pointed their accuſations 
not againſt the abſtract inſtitution of hereditary Government, but 
ſolel againſt the language of ſome of the Acts of Parliament by 
which it is eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, it mull be admitted that 
a reply would have been. difficult. Statutes which defcribe the 
people of a country as moſt humbly and faithfully ſubmitting 
« chemlelves, [their heirs n ;for \ ever,” to any particular 
family; or as binding themſelves, their brirs and poſterity to that 
« family, its heirs and poſterity” or to any particular form of 
Goverument whatever, '** 70 the end of time;” profeſs to diſpoſe of 

che nights of ſutceeding generations, which are beyond the reach 
of theweontrol 3 and afford an example of language equally extra- 
vagamt and nugatory. VV oj | 
2 OO On Fg NAD Yon, reindi cart cer vr, Hom, 


- 
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firſt moment after the eſtabliſhment of any Con- 
ſtitution, when a ſingle individual of the country, 
who at the time of its being eſtabliſhed was a child 
under the control of his parent, ſhould attain to 
years of diſcretion, and become entitled to the com- 
mon rights of men, the injuſtice of the Govenment 
would commence. To him the Government, had 
it been ſettled but a week or a day, would be 
bereditary ;  ©* it would operate to preclude his 
conſent, and would be a deſpotiſm.” Not neceſſa- 
rily ſo, it may perhaps be. replied; the young man 
might freely conſent to accept the form of Govern- 
ment with which he would ſee all around him 
ſatisfied, Undoubtedly he might; but does not 
this conceſſion furniſh a complete anſwer to the. 
charge of injuſtice urged againſt the inſtitution of 
hereditary power? Does it not point out the way 
by which the juſtice of our Goverament, though. 
hereditary, is rendered inconteſtable, on the very 
principle on which it is queſtioned! Conſent given 
by every native of Great Britain in his turn, when 
he arrives at the age of diſcretion, to the government 
which he finds adopted by his countrymen z and 
expreſſed by his continuing in the land, and volun- 
tarily accepting the protection of the State, with 
entire conſciouſneſs that it is afforded to him om 
on the retiprocal condition of obedience to the 
laws; conſtitutes him fully and juſtly a Britiſm 
ſubject. No compulſion was uſed or threatened; 
the act was entirely his own. Had he been averſe 
to acquieſce in the Conſtitution ſanctioned by his 
countrymen, the world was before him, and he was 
at liberty (g.) to depart. He is not ſubje& to the 


(g) There is at preſent no act of parliament in force prohibiting 
42 perſon whatever from going out of the kingdom at his o n 
diſcretion; the lalt Qarnte to that effect having been repealed in the 
reigu of James I. Blackſtone's Comm. 10th edition, vol. 1. p. Nr 
WOT. | | 0 
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Government becauſe his anceſtors obeyed it; be- 
; cas hs has voluntarily engaged to obey it him- 
The true ſtate of the matter is this. The 'inſti- 
tution of any particular form of Government, he- 
reditary or otherwiſe, lays before each ſucceeding 
member of the community a conſiderable induce- 
ment to accept it, from the very circumſtance of 
its being eſtabliſned, and from the inconveniences 
which would attend a removal to another country. 
The more excellent the Conſtitution, the ſtronger will 
the inducement be; but the compliance with it is 
a voluntary act. Similar inducements are inſeparably 
connected with every human inſtitution, whether 
public, private, or domeſtic. And he who on that 
ground charges his anceſtors with injuſtice in thus 
ſetting before him an hereditary Government; 
might with equal reaſon complain, that by the 
erection of houſes and the introduction of agricul- 
ture, they had ! deſpotically precluded him” from 

living in a cave and feeding on acorns. 
2. Political wiſdom requires the exiſtence of a 
iſlative body; and that ſome efficient part of the 
legiſlature be appointed by the people, and ultimate- 
ly ſpeak their ſenſe. „ WIRE op 4 
If there be no legiſlative body, the government 
is the deſpotiſm of an individual. If there be a legiſ- 
lative body wholly appointed by an individual, he 


And ** by the common law every man may go out of the realm 
* for whatever cauſe he pleaſeth without obtaining the king's leave, 
* provided that he is under no injunction of 13 at home; 
*© which liberty was expreſsly declared in king John's Great 
Charter.“ Blagkſtone, vol. 1. p. 265. And though © becauſe 
« every man ought of right to defend the king and his realm, 
therefore the king at his pleaſure may command him by his 
4% writ that he go not out of the realm without licencc ;”” (Black- 

ſtone, ibid.) no man will think it probable that individuals diſſatis- 
| fied with the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of their country will ever be 
conſtrained to ſtay that they may be employed in defending it | 


at 


f | . 1 
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Is ſtill deſpotic, though circuitouſly. If the legiſlative 
body berticreditary, or ſelf-appointed, where there 
is no monarch; it is a deſpotic ariſtocracy ; where 
there is a monarch, it becomes excluſively deſpotic * 
by enſlaving him, or partaker of a joint deſpotiſm 
by confederating with him. 
Theſe evils are precluded by aſſigning to the 
people, as is the caſe in Great ny appoint» 
ment of one branch of the legiſlature, formed in 
ſuch a manner as that it ſhall finally ſpeak their ſenſe, 
whenever that ſenſe is decided and permanent; and 
armed with ſufficient powers ultimately to enſure 
%%% ꝓ ĩ ꝓ Ä / ĩͤoͤ((— ly 1 * . 
_ To: give full ſecurity to the people, the right of 
elective ſuffrage ſhould be conferred on great num- 
bers, and ſhould: be eaſily attainable. Thus in 
Great Britain the electors amount to ſome hundred 
thouſands; and beſides the multitudes who may 
acquire the right of voting in boroughs by various 
methods, every man may purchaſe a vote for a 4 
county, who can pay for a piece of land worth 7 
. AAA ĩ ͤ 8 
It is a thing by no means unreaſonable in itſelf, or 
repugnant to the liberal ſpirit of political wiſdom, 
that the Conſtitution ſhould require a large portion 
of thoſe who chooſe to live under its protection, 
to be ſatisſied without poſſeſſing a voice in the ap- 
pointment of their immediate legiſlators. The 
grand object to be had in view in imparting the 
eleQtive franchiſe is to ſecure, as far as may be 
poſſible, the choice of proper repreſentatives. By 
this conſideration alone the number and deſeription 
of electors ought to be regulated. And if this con- 
ſideration undeniably requires on the one hand, 
that the whole number of electors in the kingdom 
ſhould bear an adequate proportion to the amount 
of the inhabitants; it OY to require on 
Bark = | FEE the 
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rupted by bribes; on the facility with wh 
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the iher-chat the right of voting ſhould be 


con- 


fined to men competent, and likely to diſcharge the 
truſt committed to them in a manner conducive 
to the public good. If we reflect on the uninform- 
ed condition of multitudes in the lower ranks of 
ſociety; on the blind deference which they com- 
monly pay to the will of their immediate ſuperiors; 


on the temptations they are under of _ 
i 

may be deluded by artful miſrepreſentations 
imflammato 


oy 
they 


-harangues; on the dgifficuky of pre. 


venting ooh Keane riots in popular aſſemblies 

ſpreading over the face of a- whole kingdom; on 
the ra idity with which tumults excited by deſign 
br ateident in one aſſembly would be communicated 
by contagion to another, until the country would be 
agitated with general convulſions: if we reflect on 
the dangers to be dreaded from theſe and other 


circumſtances which would attend the plan of 


1 
uni- 


verſal ſuffrage, we ſhall probably ſee great reaſon 


to rejoice that the elective right is limited under the 


Britiſh. Conſtitution. And we are not to forget 


that 


if any inconveniences and hardſhips are to be 
- apprehended in conſequence of limiting it; they are 
neceſſariiy much diminiſhed, if not altogether re- 
moved, by the very ſmall ſhare of property requiſite 
to procure the privilege - of voting for county 


members. 


3. The legiſlature of every well regulated State 
ought to be ſo conſtructed that the members of it 


may have a common intereſt with the reſt of 


the 


community; it ſhould be compoſed of men belong- 
ing to various claſſes and profeſſions; and ſhoul 
be open in all its parts, and on all oceaſions, to 


the petitions and repreſentationg of the people. 
It is obvious how neceſſary the obſervance of t 


heſe 


rules is to the welfare of the whole: community, 


and to the intereſt of each particular claſs of citizens. - 


And 


# 
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And it is no leſs obvious with what-marked atten- 
tion they are regarded in the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


4. Legiſlative aſſemblies ſhould be r N 


but not immoderately, numerous; they ſhou 

enjoy perfect freedom of debate; and ſhould be 
regulated in their proceedings by ſuch forms as 

may enſure a full and deliberate inveſtigation of 


each ſubje& which comes before them, and at the 
ſame time admit of accelerated deciſions in eritical - 


emergencies. | 


If legiſlative afſembly conſiſts of a few members,- 
it wants the wiſdom which reſults from the collected 
counſels of many able men; it is apt to become 


arbitrary in its proceedings; and is more within the 
reach of ordinary corruption. If it is extremely 
numerous, it becomes tumultuous and diſorderly in 
its diſcuſſions, intemperate and capricious in its 


reſolves; and each member is liable to act leſs 


under the reſtraints both of conſcience and of ſhame, 
truſting: that the miſconduct of an individual will not 
be diſcerned in the crowd, or will be obliterated by 


the multitude of ſimilar examples. The remainder 


of the rule requires no explanation, 


Wich reſpea to each of. the particulars ſpecified 
„the Britiſh Conſtitution evidently 


in this ru 6 
merits the higheſt praiſe. - 


* 


5. Legiſlative bodies ought to be ſo far renewed 
from time to time as to prevent them from degene- 


rating into tyrannical oligarchies; and in ſuch a 
manner that the change, or courſe of ſucceſſion, in 


any part of them, ſhould take place without confu - 


ſion, tumult, ſtoppage of public buſineſs, or inter- 
ruption of the eſtabliſhed form of government. 


The policy of this rule is ſufficiently manifeſt, 


The Tequifite change and renewal in the Britiſh 


_ Legiſlature is attained by the limited duration of 
parliament. And as it is made in that branch of 
the Legflature which is appointed by the people; 


C 2 thoſe 


"I 


"a 
; — | i 
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. - thole dangers ate prevented, which otherwiſe might 
have been dreaded from the hereditary power lodg-. 
eld in the other branches. Strict laws are in force 

to prevent diſorders at elections; and the Conſtitu- 
tion has provided that not even the death of the 
fapreme magiſtrate ſhall afford room for ſedition and 
anarchy, or create any material impediment to the 
progreſs of public bufineſs. In the eye of the law 
the throne is never vacant; but from the moment 
5) of the death of its poſſeſſor is ſuppoſed to be 
filled by his heir. Further, on the death of any 
king or queen the parliament in being ſhall con- 
„ tinue for fix months, unleſs ſooner prorpgued or 
< diffolved by the ſuceeſſor; if the parliament be at 
A the time of the king's death ſeparated by adjourn- 
_ © qment- or prorogation, it ſhall notwithſtanding 
* *« affemble immediately; and if no parliament is 
* then in being, the members of the laſt parliament 
6 ſhall aſſemble and be again (i) a parliament.” In 
like manner the privy council ſhall continue for 
* ſix months after the demiſe of the Crown, unleſs 
© ſooner determined by the ſucceſſor (&).*” The 
judges too, by an act of parliament paſſed in the 
reign and at the recommendation of our preſent 
Sovereign, are continued in their offices (/)-notwith- 
ſtanding any demife of the Crown. And all the (2) 
great officers of -State, and in general all officers 
Civil or military throughout the whole Britiſh empire, 
\ continue in office for ſix months after the king's 
demiſe, unleſs ſooner removed by the ſucceſſor. 
6. The Legiſlative and Executive Powers ought 
If the ſame individual poſſeſſes the exclufive power 
of enacting and adminiſtering the laws, he will be 
Influenced in framing them by a reference to the 


en (7) Ib. p. 189. (1) Ib.:p 232. 
Der 268. (#) By 6 Anve, & 7. clauſe 3. * 


perſons 


1 


{ 


— 
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;erſons whom he foreſees that they will affect. 
Hence, inſtead of being founded on comprehenſive 
principles of juſtice, and directed to the general 
good of the State, they will continually be fabricated 
for the purpoſe of gratifying the private animoſities 
and promoting the ſelfiſh ends of the Legiſlator. 
Tied down to no precedents, ſubjected to no ſu- 
perior juriſdiction, nor limited by any co-ordinate 
authority ; he can at pleaſure ſtrain the interpretation 
of an exiſting ſtatute, or create a new one, to cruſh 
the moſt virtuous'member of the community who 
may, have offended him, or to ſcreen a criminal 
partiſan” of his own. If the legiſlative and executive 
functions be veſted in the ſame body of men, this 
reaſoning: will be equally applicabltee. 
The Britiſh Conſtitutien has guarded againſt theſe 
dangers by committing the office of enacting laws 
to Parliament, and of executing them to the So- 
vereign. The conſent of the latter is requiſite in all 
acts of legiſlation; but the evils which have been 
ſpecified are precluded by the previous and concur- 
rent ſanction of the houſes of Lords and Commons 
being | effential to the exiſtence of every law. 
Statutes ' are enacted by the Britiſh Legiſlature 
without its being poſſible to foreſee on whom the 
may attach; and muſt unavoidably be executed by 
the judicial officers (n) of the Crown without 


vo 0 


40 the Court of Star- chamber, effectual care is taken to remove al. 
judicial power out of the hands of the King's Privy Council; 
1 b „vba, 
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reſpect 6f perſons. And though the Conſticution, 
in order ng prevent the detriment to the public, and 
the private hardſhips, which would reſult on'particu- 
___-. lar occaſions, from an uniform application of ge- 
. _* _neral rules, has wiſely intruſted the Sovereign with 
0 the power of remitting puniſhments ; it has with 
equal wiſdom laid various (a) reſtrictions on the 
Exerciſe of this privilege, that it may not be employed 
in fuch à manner as to give encouragement to vice; 
or to become dangerous to public liberty. - 
. The Executive Power ſhould be one; it ſhould 
be armed with ſufficient authority to enforte obe- 
dience to the laws, and to fulfil the other functions 
with whick it is entruſted; and ſhould at the fame 
time de deterred from 2 unjuſt or unwiſe uſe of its 
prerogatives, by being ſubjected to a rd ee 
15 — 1 kind jo core ty. Ry =. 
Whatever be the caſe with 1 oped ns petty 
States, there ſeems little reaſon to expeRt that the 
Affairs of a great empire will be perma 
dutted at home and abroad with the * a 
Readineſs, Ulipatch, and tranq 


department be committed. to a. ſingle perſon... BETS - 
In Great Britain the powers of the Sovereign are 
proved by experience adequate to the diſcharge of 
the duties impoſed upon him. If an eden 
emergence ſhould ever require ſome temporary and 
_ conſtitutional extenfion-of them, the Farhament is 
authoriſed to grant it. 


&© who, as then was Satte from recent inſtances, might 05 be 

inelined to pronounce that for law, which was moſt agreeable to 

the prince or his officers, Nothing therefore. is more to be 

'- Wayoided in a free country than uniting the provinces of a judge 
* and a miniſter of ſtate.” Vol. i, p. 269. 


(e) See theſe reſtrigions enumerated. Kaese, vol. | iv. 
3 e | 
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* ec Governments, it would be equally 
cel and unwiſe to inflict perſonal puniſhment on 
_ the ſupreme magiſtrate for neglect of duty, or breach 
of truſt. The attempt, even when the crime was 
inconteſtable, would commonly produce a civil war. 
Beſides, the Sovereign, . he expoſed to the 
poſſibility of puniſhmeat like a common criminal, 
would ſcarcely be able to retain the reſpect of his 
ſubjects in a degree. ſufficient to enſure reſpect to 
the laws. If guilt on his part ſhould be manifeſt, 
and paſs. unpuniſhed, he would be encouraged to 
greater enormities z if puniſhed, and in a way ſhort 
of death, either the diſgrace which he had under- 
gone would diſqualify him from filing the throne 
afterwards with dignity and eſſect; or the public 
compaſſion, excited by his ee, Nees and en- 
couraged by his adherents, would turn the tide of 
popularity beyond meaſure in his favour, and enable 
him not only to wreak his vengeance on the authors 
of his puniſhment, but perhaps even to aſſume 
arbitrary power. For theſe relations, among others, 
it ſeems the part of wiſdom to ſuffer no penalty to 
impend over the Monarch himſelf, except the for- 
fkeeiture of the crown in extreme caſes; and to guard 
againſt his poſſible miſconduct or treachery, by 
making the public concurrence of his miniſters 
indiſpenſable to the validity of his proceedings, and 
rendering them ſtrictly e for the counſel 
which they give, and the commands which oy 
- execute. This ee, is adopted in, the Briti 
Conſtitution. 
8. The expenditure * aiblie money ſhould be 
brought to open account. 
The palicy of this rule, and the obſervance of it 
in Great Britain, are equally apparent. 
9. The proceedings of courts of juſtice ſhould be 
public; and juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered with as 
. * little _ — expenſe as may be. 


Ts 


- 
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In the adminiſtration of juſtice the firſt requiſite is 
that it be impartial. That the courts of Juſtice in 
Great Britain are equally open to the poor p) and 
to the rich, to the ſubje& and to the Monarch; and 
that in general the deciſions are formed and the laws 
adminiſtered with as great a degree of uprightneſs 
and wiſdom as it is poſſible to expect in a human tri- 
bunal, are truths univerſally acknowledged. The 
appointment of judges of the ſupreme courts, re- 
-warded with ample ſalaries, and removable from 

their office only on the concurrent application of both 
Houſes of Parliament; the: admirable inftitution of 
juries; and the permiſſion of new trials in a variety 
of caſes, are among the precautions by which thße 
Conſtitution has wiſely endeavoured. to ſecure this 
momentous object. Yet” all its precautions might 


have been found ineffectual, had it not been for that 


ublicity in judicial proceedings which is eſtabliſhed 
In this country; a publicity which renders the con- 
duct of each judge during the whole courſe of a 


(3): There is one deſcription of. Britiſh ſobjects who are by no 


may in ſome meaſure perhaps apply to the caſe of landmen occaſjo- 
nally impreſſed. 'The practice in queſtion however is ſo repugnant 


the general principles of the Britiſh laws, that the nation muſt be 
readable than 0 


* 
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trial, as well as his final deciſion, known not only 
to the parties concerned and their agents, but to all 
perſons whatever who have the curioſity: to be pre- 
ſent; and to the members of the legal profeſſion who 
crowd round the tribunal, anxious to mark his pro- 
ceedings and determination, and too diſcerning not 
to diſcover any material impropriety in either. This 
publicity is in effect rendered univerſal by means of 
the preſs, which in all caſes of importance conveys 
a detailed aceount of judicial proceedings to every 
Fee to gn ln bog 
When the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice is en- 
* ſured, the next requiſite is the avoiding of unneceſ- 
 fary delay and expenſe. For the reaſons which have 
. been juſt aſſigned, the publicity of our courts tends 
like wiſe to deter the Judge from interpoſing needleſs, 
vexatious, and burdenſome delays before he brings 
the cauſe to a concluſion. The ſpeedy and cheap 
diſtribution of Juſtice is alſo conſulted in this king - 
dom by the appointment of local officers and magiſ- 
trates empowered to decide, under due reſponſibi- 
lity; cauſes of inferior moment; and by the half... 
yearly circuits of the judges to determine all matters 
of conſiderable moment. For the purpoſe of pro- 
viding able and upright expounders of the laws, and 
enſuring equitable, wife, and concordant deciſions 
throughout the community, it is highly expedient 
that there ſhould be a few ſtationary courts of judica- 
tire inveſted with extenſive juriſdiction, yet ſubject- 
ed to one ſupreme court of appeal. Theſe courts are 
naturally fixed in the metropolis. - The preſſure of 
buſineſs of various kinds which comes upon them 
from every part of the country, and the multiplicity 
of forms uſeful on the whole, but frequently incon- 
venient and injurious in partiMlar caſes, with which 
they are encumbered, occaſions great dilatorineſs 
and heavy charges in the progreſs of many of the 
 Tuits which- are brought before them. But _ 
77 | evils 


parties, without any riſk of ſubſtantial juſtice, by 
the abolition or alteration of certain forms now be- 
dome uſeleſs, and by ſimplifying proceedings unne- 


13 n the public tranquility, or the een of 


7 Ber 3 and proceedings, and the conduct of the courts 
7 = juſtice, - to be fairly diſcuſſed by the public, be- 
© trays its weakneſs or its guilt. In Grekft Britain the 
freedom of the preſs is become as it were a part of 
the Conſtitution.” And with reſpect to the —. 
tions indicated by the rule as e 9 for the pur- 
- poſe of curbing — licentiouſn 
reaſon to rejoice that the caſe of every perſon charg- 
ed with a libel, whether of a public or of a private 
nature, is ſubmitted to the decifion of a. Jury, fully 
_ "empowered to take into the account, in this as in 


N 
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es are far more tkan compenſated by the benefits 
"reſulting from the inſtitution. Perhaps however it 
8 be found, were the inveſtigation committed to 


contain "within itſelf the- means of remedying with- 


©. Whoever confden, the power, hich every mem- 


competent and diſintereſted. enquirers, that much 
time and money might be ſaved to the contending 


cellarily complicated and prolix. 
0. The freedom of the preſs. ſhould Weleda 
by no laws which are not indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
the reſtraint of malevolence and vice, ſeeking to 


tvate life. 
That Government which > nigh not allow its own 


Engliſhmen 2 


any * criminal Sarge the1 intention of the party 
, accuſe 

— 141 Finally, every Contimtion of Gerernment is 
"radically and dangerouſly defective, which does not 


out tumult and national diſorder the imperfections 
in its frame which experience may bring to light; 
and of correcting the abuſes which time and acci- 


dents may introduce i into the adminiſtration of public 
affairs. 


ber of either Houle: of Parliament poſſeſſes, of pro- 
poſing 
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poling in his place ſuch meafures as he deems adviſa- 
ble, and the power of the Legiffature as to adopting 
the meafures propofed, will nor impure this defect to 
the Bririſh Conſtitution. And the imputation, were 
it brought forward, would be repelled by a reference 


to the many great improvements which have been 


peaceably (2) made in the Conſtitution at different 
periods reaching even to the preſent times. No hu- 


man work can attain perfection; nor is any human 


work carried to that degree of excellence which it is 
capable of attaining, but by the exertions of grow- 
ing wiſdom continued through the lapſe of ages. In 

roportion as we ſurvey the Governments and the 
internal condition of the greater part of the civiliſed 
world, we ſhall fee additional reaſon to be thankful 
to Providence for having caſt our lot under the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution. And we have cauſe ſtill further to 


rejoice that a regular method of removing any re- 


maining defects in the Conttitution and the Laws 


(and every good man ſhould be anxious for the quiet 
removal of all of which he is conſcious) is provided 


and indicated by the Conſtitution itſelf. The hum- 


(4) The improvements made in the Britiſh conſtitution by Magna 
Charta and Charta de Foreſta (Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 423,) and by 
ſeveral other charters and public acts, in the earlier period of our 
hiſtory, do not fall within this deſcription, having been obtained, 
principally or entirely, by means of — inſurrections. Bus 
among the happy changes quietly effected in the manner pointed out 
by the Conſtitution itſelf, we may particularly mention the enacting 
of the Petition of Right in the Reign of Charles I. © by which,” 
Sir William Blackſtone obſerves (vol. iv. p. 437,) „the Engliſh 


* Conſtitution received great alteration and improvement ;”* the + 


Habeas Corpus Act, and the abolition of military tenures, in the 
reign of Charles II. the Bill of Rights and the Toleration At 
about the time of the Revolution. And to ſpeak of the reign of 
his preſent Majeſty, the completion of the independency & the 
judges, the extenſion of the rights of citizens to Roman Carkclics; 
the recent bill reſpecting libels, and the deciſion of Parligment that 
its diſſolution does not abate a pending impeachment, may be re- 
garded as acquiſitions of the molt ſalutary nature, and highly be- 
neſicial to the Conllitution of the realm, | 
ENT bleſt 
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bleſt oP he pooreſt ſubject may carry his nnen 
to the Britiſh Parliament. And if once the ſenſe of 
the nation be decidedly formed, and permanently 
expreſſed, concerning the injuſtice er impolicy of 
any particular law; the public voice will reach every 
branch of the legiſlature, and obtain that change in 

the ſyſtem which moral duty and the general welfare 
demand. It is thus that improvements have been 
made in the Conſtitution for centuries paſt, and it is 
thus, we truſt, that * will continue to be made 
for centuries to come. . 8 
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on THE DUTIES OF THE SOVEREIGN, 


Brroxe we commence our enquiry into the duties 

fncumbent on Engliſhmen, either in conſequence of 
their common ſituation as ſubje&s and fellow-citi- 
zens, or of their peculiar ſtations, profeſſions and 
employments; it is neceffary to advert to the offices 
of the Chief Magiſtrate whom the Conſtitution has 
placed on the throne. His power of influencing the 
public happineſs is as great as his ſtation is ex- 


alted. 


Government. 


The remarks to be made on the duties attached 
to royalty, may not improperly be preceded by a 
ſtatement of the principal advantages reſulting to 
Great Britain from the monarchical branch of the 
By lodging the ſupreme executive power in the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, jubjected to the ſuperin- 
tending control of the Houſes of Parliament, and to 
the checks ariſing from (a) miniſterial reſponſibility; 
the Conſtitution has precluded, as far perhaps as any 
poſſible contingency in human affairs can be ſaid to 
be precluded, thoſe civil conflicts, by which the 
happineſs and liberty of other States have been ſub- 
verted. The noble, however aſpiring; the dema- 


F „ 


(a) Vide ſupra, p. 23. 
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gogue, however turbulent; the general, however. 


renowned for his victories, ſees every channel ob- 
ſtructed, by which he might hope to raiſe him- 
ſelf to dominion over his fellow citizens. Every 


. ambitious project is extinguiſhed by the abſence of 


all probability of ſucceſs. The ſplendid prize of 
empire is already beſtowed by the nation on its 
choſen Sovereign. In Rome, and other ancient 
republics, the want of a common ſuperior encouraged 
popular and military leaders ſucceſſively to aim at 
rendering themſelves maſters of the State; until the 
people at length ſought a refuge from the miſeries 
brought upon them by the diſſenſions of the con- 


tending chieftains in ſubmiſſion to abſolute deſ- 


potiſm. The eſtabliſhment of a limited monarchy, 
by preventing ſimilar calamities and a fimilar ter- 
mination of them, is one of the ſtrongeſt ſafeguards 
J˖ö⁵Vvmꝛͤ p . op on 
By the ſame wiſe arrangement the Conſtitution 


bas likewiſe provided againſt the ruinous effects of 


quarrels and conteſts between the Houſes of Lords 


and Commons; againſt the reciprocal encroach - 


ments of thoſe. houſes on the privileges of each 
other; and againſt the encroachment of either 
houſe on the rights of the people. Like the key- 
ſtone of an arch, the Monarchv binds together with 
compreſſive energy the whole frame of Government; 
and unites it into a firm and well-cemented fabric, 
every part of which maintains its proper place. By 


* 


the power of diſſolving Parliament, the Crown is at 


all times enabled to put an end to any projects 


which a Houſe of Commons may be puſhing into 


execution in oppoſition to the national will, and 
the public good. By the power of adding without 
limit to the Peerage, it is no leſs qualified to curb 
any anjuſtifiable attempts of the Houſe of Lords. In 
critical emergencies the Sovereign will be ſufficiently 
impelled by conſiderations of perſonal intereſt to 

: | e reſort 
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1 reſott to theſe meaſures; conſcious as he muſt diy. 
h that if either of the Houſes were on the point of 


other, he muſt effeQually interpoſe to maintain the 
balance, or expect ſpeedily to ſee the banners of the 
victor «diſplayed over the ruins of royal authority. | 
He would be equally prompted by ſimilar motives, - 
and equally enabled by the prerogatives already 
mentioned, to break. any combination formed by 
the two Houſes for the acquiſition. of dominion. _ 
And if we reflect on the immenſe revenues of this 
country, and the enormous patronage reſulting from 
the civil, military, naval, financial, and other 
eſtabliſhments ; we ſhall ſee ſtrong reaſon to believe, 
that if the monarchical branch of the legiſlature 

were annihilated, and the diſpoſal of theſe revenues 
and of this patronage were committed to either 
Houſe, or to both Houſes of Parliament; the event, 
whether of their conflicts or of their confederation, 
would be, that the Government of this kingdom f 
would center in an ariſtocratic body, armed with 
inexhauſtible reſources to ſecure the perpetuity of 
its own ſway, and deſpotically to hold the er in 
ſubjection. 

From the _ of the Executive Power we may 
naturally expect freedom from corruption in reſolving 
on meaſures to be purſued; ſecrecy in negociating 
treaties, and in concerting military operations; 
and univerfally, vigour and diſpatch in enforcing 
the laws at home, and in the conduct of public » 
_ affairs abroad. 1 
The Conſtitution mite ordains, that the 
\Britiſh Crown ſhall deſcend in a fixed order of he- 
reditary ſucceſſion. The wiſdom of this determi- 
nation is incontrovertible. Whatever evils may 
occalionally riſe from the ſceptre falling into ineffici- 
ent and improper hands; they are nothing in com- 
pariſon with the miſeries to which the ſubjects of an 

N elective 


an unconſtitutional aſcendancy over the 
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elective monarchy are expoſed without intermiſſion, 
ſrom the cabals, foreign as well as domeſtic, which 
uniformly take place during the life of each occupier 
of the throne ; and the civil wars which frequently 
rage upon his death. Theſe miſeries are aggravated 
by the additional conſiderations, that the Crown 
will ſeldom be placed by the violence of popular 
rty, or by the final deciſion of the ſword, on a 
bead more worthy of it than that on which it would 
have devolved, had the principle of hereditary: ſuc- 
cefſion been adopted; that the fortunate: competitor 
will commonly treat one part of his people as friends 
and allies, the other as vanquiſhed enemies; and 
that the frequent recurrence of elections to the 
throne will not improbably terminate in the country's 
deing deprived of its liberties, either by being an- 
nexed to the territories of potent neighbours, or by 
the eſtabliſhment of a military deſpotiſm at home. 
We have recently ſeen the Poliſh nation taught by 
fatal experience. to ſeek for tranquillity and ſubſtan- 
tial freedom in the change of an elective to an he- 
reditary Crown; and have beheld with grief and 
abhorrence the iniquitous meaſures which have ren - 


dered its plans abortive. „ ro 
wo 'The functions of the Sovereign are now to be con- 
ſid ere. „ 1 


The Britiſh nation delegates the power of making 
the laws, by which the whole empire is to be 
governed, to three branches, as they are termed, 
in this reſpect of co-ordinate authority: the King, 


the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe of Commons. 


The right indeed of originating Acts of Parliament 
is, with the ſingle (5) exception of Acts of Grace 


1 () e When an AQ of Grace. or Pardon is. paſſed, it is Grit ; 


' © honed by his Majeſty, and then read once baly in each of the 


* Houſes, without any new engroſfing, or amendment.“ Black- 
— ĩͤ d . SS | 
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or Pardon; committed excluſively to the two latter; 
but the united aſſent of all the branches of the 
5 legiſſature is eſſential to the exiſtence of a law. 

Though the Conſtitution authoriſes the King to 
recommend certain meaſures to the confideration of 


Parliament, as well in perfon as through the medium 
of his miniſters; yer, with the exception already 
noticed, it does not  fuppoſe him to know any thing, 
in his official capacity, of Bills, until they are pre. 


ſented to him after having received the aſſent 


of both Houſes; and conſequently prohibits him 
from all interference reſpecting them during their 
paſſage through either. 
The legiflative authority of the Crown has been 
7 for a conſiderable period ſolely in approv- 
the Bills preſented by the Lords and Commons; 
nf much that its power of negativing them, though 
indifpurably conſtitutional, is not only regarded as 
a dormant right, but would probably be attended, 
if exerted, with very general odium. Whether the 
public welfare might be promoted in ſome conceiv- 
able caſes by the revival of the royal negative, would 
de a queſtion which might give birth to great variety 
of opinion. Let it is clear, on one hand, that in 
a free country the Chief Magiſtrate neither ought, 
nor would in fact find himſelf able, finally to refuſe 
his affent to a meafure propoſed to him by the other 
branches of the Legiflature, and permanently de- 
manded by the voice of the nation. And on the 
other hand it is not to be denied, that the rejeQion 
of an obnoxious Bill by a direct negative would de 
. a meaſure far leſs injurious to the public good, than 
its defeat by ſecret and unconſtitutional influence. 
The one ſtep _—_ at leaſt be an open and manly 
exerciſe of a l ight ; the other by its very con- 
_ cealment wout 1 the conſciouſneſs of guilt; 
and would tend in its © to 1 public 


ipirit, 
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| ſpirit, to encourage furure. venality, and ſubvert 


the foundations of national freedom. 5 
In this kingdom, and in every land where genuine 


liberty is eſtabliſhed, whatever be the form of its 


Government, and the denomination of its public 
officers, it is the ſteady voice of the people which 
decides. what ſhall be law. This degree of popular 


weight is not the incidental reſult. of a free Con- 


ſtitution; it is eſſential to the Conſtitution? s being 


free. While ſuch is the ſtate of the Conſtitution 


of Great Britain (and no man who is a friend to the 
true dignity of the throne or: to the. happineſs of the 
ſabje& can wiſh it otherwiſe), the actual power of 


the King will conſiſt in the influence which he 


poſſeſſes over the mind of the people. And not only 


the beneficial effects, but the abſolute degree, of 


that influence will depend on the manner in which 
he diſcharges the public functions committed to him 
by the laws; and avails himſelf of that pervadin 

aſcendancy, that undefinable, but energetic . 
over men and manners, which reſults . his ele- 


vated ſtation. 


- The peculiar, duty of the Sovereign is to promote 
the glory of God by promoting the true welfare of 
the people over which he reigns. The moſt obvious 


means by. which it is to be diſcharged are, the care 
of the public ſafety, and the improvement of the 


public: morals. The virtue of a nation is indeed ſo 


cloſely connected with its real ſecurity, that every 


ſtep which contributes to improve the former, tends 


to confirm the latter. The ſeveral prerogatives and 


offices of Royalty may be rendered inſtrumental to 


the attainment of both theſe objects. 


In every free and welbregulated, 8 


the Sovereign will neither find himſelf compelled 
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permanently to employ in the adminiſtration of pub 
ic affairs men whom the ſhort-lived vehemence of 
a faction may force into office; nor able to perſiſt 
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in refuſing to accept as his ſervants thoſe whom the 
voice of the nation, clearly and ſteadily expreſſed, 

ſhall recommend. Notwithſtanding the deference * 
which is paid by the Monarch of this country, and, 
except under extraordinary circumſtances, ought _ 
to be paid, to the wiſdom of the Houſes of Parlia- 

ment; he has very conſiderable power with reſpe& 

to the choice of his miniſters. To ſele& from tile 
aſſemblage of public characters with which he is 
converſant, thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
integrity, for public ſpirit, for underſtanding, for 
induſtry; to appropriate to each department of the 
State, men endowed with talents moſt adapted to 
its peculiar buſineſs; to unite in each of his ſervants, 
nas far as the emergencies of national affairs may 
permit, purity of private morals with the luſtre of 

official abilities; theſe are . bleſſings which no King 
of Great Britain, who has the zealous diſcharge of 
his duty at heart, will find himſelf precluded from 
rendering to his ſubje&s by the ambitious combina- 
tions of party, or the cabals of ſelfiſh individuals. 
To check as much as may be poſſible the ſpirit of 
party, appears to be one of the firſt duties and nobleſt ' 


encourage intereſted nobles and aſpiring commoners, 
factious orators, needy and profligate adventurers, to 
aſſociate in bands and confederacies for the purpoſe . 
of obtruding themſelves into all the offices of 
Government; and, under the name and garb of 
ſervants, of impoſing on. the Monarch, and on the 
People chains too ſtrong to be broken. It is to 
proſeribe men from employments, not becauſe their 
characters are impeachable or ambiguous; not be- 
cauſe their talents are inadequate or unknown ; but 
becauſe they were born in an obnoxious province; are 
deſcended from unpopular anceſtors ; are ſuſpected . 
of attending to meaſures rather than to men; to 
reaſon and to public good rather than to hackneyed 
watch- words and appellations; and heſitate to pro- 
| e miſe 


employments of a King. To countenance it, is to 


- 
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miſe implicit allegiance to the chief, and oþedience 
to every principle of the political conſpiracy. Theſe 
are not the charaQeriſtics of a a party, 
but of all party; and will be diſplayed in ſtronger 
or fainter colours according to the genius of the 
leaders and the circumſtances of the times. Their 
' prevalence at any period not only endangers the 
final ſtability of the empire by dividing it into two 
conflicting portions; by perpetuating jealouſies, 
animoſities and feuds ; by threatening the annihila - 
tion of patriotiſm and public ſpirit; but more 
ſpeedily obſcures the dignity and deſtroys the power 
of the Monarch. Perhaps he may hope to preſerve 
- His authority of uniting himſelf with the ruling 
fackion. But © Kings had need beware how they 
<< ſide themſelves, and make themſelves as of a 
faction or party. For leagues within the State 
«are ever pernicious to monarchies ; for they 
40 raiſe an o Mention paramount to the obligation of 
„ Sovereignty, and make the King tanguam unus ex 
& nobis. (c) A King, though he may be a member 
of a party: can never be the leader. That poſt will 
ever be filled by the bold declaimer whoſe influence 
commands the Houſes of Parliament. All that is 
_ Permitted to the Sovereign, no longer 4 Sovereign 
but in name, is to co-operate in forging his own 
fetters, and to endeavour to perſuade himſelf that he 
| ts. free; to be flattered by his potent aſſociates, 
.. when they are at leiſure and in the humour; to be 
menaced by them, when he dares to intimate diſap- 
probation of their ſchemes; to be overawed by the 
one part of his ſubjects, whom he denominates his 
friends ; and deſpiſed by the other, whom he has 


" , * 


forced to be his enemies. 
But when a Monarch conſiders himfelf as à com- 
mon father of his people; when, rejecting all 
diſtinctions not originating in perſonal merit, he is 


| © (9 Lord Bicwi?s Eflays, 5. 184. Lond, 1685, 
- 8 | ready 
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ready to employ in the ſervice of the State any of 

his ſubjects poſſeſſed of virtues and talents capable 
of furthering its welfare; it is difficult to ſay whether 
he enſures, as far as human conduct can enſure, 
more ſubſtantial advantages to his country, or more 
ſatisfaction, honour, and authority to himfelf, 
Rouſed by his impartial call, pudlic ſpirit revives 
in the remoteſt extremities of his dominions, 
prompting all claſſes of citizens to whatever ex- 
ertions the general good may require. No indi- 
vidual is deterred from ſtanding forward in the 
common cauſe, by the fear that, in conſequence of 
inauſpicious party connections, his moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts will be coldly accepted, his moſt important 
ſervices forgotten. Political diſſenſions no longer 
make one part of a family an enemy to the other. 
Harmony and confidence reign throughout the com- 
munity, and afford the moſt ſtable ſecurity againſt 
attacks from abroad. Each member of adminiſtra- 

tion, ſufficiently according with his co-adjutors in 
affe fundamental principles, no longer feels him- 
ſelf bound by ſuppoſed ties of honour, nor urged by 
the dread of excluſion from office, to acquĩeſce in 
meaſures with which his judgment or his conſcience 
is .diflatisfied. He is no longer tempted at the 
expence of truth to defend the unwarrantable pro- 
.ceedings of his colleagues; and to buttreſs up the 
tottering fabric of their power, leſt he ſhould him- 
ſelf be overwhelmed in its fall. The Sovereign in 
the mean time reaps the fruits of his wiſdom in a 

full participation of the public happineſs; and in 
the poſſeſſion of a degree of perſonal eaſe and inde- 
pendence, which no other line of conduct could 
have enabled him to attain. Strong in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of national eſteem, and ſurrounded by 
eminent men from every quarter of the. realm ſolici- 
tous to be employed in his ſervice, he is not at the 
mercy of a knot of confederated partiſans; he is not 
obliged to tolerate the unjuſtifiable or impolitic 
| meaſures 


* 
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_ meaſures of miniſters whom he diſapproves, leſt they 


© "ſhould: abandon him to others to whom he has a 


till greater repugnance; he feels himſelf: free to 


.- Exert his conſtitutional prerogatives for the benefit 


of all his. ſubjects; he feels himſelf in deed and in 


truth a King. 


This is not an ideal ſtate of things impoſſible to 


be realised in Great Britain. It is true that it has 


na yet been fully realiged; and obſtacles ſcarcely 
poſſible to be removed were long oppoſed to all who 
might be inclined to make the attempt. Not to 


lock to events prior to the memorable æra of the 


Revolution; the changes in Government which 


took place at that time, the two ſubſequent rebel- 


lions, together with various incidental circumſtances 


of more recent date, concurred to divide the nation 


into two diſtinct and hoſtile parties; a diviſion 
which the miſguided or ſelfiſh policy of, individuais 
has laboured to defend and to perpetuate. But 
time has ſo far removed the ground of theſe party 
diſtinctions; and the ſecret operation of various 


principles, pon and bad, has of late years made 
$ 


ſuch inroads into the ancient ſyſtem, has ſo inter- 


mingled the ſquadrons and interchanged the coleurs 


1 oy 


. of the contending armies; that a Sovereign who 


\ thould now endeavour: to reduce the ſpirit of party 


to the narroweſt limits within which the genius of a 
free Conſtitution will permit it to be confined (and 
. thoſe. bounds the natural Jealouſy. entertained of 


' . Government, and the ſtimulus of diſappointed am- 


bition, will always enable it to fill) might not find 
the object very difficult to be accompliſhed. He 
might experience for a time attempts to ſeduce or to 
intimidate him from his purpoſe: and a large ſhare 
of prudence: (I mean honeſt -prudence, honeſt, not 


only as to the end propoſed, but equally ſo as to the 


mude of purſuing it), together with ſteady reſolution 


never loſing ſight of its aim, would be requiſite to 


overcome 
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overcome the laſt ſtruggles of intereſted combina- 


tions, and the remaining antipathies of prejudice. 


By a ſparing introduction of thoſe deſcriptions of 


good citizens leaſt favoured' by the tide of prevailing 
opinion into the ſubordinate departments of office; 
by gradually elevating them, in a fair proportion to 
their numbers and their qualifications, to poſts of 
more importance; by giving time for paſſion to 
cool, for averſion to ſubſide; by ſtudying to obviate. 
"occaſions: and to remove cadſcs of offence; and 


, above all things, by uniformly appealing to the ſober 


judgment and the love of his people; and by evincing 


- his whole conduct to be ſuch as might be expected 


from the vigilant and impartial friend and protector 


of all his ſubjects; "ui could ſcarcely fail to gain 


complete ſucceſs. 

The ſame attention to the national fey ind the 
- natioiat morals, and the ſame diſregard of mere 
party diſtinctions, which ought to charaQerize the 


conduct of the King with reſpect to the nomination 


of his miniſters, ought equally to guide the exerciſe 
of his conſtitutional influence in filling up any 
_ vacancies in the other departments of the State, 
whether civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical; and in the 


choice of thoſe public officers-whom he appoints to 


* 


attend on his own perſon, or honours with eſpecial 
220 marks of royal favour. ES 


Towards perſons in the bene world who diſtin- 


| " guiſh themſelves by oppoſition to the meaſures of 


. Government, it is the wiſdom and the duty of a 
King to conduct himſelf with cordial frankneſs; and 


neither haſtily to indule, nor act fo as to be ſuſpeQ- 


ed of haſtily indulging, an opinion, that their 
- diflike to the plans and proceedings of his miniſters 
_ ariſes from ſiniſter motives, or is connected with 
 . perſonal averſion to himſelf. The advantage of this 
' candid and conciliating behaviour wil! be felt at 


all times; and will be particularly Wr if 
N the 


N „ % 
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the viciflitude of events, ſhould afterwards make it 
expedient to inveſt theſe very men with the offices 
of adminiſtration. : | 


* * 


There 1s a natural propenſity in the human mind 

to imitate the conduct and adopt the ſentiments of 

thoſe ho are inveſted with authority. The example 
of the Sovereign, like the impulſe of a ſtone on the 

Fielding ſurface of .a lake, [diffuſes its influence 
_ ..around.in-conceiitric. and gradually enlarging circles, 
to an extent which the eye can neither trace nor 
Amit. The power which he poſſeſſes of checking or 

73 e e progreſs of luxury, diſſipation, 

_ * and vice, exciting or repreſſing genuine pa- 
. triotiſm, of encouraging or diſcountenancing chriſ- 
tian virtue, is not confined to thoſe who are eye- 
- witnefles of his own manner of life. The rumour 
- 8; communicated from the frequenter of the court to 

the inhabitant of the country; it ſpreads from town 

it town, from village to village, until it reaches 
and affects the moſt obſcure corners of the empire. 
_ . The direction of the cenſorial juriſdiction of public 
Opinion is in the hands of the Monarch. It is a 
juriſdiction before which the moſt audacious cri- 
minals ſtand abaſhed. It is the only juriſdiction 
by which in this country ſeveral enormous vices 
ean be reſtrained. The greateſt bleſſings have 
commonly their attendant evils. The ſpirit of 

__  eLiberty, which happily pervades the Britiſh Con- 

| titution, defeats in various inſtances the operation 

HS f poſitive ſtatutes, and renders their wiſeſt pro- 
_ | .,vifions-nearly or altogether unavailing. The proof 

\ requiſite for the conviction of the gambler, and of 
Vvarious other (d.). violators of the law, is ſometimes 
(a) The iipfluence of the Sovereign might be moſt beneficially 
diſplayed in checking, and probably might be ſucceſsful in exter- 
minating, an irrational, ſavage, and unchriſtian practice, which 
"Jaws have hitherto been unable to aboliſſr; and which owes its ex- 
jiltence to the countenance given toi it by a (claſs of ſubjects, who 
* 1 n are particularly alive to royal approbation and 
zeplure. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add that I allude to Duelling. 


impoſſible 
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4 
ble to be obtained, and is rarely to be ob 

1 without the utmoſt difficulty; partly becauſe 
thoſe deciſive methods of detection to which recourſe 


would at once be had in deſpotic Governments, , 
would not here be end ured; and partly becauſe 


miſtaken conceptions of honour, reſulting from a 
general conſciouſneſs of freedom, have attached an 

unmerited degree of odium to the character of an 
infor mer, even if he ſhould have been wholly 
actuated by the pureſt motives. But if once the 


lively example, the filent but marked diſlike, the 


calm but pointed animadverſions of the Monarch 
ſhall have branded a vicious practice as ſcandalous 


and contemptible in the royal eſtimation; it will 
ſpeedily become diſreputable in that of the public. \ 


Numbers, whom inadvertence or faſhion had en- 
gaged in it, will abandon it; and thoſe who are 
too hardened or too infatuated to be reclaimed, 


will ſhrink from notice, and ſtrive to bury the infamy 7 
of guilt in ſcenes remote from general inſpectiom, | 


inſtead of corrupting ſociety by ſhameleſsly obtruding 
their vices, and braving the laws of God and their 
Country in open day. But to render the influence 
of the Sovereign in promoting religion and morality 
widely and permanently efficacious, it is indiſpenfa- 
bly requiſite that it be exerted with prudence, with 
perſeverance, with impartiality. The world muſt be 


convinced that the practice has drawn diſapprobation 


on the man, not the man on the practice. 


almoſt needleſs to add, that evils the moſt alarming 
will ſpread with rapidity to an indefinite extent, if 
the prevailing vices of the times be ſanctioned by the 
conduct or tolerated by the indifference of the 
King, and thus tacitly at leaſt recommended to / 


univerſal imitation. 


.There are various methods in addition to thoſe 
already mentioned, by which the Sovereign has it 
in dis Power to contribute molt effectually to the 

e | true 


It is 
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true . of his 3 "The ſucceſs of the 

- moſt uſeful inſtitutions for the adminiſtration of 
relief to the poor and comfort to the afflicted; the 
eſtabliſhment of the moſt promiſing plans for the 
_  adyancement of morals, for the improvement of 


\ 


1 | mee police, for the encouragement of induſtry, will 


frequently depend on the aid which his protection 

will enſure to them. The ſimple: intimation of 'his 

ſentiments will often prove ſufficient to enſure thoſe 

reforms in corporations, in ſchools, and univerſities, 

+ and other public eſtabliſhments, neceſſary to remove 

the defects which the lapſe of time invariably diſ- 

covers or produces; ; and which the ſincere friends 

of the reſpective inſtitutions; may have long beheld 
With fruitleſs anxiety. 

The diſtribution of titles, and FP, 1 ry of merit, 

| regulated by the dictates of reaſon and conſcience, 7 

will have a viſible effect on the conduct of the nu- 

merous candidates who aſpire to obtain them. And 

tte nation at large will receive a deep and moſt de- 

. - firable impreſſion, when it ſhall ſee honours applied 

to their proper uſe, the reward of virtue and public 

deſert. Sentiments of an oppoſite nature, equally 

- unfavourable to public virtue and to the perſonal 

| | eſtimation of the Sovereign, will be no leſs deeply 

- impreſſed on all ranks of ſociety ; if they ſhall be- 

| bo d him laviſhing marks of diſtinction on men who 

are deyoid of private worth, and. undiſtinguiſhed dy 

riotic exertions. 

- , Though the beneficial effects of the wiſe and 

© -, upright conduct of the King in the cafes which have 

been ſpecified will principally be felt by the people 

_ © «Over whom he reigns ; yet it may materially conduce 

to the happineſs of other nations, partly by ſetting 

before their eyes a pattern of what they are entitled 

to expect from their own Governors, and partly by ex- 

eiting thoſe Governors to emulate ſo glorious an ex- 

| ample. And as advances in ſcience, and diſcoveries in 

| arts, 
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arts, are much more ſpeedily borrowed and more . 
- eaſily domeſticated than the improvement of laws and 
the Ovulation of manners; the efforts of a King of 
Great Britain in the eneouragement of genius and 
- learning are Tearcely leſs intereſting, in ſome inſtances 
they may even be more intereſting, to foreigners 
than to his own TubjeQts. It falls within his imme- 
diate province to patronize ſocieties inſtituted for 
the cultivation. of natural and experimental philoſo- 
phy; to encourage inventions which may facilitate 
the progreſs or encreaſe the excellence of manufac- 
tures ; to countenance the profeſſors of manly and 
"liberal arts; to animate every department of litera- 
ture; to excite; by perſonal favour, by incidental 
rewards, and perhaps by the inſtitution of honora 
and pecuniary prizes, the exertions of all who bave 
diſtinguiſhed or are capable of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves by meritorious ſtudies and purſuits; and oc- 
caſionally to direct their labours into thoſe channels, 
in which they appear moſt likely to promote the 
Public welfare. And it is peculiarly his office to 
avail bimſelf of the opportunities which reſult from 
his ſupreme direction of the Britiſh Navy, to explore 
untraverſed oceans, to bring unknown regions to 
light; and while he is laying the foundations of a 
commercial intercourſe which may enrich the diſtant 
poſterity of his ſubjects, to introduce among ſavage 
tribes the immediate bleſſings of civilization and 
chriſtianity. 
Alt does not fall within the. plan of the preſent 
work to recite at greater length, and purſue to a 
more minute detail, the effects which a King may 
produce on the manners and condition of the people 
committed to his care. To the hiſtorian belongs - 
the cheering office of diſtinQly tracing the progreſs \ 
of thoſe ſtreams of happineſs which a Sovereign 
diſpenſes throughout his realms, who regarding all 
his ſubjecds as his 2 watches over them with 
| unwearied 
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- unwearied and impartial affection; who fcrupulouſly 
' obſerves their Tights and liberties ; obeys the laws, 
.and cauſes others to obey them ; rejects the baits 
of foreign as well as of domeſtic ambition; cheriſhes 
uſeful induſtry, learning and ſcience; eradicates a 
cient prejudices ; abolithes immoral cuſtoms ; .diſ- 
countenances corruption, luxury and vice; and b 
public encouragement and private example incul- 
- cates the important leſſon, that the welfare of 
| nation is to be ſought, like that of an individual, 
in the cultivation of chriſtian virtue. On the 
Biſtorian alfo reſts the painful taſk of delineatyng the 
/ miſeries of that kingdom, whoſe Monarch ſtudies to 
| aggrandize himſelf by encroaching on popular tree- 
dom, by fomenting party diviſions, by holding 
rewards to venal ſervility; who impoveriſhes his 
ſubjects by his profuſion ; laviſhes their wealth "ty 
their blood. in unneceflary wars ; connives at the 
injuſtice of his miniſters; ſanctions the licentiouſneſs 
of his court; and by the influence of perſonal ir- 
religion ſaps the foundations of national morality. 
The Monarch, who is truly anxious for the ap- 
- pineſs of his people, will not ſatisfy himſelf with 
perſonally exerciſing his conſtitutional authority 
Vith a view to that object. He will endeavour to 
Fire his ſubjects every poſſible degree of aſſurance 
that the advantages, which they have enjoyed under 
| [his adminiſtration, ſhall be continued to them when 
=, he ſhall no longer fill the throne. Impreſſed with 
| this patriotic deſire, he will regard the education 
of his ſamily not merely with the common feelings 
cl a father; but with the anxieties inſeparable from 
the recollection that it is 4 meaſure which may in- 
volve the welfare of millions. He knows with 
what commanding influence the conduct of perſons 
allied to royalty affects all ranks of ſociety. He 
knows not which, or how many, of his children 
may eventually wear the crown. He will engrave 
| tzhen 
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then on their boſoms the importance, the dangers; 
and the duties, of the ſtation in which they are born, | 
and of the office to which they may ſucceed. He 
will train them in the ſtudies, habits, and occupa- 
tions which may moſt incline and enable them to 


be extenſively uſeful. He will affociate them with | 
ſuch friends and compamons as recommend to 
imitation purity of character by reſpectful freedom 
and attractive ingenuouſneſs of manners. He will 


guard them againſt the ſervility of flatterers, and the 
buſy artifices of the vicious. Above all things, he } 
will in:print on their hearts the proofs and the pre- 
cepts of chriſtianity; and fix their thoughts and 
their ſolicitude on that impending day of enquiry and 


— 
on 


* 


retribution, when all earthly diſtinctions ſhall be 


„„ Cn 5 
A King who in the diſcharge of his various 
functions ſhalt thus labour to promote the happineſs 
of man and the glory of God, will enſure to him- 
ſelf, nor only a brighter crown hereafter, but an 
extent of prefent power greater perhaps than a 
deſpot ever knew, greater than a deſpot ever enjoyed 
in ſecurity. And it is a power which he need not 
| bluſh to poſſeſs; it is a lawful power; it ſprings not 
from tyrannical edits ; not from the ſubmiſſion of 


bribed or intimidated ſenates ; but from the eager / | 


approbation and unbounded love of the people. 
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.ON TRR GENERAL DUTIES OF ENGLISHMEN As 
- SUBJECTS AND FELLOW-CITIZENS- . 
| T's E firſt duty of a ſubject as ſuch is to fulfil. 
the engagements into which he has entered with 
his country. The engagements, by which a ſubject 
of this kingdom is bound, are aſcertained by the 
laws of the land, and by thoſe eſtabliſhed uſages, 
which, although they are not expreſsly recorded in 
any act of Parliament, are recognized as fair infe- 
rences from exiſting Statutes, or have at leaſt re- 
ceived from general conſent the authority of poſitive 
Laws, Theſe ſtatutes and uſages define the meaſure 
of obedience due from him to the State; they de- 
clare the ſeveral inftances and degrees (a) in which 
his natural rights are reſtrained ; and deſcribe the 
civil rights aſſigned to him in return. "2 ON 
A detail of this immenſe and fluctuating maſs of 
particulars, however juſtly it might be required in 
a work profeſſedly deſigned to convey legal know- 
ledge, is not to be expected in a treatiſe which has 


* 


(a) Political or civil liberty, which is that of a member of ſoci- 
% ety is no other than natural liberty ſo far reſtrained, and no for- 
* her, as is neceſſary and expedient for the general advantage of the 
„ public.” “ Every man, when he enters into ſociety, gives up a 
part of his natural liberty,” Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 125. 

| moral 
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moral inſtruction for-i its object, and addrefles itſelf 
to readers of various deſcriptions. Yet. there, are 
ſome points too important to be diſmiſſed without 
ſpecial obſer vation. I ſhall therefore in the firſt 
lace endeavour to ſtate with preciſion the obligation 
which the ſubject owes to his governors ; and ſhall 
afterwards make ſome remarks on thoſe more inde- 
terminate duties, in which greater latitude is afford- 
ed for the exerciſe of his own diſcretion. | 
I. The obedience of the ſubject is immediately 
due to the exiſting Government in conſequence of 
its poſſeſſing the delegated authority of the State. It 
is not however an obedience witheut limit: it is not 
due in any caſe in which it would be a breach of his 
duty to God; and in addition to that reſtriction, it 
is not due in any inſtance or degree in which. his 
Governors do not poſſeſs authority from the State 
to require it. The propriety of theſe exceptions is 
ſufficiently apparent. No one would undertake to 
vindicate, by an appeal to human juriſdiction, what 
would be rebellion againſt the Sovereign of the 
Univerſe; nor would any one conceive -himſelf 
bound to ſupport his lawful rulers in a&s of uſur 
tion. The only concern then of the ſubje& in thele 
reſpects i is to be careful that his practice correſpond 
with his principles. If he were to be required to 
do what he is ſeriouſſy convinced would be ſinful; 
to forſake, for example, the religious worſhip which \ 
he deems moſt acceptable to his Maker ; to concur 
in Yoga! on againſt a fellow-citizen ; or to ſerve 
againſt a foreign State in a war which in his conſci- 
ence he firmly believed to be unjuſt, he ought to re- 
member that neither the command, of his ſuperiors, 
nor even the unanimous voice of his countrymen, 
would juſtify his obedience. Such is the enlightened 
ſpirit of modern times, and ſo equitable are the ge- 
neral maxims of the Britiſh 8 that to in · 
timate to an E ngliſhman of the preſent age what 


would 
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would be the line of his duty in theſe caſes, may 


rather be deemed the boding of ignorant ſuſpicion 
than the voice of ſalutary caution. What though in 
former ages Henry the Eighth required unwearied 


7 


— 


pliability in the conſciences of his ſubjects? What 
though Charles the Firſt commanded his collectors 
of revenue to exact illegal impoſitions from their 


fellow. citizens? What though his ſucceffor ſummon. 


ed thoſe who ferved in his fleets and armies to carry 
on unjuſtifiable hoſtilities againſt the Dutch? It is 
almoſt as improbable, it may be ſaid, that the per- 
ſecution and injuſtice of thoſe days ſhould revive, as 


' It is impoffible for the days themſelves to return. 


The eſtabliſhment of the principles of the Refor- 
mation and of the Revolution undoubtedly promiſes 
a great degree of ſecurity againſt ſimilar dangers. 
But it is not poſſible to affirm, that, in the fluctuation 


of human events and human intereſts, ſomething 


ſimilar to what has happened heretofore can never 
take place again. The evil may not recur in its an- 


ceient form, nor diffuſe itſelf to its ancient extent. 


Yet however varied in appearance, it may b Se Men- | 


tially the ſame. And on whatever principle it was 


the duty of a ſubje& in former times to withſtand at 


all hazards the commands of his governors, when 


they enjoined flagrant acts of impiety and — 1 


on the very ſame principle would it be at all times 
the duty of an Engliſhman ſteadily to decline obey- 
ing any orders of his ſuperiors,. which his conſci- 


ence ſhould tell him were in any degree impious or 


unjuſt. 5 . 1 
Under the limitations which have been ſtated, it 


is the duty of every Britiſh ſubject to obey with 


punctuality, promptitude, and cheerfulneſs, the laws 


of the land which are actually in force; that is, 

which are neither become obſolete by diſuſe, nor are 
underſtood to have been deprived by any other cir- 
cumſtance of their authority, though ſtill continu 


1 
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in the Statute Book; and all publie uſages admitted 
to have the obligatory power of laws. Reaſon in- 
culcates this duty upon en en of his o 
po ement z er dictates are expres! 
74 4" hened by Chriſtianity, | : 
— Chillinet ripturds-do not enjoin their fol- 
lowers to adopt any hs form of Government 
in preference to another; they do not profeſſedly de- 
fine what circutaſtatices are neceſſary to conſtitute 
any one à lawfut Governor; nor to what extent a 
lawful Governor has a tight to require the obedi- 
enee of his fubjeQs. Theſe were points altogether 
 foreign-to the views and objects of the ſacred writers; 
who leave them to ba decided, the. firſt by the vo- 
hmtary choice of different nations, the ſecond by 
the rules of natural juſtice, the laſt by general prin- 
ciples of morality and the laws of each particular 
' States But in every country, as. ſoon as thoſe fun- 
damental pointi are adjuſted, Chriſtianity interpoſes 
her fanctions ; and pronounces it to be "Had cunt: of: 
every man to obey the lawful commands, and to re- 
ſpect the perſons, and pray for the welfare of the 
magiſtrates of the community to which he- belongs. 
Submit yourſelves for the Lord's ſake,” faitd-8 St. 
Peter, (“ to every ordinance of man, (to every per- 
ſon whom men have inveſted with any degree of lawful 
authbrity over you) whether it be to the King as 
* ſupreme, or unto Governors, (all ſubordinate 
Ew the p “ as unto them that ate ſent by him 
the punjſhment of. evil doers, and the praiſe 
« of them that do well“ 1 Pefer, g. ii. v. 13. 
f * who are thus ordained by men tu execute the 
functions of Governors are to be obeyed for con 
* ſcience ſaxe; and therefore are ſaid by St. Paul 
10 be ordained of God. There is no power but of 
- Gotl;” every ferm of lawful government and 
magiſtracy is ſanktioned by the Almighty : © the 
. * Powers that be, are ordained of God 55 even the 
2  idolatrous 
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idolatrous and perſecuting Roman power had autho- 
ity from God ito — obedience from thoſe to 
en the Apoſtle wrote, becauſe their ſeveral coun- 
tries had faithfully and repeatedly engaged '(6) to 
render it: whence St. Paul infers, that “ whoever 

e refiſteth the power,” whoever withholds juſt obe- 
_ dience from his lawful rulers, <* refiſteth . ordi- 


4 nance of God; and they that reſiſt ſnall receive 
to themſelves ne After various per- 
general 


tinent inſtructions he concludes with this 
admonition: Render therefore to all' (to each 
magiſtrate in his proper department) their dues; 
tribute, to whom tribute is due cuſtom, to whom 
e cuſtõm; ; fear, to whom fear; honour, to whom 
% honour.“ (Rom. iii. py.) In another part 
of the Scriptures the ſame Apoſtle directs private in- 
dividuals earneſtly to pray for their magiſtrates, from 
the higheſt to the low; and to return thanks to 
Heaven for their wetkire. „ exhort therefore, 
„that firſt of all ſupplications, prayers, interceſſi- 
* ons,--and. giving of thanks, be made for all men; 
for Kings, and for all chat are in authority, that 
« 2 maf lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
„ podlineſs and * ·EN for this is good and * 
45 — in the ſight of God our Saviour.“ 71 
0 e. ii. v. 123. 5 
Of the obligations impoſed by the laws and uſages | 
00 the land, one of the moſt important is that of 
allegiance to the Sovereign. This obligation reſts 
equally on all Britiſh ſubjects, though the greater 
part of them have not expreſsly taken it upon them- 
ſelves by oath. But all have taken it upon them- 
5 ſeloes by having voluntarily continued, when arrived 


Fo 00 Chriſt had in like * pronounced the Jews bound to ſub- 

| mit to the Roman Emperor, becaufe they acknowledged bim for 

their Sovereign by the unequivocal teſtimony of i im % * | 
. ee cow, as well as by various other proofs. . 2 


W 


n 


1 8 N ² > Mood 
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ut years of diſcretion, to be inhabitants and citizens 


of Great Britain; for the laws of the land, which 
they have thus engaged to obey, clearly ſuppoſe and 


require that all who enjoy the protection of Goyern- 


ment ſhould repay it by allegiance. A gs it was 


held, and many. of our legal (c) writers a 
have been perfectly fatiafied with the. idea, t 

' perſon born within the juriſdiction of the 
Great Britain, was bound. in conſequence o* *4 


' circumſtance alone to render him allegiance during 
life, 


as his abſolute and indubitable right. 


335 


This 


opinion was derived from the times of feudal barba- 
riſm, when the liege Lord conſidered his vaſſals in 


prop 


inde 


the ſame light as a farmer looks upon his cattle ; as 


oprietor of the parent, he aſſerted that he had an 
feaſible title to the offspring ; as ſupreme owner 
of the ſoil, he claimed all who chanced to be born 


upon it, as his own (4) men. The minds of men 
are at. preſent ſo far emancipated from the prejudices 
of i ignorance, . that few perſons would now think of 


maintaining the claim of a Prince to allegiance from 
' thoſe born within his territories, on the ground 


- 


his hands both together between thoſe of the Lord who ſ. 
fore him ; ning 9 —4 | 
dat day forth, of life, and limb, and earthly honour ; and then 
« I ſis, from the fared - 
e minat um, or the ſeudifts; from the 
\ 46 form ＋ wards, Dereic a args 5 
=" 2 


| which has been ſtated. 


Ihe claim of natural, 


petual, and indefeaſible allegiance is however 


e nant u 


ſupported by authors of high repute; though they 


| have choſen a new and more ſpecious foundation to 
ſuſtain the ſu 


Tl ructure of their 9 


© 2 Blackſtone, 7 i 1 368, Kc. | | 


per- 
(till 


Sir 


« Beſides an oath of fealty or-profeſſion of faith to the Lord, 


pon inveſtiture did uſually 


« which was the parent of our oath of allegiance, the vaſſal or te- 
homage to his Lord; opetly. 


„ and humbly .kneeling, being ungirt, uncovered, and e 


2 * - ».* ” 


ofefling that he did become his man, from 


E 


Which ceremony was deno- 
ä vol, ii. * 
- William | 


to — to their common duties. Surely then this 
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William Blackftone, ſpeaking of natural | allegiance, 
fays that © it is perpetual; (e) that it is due from 
all men born within the Kine s dominions imme- 


« diately upon their birth. For immediately upon 


„ their. birth they are under the King 


o protection, 
« at à time too when (during their infancy) they are 


Ns incapable of proteQing themſelves. en alte- 


is therefore à debt of gratitude which can- 
« not be forfeited,” cancelled; or altered by any 
+ chit kige of time, place, of cireumſtance, nor by 
ing but the united concurrence of the Le- 
It is a principle of univerſal law, that 


* 5 natural. born ſubject of one Prince eannot, by 
& any act of his own, no not by ſwearing allegiance 
1 e another, put off or diſcharge his natural afle. 


ee to the former. For this natural ä 

45 "Wks intrinſic and primitive and antecedent to the 
«other, and cannot be diveſted without the con- 
current act of that Prince to whom it was firſt 
« due The principle here recited may have deen 
4 principle of univerfal law in the feudal fyſtem; 
but ti is not 4 a een of werke 1 To 
3 | | affirm 
65 Blende, ak i. p. 36g. . | 
4 005 F I-ſhould be thoug! e this nt of wins 
w” with. but little ceremony, I would beg leave: to obſerve, that 


the earned Judge himſelf, from whom I have traoſcribed It, can ſee 
n deliberately violated and contradicted on more than one occaſion 


without expreſſing the ſmalleit difapprobation, and without appear- 
| EIN to ſuſpe&-that there was 2 thing wrong id he proceeding. 


. fe 372, 373+ that in conſequence of this general principle 
that every man owes: natural allepiance where he is born, 
8 act of Parliament became neceff after the; Reſto- 


5 — for the naturalization of > children of his ſty's Engliſn 


f 


jeQs born in foreign eduotries duting the troubles.” And, 


| by? everal modern ſtututes, all children born out of the King's 


whoſe fathers (ot grandfathers by the father's rien were 


A. Sands, ate how deemed to be. naturalcbors. ſubjects = 
4 808 le 
„ were antainted, &c.“ and being thus admitted to a full participa- 


fe all intents and ſee, unleſs their- ſaid anceſtors 


tion uf 'the common rights of Eng iſhmen, are conſequent] by 3 
eſervedly 


Celebrated 


1 8 when 


- 
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arm that the mere circumſtance of an infant's bü- 
ing born within the territories of any Monarch dees 
of itſelf give that Monarch a right to govern the in- 
would be ae to be the 
height of Sördley. And there is no more reaſon 
75 maintaining ſuch a tight to have accrued to kim 
from the further circumſtance of the child's being 
nurtured and protected within his realm from birth to 
matihood. The debt thereby incurred js, as Sir 
William Blackſtone rightly terms it, a debt of gra- 
titude.- But the concluſion which he wilhed to 7 
bliſh, required him to have proved it a debt of jul- 
tice. The payment of the latter, if refuſed, may 
be exacted by force: the diſcharge of the former 
cannot (g) be demanded compulfority ; it muſt low | 
from ſpontaneous ſentiments of thankfalneſ on the 
part of him who has receiyed the benefit. Were I 
to find on the public road a traveller thrown froth 8. 
horſe, with brokef limbs, i in a ſtate of inſenfibility, 
Ko, oh the point of expiring: were I to convey | 
niet lodgings, to 150 A the belt medical at- 
ndance, 1 with a great degree of perſonal tro 


| celebrated reaſoner, who in a preceding page held ſuch 1 un- 
guage ceſpocling the obligation of natural allegiance, affirming it to 
- be'® perpetual, and ines of bring forfened, cancelled, or al- 
6 tered. by avy change of time, place, or aircumſfance, or by any 
5 Wir, but the concurtence of that Prince ro whom it was fitit 
' ought to have ftigmiarized theſe Afts of Parliainent in the 
2 terms of reprobanan, as direct and premeditated breaches 
of Jakkicez as immediately flying in the face of his favourite 8 
© of univerſal law ; and as aiming to deprive the foreign Princ 
whoſe Kingdoms theft children of Eighth parents cflanced ff "= 
fee the light, bf their natural-born. fubj Jects. $5. no tecofd bf the 
comſent of thoſe Princes to ihe acts 3 ee bas yet been pro- 
duced, ought he not to have proagunce m void from — 
ginning; and to have charged Ko Britiſh. hers to r̃eſtot̃e to n 
e hole poteptates ** their own men of whom we are defrauding 
em? | 
* By our exa#ions of gratitude, and ont Kregaent propoſils to 
"7 enforce its obſervance, we only ſtre v that we have miſtaken its na- 
3 ture. ”» Ferguſon's Hiſtory of Civil Society, 5th. edit. p. ow 


ble 
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ble and perſonal expence to effect his cure: 1 might 
cConceive him to have incurred a debt of gratitude; 
but I ſhould have no right to exact an indemnifica- 
tion,. I do not ſay that if he were able to return to 
me) what had been expended on his account, he wauld 
be innocent in the ſight of God, ſhould he refuſe to 
make me amends, were I to think it reaſonable to 
deſire it. Neither do I affirm that a perſon born and 
.educated in Great Britain would be guiltleſs in the 
eye of his Maker, if when arrived at years of dif. 
. cretion he ſhould quit the country on ſlender grounds, 
and decline to enrol himſelf among the ſubjects of 
the State. But he would at that period become in- 
veſted with a right to freedom of action in this re- 
ſpect; and would be entitled on the principles of 
5 natural juſtice to decide according to his own judg- | 
ment, and to chooſe in what part of the globe he 
Would fix himſelf, and to what power he would pay 
1 in return for protection. The former is 
8 the price of the latter; and every man has a right, 
until he enters into an agreement to the contrary, to 
purchaſe whatever he wants at that market, which 
offers it to him on- the terms which he deems It the 
moſt eligible to accept. 
The only juſt foundation on which the claim of 
J allegia nce can be reſted is the voluntary a& of the 
2 ſabjef jeft, whereby he takes theobligation upon himſelf. 
78 Ard ſince all Britiſh ſubjects have 3 in- 
: - curred this obligation; ſome in the moſt ſolemn 
manner by taking the oath, and the reſt no leſs 
effectually by accepting the protection and the civil 
rights which are granted by the laws on the condi · 
tion of allegiance ; 1 ſhall 1 all as bound to 
the performance of the duties a ores (5) by the 


650 The oath of . may be tendered to all perſons above 
. the age 88 years, whether natives, denizens, or aliens, either 
in the Court - leet of W or in the N 's Court. lack · 


| 2 26 368. 


oath, 


* 
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oath, and ſhall proceed to enquire into the nature 
and extent of their obligation. 1 * | | 
Ihe terms of the oath are theſe, Me 1 
„„I A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, that 1 
* will be faithful and bear true allegiance to his Ma- | 
4 jeſty King George. 80 help me God.” | 
The: res 0 of the oath is to be collected from 
the known will of the impoſer. It is the ſenſe in 
which the impoſer of an oath is conceived by him 
who takes it to deſign it to be underſtood, that re- 
gulates the obligations impoſed by it. 
Who then is the impoſer of the oath of alles 
| ance on the preſent race of Engliſhmen? Not ſure 7 
the Convention Parliament at the Revolution, as an 
eminent (i) moraliſt afſerts. Its authority lies buried 
in the graves of the members who compoſed it: nay 
it expired before them on the diſſolution of that Par- 
liament. The preſent Legiſlature of the land, which 
/ confefſedly has a right to abrogate the oath altoge- 
ther, or to modify it in any manner which it may 
think proper, by forbearing to exerciſe this power 
continues and fanQions it; 'and is the impoſer of the 
oath on its cotemporaries. We are no farther con- 
cerned to enquire into the meaning which the Con- 
vention Parliament annexed to the oath, than as ſuch 
an enquiry might contribute to throw light on the 
ſenſe afſixed to it by the Parliament now exiſting, if 
doubts ſhould ariſe on that ſubject. And in that caſe, 
if we ſhould ſee reaſon to conclude that a new ſenſe 
is attached to any of the terms of the oath by the 
_ preſent impoſers (for there are few words and phraſes 
in any language which may not be underſtood in a 
more or leſs qualified ſignification); whether it be a 
ſenſe more ſtriẽt or more lax than the original im- 
port, it is that which we are bound to embrace. To 
| contend that we are tied to the former meaning, be- 


% e Paley, in his ness of Moral and Political 
Philoſophy, vol. i. p. 200. 6th edit. | 


cauſe 
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_ cauſe it was that in which our anceſtors in the pre- 
_ ceding century, v who introduced the oath, required 
it to de taken by thoſe who were then «ay would 
he as r as jt would be to maintain, that 
. _ when we ſtyle our prefent Sovereign defender of * 
Hlaith, we mean defender of the Popiſh faith, be- 
| - cauſe that was the meaning of the title when firſt 
canferred by the See of Rome on an Engliſh Mo- 
3 an. There ems no ground however to apprehend 
> _ that in che preſent inſtance any change of fignificati- 
- on un the terms of the oath has taken place. Moſt 
_ Engliſhmen,” were a diverſity of ſentiment. to ariſe 
- Eanrerning theit real fotoe, would admit that expla- 
vation of chem to be. juſt, which ſhould be proved 
e to the the principles of the Corvemjon-Parlia- | 


It has probably been the general. e 3 
by Rng lihmen to the proceedings of that Parliament, 
"which bas chiefly contributed to preſerve unaltered the 
_ opinion of the import of the oath. The words of theoath 
are not in themſelves the maſt likely to retain during 
A long courſe of years preciſely the ſame acceptation. 
The term allegiance is. in itſelf extremely vague and 
indeterminate; and indeed the purpoſe of the oath 
is rather to indicate the perſon entitled to the throne, 
than to 2 A the duties which are owing to him. 
On the former point it ſpeaks in preciſe and unequi- 
vocal language; on the latter it appears to expreſs 
itſelf with ſkugied obſcurity ; ; and leaves the ſubject 

o interpret, an ambiguous phraſe by recurring to the 
tem of 1 and en ee 


5 is.obl 


* „0 


* 69 690? = — * hem is more eneral 0 n uy 
| e the forther, the Tybje& only 8 that he will be faithful apd 
e begf tre allegiante to the ; out mentionin g his heirs, 


IB 4 or — Black- 
3 lone ol. 1, . 368. 
c | rags The 


: U 7 * . 
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Ihe oath of 'abjuration, which is likewifearnpoſed 
by the exiſting Legiſlature on all perſons in amy civil 
office, truſt, or employment, and may be tendered 
dy two: Juſtices of the Peace to any perſon ſuſpected 
of diſaffection, is uſually (/) underſtood to furniſh an 
ample comment on the oath of allegiance. It con- 
tains a fall recoguition of the right or his Majeſty to 
the Throne, under the Act of Settlement; a pro- 
miſe of bearing faith and true allegiance to him, and 
of defending him againſt all treaſons, and of dif- 
cloſing them; and a renunciation of all claims off 


the deſcendants of the Tate Pretender. Theſe en- 
gagements and declarations are couched in very 
ſtrong and explicit language. Yet perhaps they 
impoſe few, if any, obligations, which were not 
already incurred by the oath of allegiance. For the 
promite of < being faithful and bearing true allegi- 

ance to King George,” neceſſarily implies that he; 
and he alone, has a legal right to the Crown; and 
can ſcarcely be underſtood to mean lefs than that the 
juror will defend him in the poſſeſſion of his legal 
right againſt' unlawful attacks. e 
But though the oath of allegiance binds the ſub- 
je to ſupport his Sovereign in the exerciſe of all the 
rights with which the exiſting laws inveſt him, it 


{!) * The oath of abjuration introduced in the reign. of King 
„William very amply ſupplies the looſe and general texture of the 
« oath of allegiance ; it recognizing the right of his Majefty 
* derived under the Act of Settlement; engaging to ſuppat 
« him to the vrmoſt of the juror's power; promiſmg to diſcloſe 
all traitorous conſpiracies againſt hun; and expreſsly renouacing 

any claim of the deſcendants of the late Pretender.” Black- 
lone, vol. i. p 368. 5 3 8 
1 have hot thought it requiſite to notice che oath of fapremacy, 
us it relates diy te a denial of ceitain pretended rights arroguteti 
by the See of Rome z age inſt which even the Catholic ſubjects of 
Great, Britain have delivered their general and unequiyocal teſti- 
mony. On this point none of my readers, T apprehend, can be at 
a lols to diſcern their duty, or unwillig to proceed to the füll ex- 


* 


25 85 requires 
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requires nothing further. It binds no man to ſup- 
port his Monarch in acts of injuſtice; it binds no 
man to render the leaſt —— obedience to the 
Toyal. command, if it ſhould enjoin the breach of 
the molt inconſiderable law; or the infr nt. of 
2 fingle right of the bumbleſt peaſant. In Great 
Britain the law is paramount and ſupreme; it rules 
every inhabitant of the realm from the throne to the 
cottage ; it will not permit even its higheſt executive 
officer to put forth for its deſtruction thoſe N 
which it has placed in his hands that they might be 
employed in enforcing its decrees: and if ever the 
— be put forth for that purpoſe, it prohibits 
every — ay under: its juriſdiQtion from en 
in the attempt. 
The wiſdom of the Conſtitution has fortified our 
ndert with ſuch ample bulwarks, and the Family on 
. has been ſo far from manifeſting a diſpo- 

— 55 to ſubvert them; that we look forward to their 
permaneney, under the Divine bleſſing, with a con- 
fidence little ſhort of perfect ſecurity. The nature 
however of the preſent, work requires the ſtatement 

of two fundamental rights, which the people of 
Great Britain have retained notwithſtanding their 
engagements to their governors, for the defence of 

national freedom, and the augmentation of national 
happineſs. | 
The firſt is the right of reſuming the delegated 
authority of the State from the hands of governors, 
who deliberately and flagrantly violate the conditions 
on which it was committed to them. 

The precedent of the Revolution in 1683 is Rl 
fo freſh in the minds of Engliſhmen, that a ſimple 
reference to that happy event will ſufficiently prove 
the truth of this poſition. But let it be remembered 
with reſpe& to the right in queſtion, if any crifis 
now unforeſeen and unexpected ſhould oblige poſte- 


ae to have recourſe to it; * in ſuch a conjuncture 
| the 
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the breach of contract on the part of the Sovereign 
would not. juſtify a fubject in co-operating forcibly _ 
to expe] him from the throne, unleſs on mature re- 
flection he ſhould believe in his conſcience that the 
nation was defirous that the forfeiture ſhould be ex - 
atcted If perſonal attachment to the Monarch, the 
= hope of his conducting himſelf conſtitutionally for 
dme future, or the dread. of inteſtine broils and civil 
war, ſhould determine the nation to overlook the 
criminal proceedings; that determination once ma- 
nifeſted (whether expreſsly declared, or impliedly 
conveyed by circumſtances) would reſtore to * 
ſeſſor of the throne the title to it which he had loſt, 
and render every individual guilty of direct injuſtictre 
who ſhould queſtion it on the ground of thoſe acts of 
uſurpation, which the public will had buried in par- 
don and oblivion. And further, if the wiſh of the 
nation to reſume the royal power from the Monarch 
vho had betfayed his truſt ſhould unequivocally ap- 
you ; yet no private ſubje& would be innocent be- 
fore God in taking up arms for that purpoſe, unleſs 
he were ſeriouſly perſuaded that the attempt had a 
reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. For though he might 
commit no breach of juſtice by engaging in a hope- 
leſs war againſt a manifeſt and declared tyrant; he 
would ſhew a very ſinful diſregard of the welfare of 
his countrymen, an object which he ought to pro- 
- mote with zealous and unvarying ſolicitude, were he 
to irritate their oppreſſor to additional outrages, and 
to diſcourage future reſiſtance, by a haſty and im- 
provident appeal to the ſword. SOT ET TE 
The unauthorized acts of power have hitherto 
been ſuppoſed to take place on the part of the Sove- 
reign. But if either Houſe of Parliament were re- 
ſolutely to overleap the conſtitutional limits of its 
functions, and to perſiſt in its uſurpations in defiance 
of the other branches of the Legiſlature and of the 
Nation; the principles which gave birth to the Re- 
TI | | volution 


— 
U 
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volution would in that caſe equally vindicate refiſt- 
une on the part of thoſe branches and of the peo. 
ple. And the private ſubject vught to be governed, 
as to the exerciſe 125 the right, by the CRT Ta 
recently ſtated. 


The Britiſh nation dy likewiſe W to felt 
* right of making any alterations in the Conſtity- 


tion, if extreme emergences ſnould ever occur, 


which it ſhall be firmly convinced that the public 
welfare and ſafety require; although the Conftity. 
| tional Legiſlature ſhould refuſe its conſent. ” 

It has been aſſerted by writers, whoſe carneſtneſs 
to avoid one extreme has carried them to another, 
that the Nation has no ſuch right; that the Conki. 
tution was ſettled at the Kevotuthotn for ever; and 
that all rights fimilar to that under conſideration, if 
Engliſhmen poſſeſſed them before, were at that period 
ſolemaly renounced and abdicated by our anceſtors, 
not only for themſelves, but for all their poſterity to 
the end of time. This opinion is built upon certain 
expreflions to be found in the Acts of Parliament 
paſſed in the reign of William and Mary reſpecting 
the · ſueceſſion to the crown, and already noticed in a 
former chapter. Io ſuppoſe however that our an- 
deſtors were competent to abdicate the rights of their 
poſterity ty, in this or i in any reſpedt, to the end of 
time, is to ſuppoſe that they were competent to in- 
terfere between their deſcendants and the Onmipo- 
tent; and to preclude them from receiving at his 
hand the common rights of the human ſpecies, It is 
to ſuppoſe that one generation may de competent to 
„ N its remoteſt poſterity as vaſſals to the great 

ogul, or as flaves to the Emperor of Morocco. 
For * that generation has power to abdicare one 
right for its deſcendants,” it has power to abdicate 
all; if it has power to conſign them for ever to one 
potentate, it has power to confign them to any. 

"The main concern of every — is not 


with 
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with the conduct of his anceſtors, but with his own; 
not to diſcover whether his forefathers, in framing 
the Acts of Parliament alluded to, meant to arrogate 
- to themſelves à power, which it was impoſhble for 
them to poſtefs, of renouncing for their poſterity the 
right in queſtion 5; but whether their poſterity now 
exiſting have a or” een resale it for 


— 


a | themſelves. 


Now it ſeems altogether improbable char any na- 
Gow; in delegating the exerciſe of authority to go- 
vernors CE — fhould deſign to 
contract, that provided thoſe conditions ſhould be 
obſerved on their part, no circumſtance, no criſis 
whatever, no conceivable yiciffitude or emergency of 
heman affairs, ſhould induce it to interfere, and al- 
ter the Conſtitution without their confent. Nothj 
dur evidence too authentic to be denied, too preciſe 
tobe miſunderſtood, nothing ſhort of moral demon- 
firation, would be fulcient to prove, that if a fan- 
damental change in the ſyſtem were requiſite in the 
optnion of the nation for the public fafety and hap- 
pines, the Legiſlature -wom have a right, accord- 
ing to the terms on which it holds its authority, for 
ever: to interpoſe its veto; and to obſtruct the gene- 
ral ſeeurity and welfare, the avowed objects of all 
eiyn Government, on the plea of che inviolabltity of 
its particular privileges. 

In the preſent cafe, the damonAiutive evidence 
appears on the other ide of the queſtion. 

In proof of this affertion may be produced the &. 
rect teſtimony of a writer, generally eſteemed one 
of the ableſt expoſitors of the rights of -Englithmen, 
and: univerſally. allowed to be free from an undue 
bias to the fide of "democratic control. Sir William 
Blackſtone pronounces (n), that whenever a queſ- 

daß ariſes between. the ſaciery at large, aud any 


1 Ds 285 (m) Blackſtone 46k i. p. 212. 
| M magiſtrate 
88 


as "GENERAL Durizs oP ENGLISHMEN ; 
ally delegated 


* magiſtrate veſted with powers ori 
e by that ſociety, it muſt be e the voice of the 
& foctety-itſelf : there is not upon any other tri. 
66 ee to reſort to. In another part of his Com- 
mentaries, (n) ſpeaking of the prerogative claimed bY 
James the Firſt, he ſays : The people heard wi 
“ aſtoniſhment doctrines preached from the throne 
and the pulpit ſubverſive of liberty and property, 
& and all the natural ri ghts of — Th hey ex. 
« amined i into the divinity of this claim, and Found 
© it weakly and ga, ſupported. And common 
« reaſon ny them that, if it were of human origin 
< 10 2 could eftabli ably it without power 0 
. wocation.””, And in anoth er place, having fir ob- 
ſerved that in caſes of unconſtitutional oppreſſion on 
the part of the Sovereign Power (o © — — will 
not be reaſoned out of the feelings of humanity ; 
2 nor will ſacrifice their liberty by a ſcrupulous ad. 
© herence to thoſe political maxims which were ori- 
 ginally eſtabliſhed to preſerve it ;*”* he afterwards 
proceeds in the following decifive terms: * In theſe, 
* or other circumſtances which a fertile imagination may 
< furniſb, ſince both law and hiſtory are ſilent, it be- 
comes us to be ſilent too; leaving to . we. 
60 rations, whenever neceſſity and the ſafety 
bc whole ſhall require it, he exertion of thoſe "4g in 
« « though latent powers of ſociety, which no: climate, no 
© time, no 3 no contract, * * can euer & 
"gow or _— ts | * 
ew 


i: 8 Blackſtone, ol. 3 iv. p- ans... © wid. BY i. p. 245. 

59 This expreſſion of the learned Judge is not altogether accu- 
rate: An individual has it in his power to ſurrender for himſelf the 
right in queſtion, like any other of his actual rights, by contract; 
and conſequently all the individuals compoſing a nation are equally 
| competent to ſurrender it for themſelves, However, it is undenia- 

* bly. Sit William Blackſtone's opinion, that the Engliſh Nation has 
entered into no ſuch contract with its deputed Governors; and that 
cales of the fort now . 2 are hon included; in the ſocial 
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| _ Few national proceedings, however, could at any 
period be more criminal than a needleſs wann 


compact. (the exiſtence of which he repeatedly maintains) but are 
left open to be decided, if ever they ſhould occur, by the will of 
the community. - - CBE rr a eg 

* 'Thoſe who deny the exiſtence of a ſocial compa arrive by ano- 
+ ther road at the ſame concluſion. No. uſage, law or authorit 
* whatever is ſo. binding, that it need or ought to be 4 now> j 
* when it may be changed with advantage to the community. The 
, family of the Prioce, the order of Sueccefſion, the prerogative of 
« the Crown, the form and parts of the Legiſlature, together with 
e the reſpective: powers, office, duration, and mutual N 


* 


«of the ſeveral parts, are all only fo many laws, mutable like other 
* Jaws whenever expediency requires; either by the ordinary Act 
«« of the Legiſlature ; or, if the occaſion deſerve it, by the interpofition 
« of the people.” Paley's Moral and Political Philoſophy, 6th edi- 
i oo ooo roo in gd 
The Revolution of 4688 was an inſtance in which the right under 
 ronf;deration was exerciſed. The proceedings of the Convention 
Parliament cat be vindicated only on theſe two principles : that the 
Nation had a right ro make ſuch changes in its Conſtitution as it 
deemed eſſential to the public good; even though they ſhould direQ- 
ly affe& the then conſtitutional rights of thoſe of the Royal Family 
ho had broken no compact, but on the contrary were univerſally 
acknowledged as the friends and defenders of the people: and chat 
the Nation had authoriſed the Parliament to exerciſe that right on 
is behalf to a very ample extent. Io conformity to theſe princi 
aſter the expulſion of James, who had been guilty of the breach of 
contract; after the excluſion of the Prince of Wales, who had 
broken no contract; whoſe birth however was then thought by ſome 
not ſuſſiciently authenticated; they in the firſt place annexed an en- 
tirely new condition to the inheritance of the Crown, namely, that 
ol. Froteſtantiſm; ànd in the next place, inſtead of permitring it to 
devolve on Mary, who was fo dear to public gratitude, who was a 
"Proteſtant, who according to the ancient Conſtitution had an ex- 
cluſive right to the throne, her brother be ing ſer aſide; they elected 
her huſband William, who had not the ſligheſt previous title, to be 
King, They placed indeed a ſceptre in the hand of Mary; but it 
Was a batten ſceptre. They made her, as Sir William Blaekſtone 
'obſerves (vol. i. p. 216), ** only nominally, Queen.” They decreed 
that * the /ole and full exerciſe of the regal power ſhould be only in, 
and executed by, the Prince of Orange.” They decreed, that 
in caſe of Mary's death'the Crown ſhould not devolve to her ſiſter 
the Princeſs Anne, but remain abſolutely and excluſively to William. 
\ 5 Perbaps,” ſays Sir William Blackſtone (vol. i. p. 215), upon 
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dent exerciſe of the right in 
of Government depend all the advantages 
_. which poliſhed and enlightened ſociety poffeſſes over 
the inſecure and rude life of ſavage tribes. And all 


Sobernment owes a large ſhare, perhaps the largeſt 
Mare, of its energy to the opinion which is enter- 


rained of its ſtability. Hence frequent and ſtriking 

changes in a Conſtitution, whatever benefits they 
may promiſe or introduce, will certainly contribute 
in one moſt important point to endanger the public 
happineſs. It is alſo to be remembered, that no great 


in a Government is ever adopted With una- 


mimity: that thofe who are attached to the ancient 


| formare ſoured and rendered difatisfied by the alte- 
ration: that there is always a hazard of civil con- 


vulfions, always a riſk of final diſappointment, at- 


_ tending: the new experiment: and that an ample al- 
is. in prudence to be made for unforeſeen 


and unexpected conſequences. Theſe re. 
= : 


pply in ſome” degree to all fundamental 
pray in forms of Government, even when wrought 
| by he regular means provided by the laws of the 
country. But they apply with double force to Re- 
volations effected by a nation itfelf ſuperſeding the 
fonctions of its exiting Magiſtrates by an exerciſe 
of its dormant- rights. No nation therefore which is 
Poſſefied of any tolerable Conſtitution ought to exert 


Its right of 1 4 by its own actual interpoſi- 


tion ; unleſs there ſhould be the moſt convincing 


reaſons: to believe that the Revolution will be attend - 


ed with an aeceſſion of general good very far exceed - 


queſtion Om the preſid- 


— 


ing any temporary) or permanent evils which may be 


likely to enſue. For otherwiſe, all who ſhould en- 
e to accompliſh i it, though not chargeable with 


| the princi iples before eſtabliſhed, the Cvirrentloy might, if they 
* 1 65 
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injuſtice ice towards the ancient Governors would be 
moſt criminal in the me of God; they would prove 
themſelves ineonſtant and raſh” where inconftancy 
and raſhneſs would be leaſt: excuſable; riſking not 
only their own happineſs; but that of multitudes of 
_- ters x hrs eventually p haps that” 'of * 
nerations of their poſteritʒ. 

1 if then it be true of Nations in general, that it is 
dcheir duty to act with the greateſt caution as to the 
introduction of radical changes into their reſpective 
forms of Government; and more eſpecially never to 
reſort to their latent right of introducing them againſt 
the conſent of the exiſting Legiſlatures, except in 
thoſe great emergences when the public ſafety and 
happineſs moſt obviouſly depend on the national in- 
terference; it is an obſervation which may with pe- 
culiar force be applied to Great Britain. For we are 
not only in poſſeſſion of à Conſtitution under which 
al ranks of ſubjects have long enjoyed the bleflings 
of liberty and fecurity, of public and private hap» 
pineſs, to an extent rarely if ever experienced in any 
other country; but of a Conſtitution which has pro- 
vided the means of making eſſential alterations even 
in the form af Government itſelf, if ever the Nation 
ſhould be ſeriouſly and 5 convinced of 
their being neceſſary. 

III. We are now to conſider thoſe eek duties 
of Engliſhtnen, which though they reſult from the 
tles by which ſubjects of the ſame empire are bound 
to their lawful Governors and to each other, are ei- 
ther altogether or to a confiderable degree incapable 
of being aſcertained by poſitive ſtatutes. From this 
peculiarity in their nature, the extent in which they 
we reſpectively incumbent on each iridividual, and 
the manner in which they may beſt be performed by 
him, are points left to be determined by his own pri- 
vate judgment. 

- Thoſe, duties may be comprehended under the fin- 
; 3 gle 
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gle'term; Patriotiſm} by which term is meant u de. 
culiar uffection for dur ' Countrymbn, attended n 
- ative zeal to promote their welfare. 
That patriotiſm is a moral duty, is gar con- 
feſſed: dy perſons of every creed. Even thoſe who 
are temarkable for unfeeling ſelfiſhneſs in their pri- 
vate intercourſe with their . individual - 
iy, are uſually loud in their profeſſions of unbounded 
attachment to che community. In every ſeminary of 
duration patriotiſm is ſet before the youthfal ſcholar 
2s ſhe ruling principle of the nations in whole hiſtory 
he is initiated; as the parent of every heroic action, 
_ of every generous enterpriſe, which throws 2 luſtre 
bver elaffic ages. It is repreſented as one of the firſt 
pgeſtions of untutored reaſon; one of the moſt im- 


. dictates of enlightened philoſophy. "Reaſon 


and philoſo phy are employed to a very beneficial pur- 
poſe, when they illuſtrate the true nature and enforce 
the 'bbligation of patriotiſm. But they are mot the 


_ only foundations on which the duty of patriotiſm 
reſts” nor the only ſources from ieh its Wen 


3 be collected. 

It is not unuſual with thoſe who: in modem times 
allume the character of philoſophers, to conceive 
that they aim at the Chriſtian religion a thruſt which 
cannot be parried, when they affrm that it does not 


inculeate patriotiſm upon its followers. - To this af. 


fertion fincere believers in Chriſtianity have ſome- 
times given countenance, erfoneduſſy coneeiving pa- 


triotiſm. to imply either an excluſive. love for our 

en repugnant to that univerſal benevolence 
which the Goſpel requires g or atleaſt ſuch a degree 
of partial regard to them, as in practice would al- 


moſt ine vitably produce injuſtice and unkindneſs to- 
— eee, e Gllowing wana, and ob- 
ET vatians 


) That pat otiſm founded on Chriſtian rinciples is Way to 
EO he _ teeffe®, hight have been Myron from a parallel 


inſtance 
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. N „C 7 I SF OY 
ſerrations may poſſibly contribute to throw ſome light 


upon the ſobſect t. 53 
The nations who at the time of the promulgation 
of Chriſtianity formed almoſt the whole of the civi- 
lized world, were the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. They were the nations to whom the new 
religion was firſt preached by its. Founder-and by his 
Apoſtles. Of theſe nations, the Romans eyed all 
others as their deſtined vaſſals; the Greeks defpiſed 
them as. barbarians: the Jews deteſted them as ac- 
curſed, © To Took upon all foreigners with unbridled 
ambition, with arrogant diſdain, and with intole- | 
rant hatred, was their patriotiſm. Their love of 
their own country was comprized in utter enmity to 


all the reſt of mankind. Was it probable then, I 


would aſk any candid enquirer, that Chriſt and his 
Diſciples, when addreſſing themſelves to hearers fill- 
ed with ſuch extravagant and abominable prejudices, 
would deal largely in exhortations to patriotiſm ? 
Was it probable that they would deliyer even ness | 

ing 


| expreſs exhortation? Would not a teacher, ſuppo 


him poſſeſſed only of human wiſdom, who had ex- 
perienced the obſtinate (7) reluctance with which the 
3 ets We F bits 


inſtance occurring every day. Is not peculiar warmth of affeQion 
in the various editions of domeſtie life enjoined by Chriſtianity 2? 
And does this affectiop tend to render men deyoid of equity and be- 
nevolenge towards perſons not of their own family? On the con- 
trary, is it not undeniable, that they who feel it in the greateſt de- 
gree are ufually no leſs remarkable FE general philanthropy ? + 
(r) To be convinced of the very ſtriking degree in which *s | 


- 


twelve Piſciples themſelves manifeſted this reluctance, it will be 
ficient to read the account given in the Goſpels of the manner in 
Which they received Chriſt's predictions of his impending death, and 
his promife of a ſpeedy reſurrection. The former, if we may judge 
from St. Peter's conduct, they at firſt utterly refuſed to credit; and 
after they had ſeen them punctually fulfilled, they remaiged alto» 
gether hopeleſs of the completion of the hatter. Expecting a 
victorious ant immortal Meffiah: they choſe, when. he ſpoke of 


_* himſelf as one who was to be taken and crucified, rather to put 


any meaning, or none, upon the prediction of bis death, and 
i e e : „ con equently 
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new converts received precepts repugnant to their fa. 
vourite maxims, who had marked with what aflidui. 
ty they endeavoured to accommodate the interpreta. 
tion of them to their rooted prepoſſeſſions, have per- 
ceived, that any direct inſtructions which he ſhould 
deliver to his hearers relative to the proper love of 
their country, would by them at leaſt; in all likeli. 
hood, be forgotten or perverted? And would he 
not have concluded that the moſt effectual method of 
impreſſing them and their poſterity with juſt ideas of 
the import and obligation of patriotiſm, would be to 
leave them to the natural influence of a ſyſtem, which 
enjoins as indiſpenſable thoſe diſpoſitions of the heart 
from which the pureſt patriotiſm muſt neceſſarily 
flow ; to the effect of thoſe collateral precepts and 
examples contained in its records, in which the pureſt 
patriotiſm is impliedly recommended and enforced ? 
It was this method to which Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
were led by wiſdom from above. Our Saviour did not 
in plain terms admoniſh men particularly to love their 
countrymen; but his whole doctrine and conduct 
were calculated to inſpire them with patriotiſm puri- 
| fied from the corruptions which had long defaced it. 
The fundamental principle which he took every op- 
portunity of impreſfing on the nation to whom his 
_ own miſſion was confined, was calculated to ſubvert 
their pernicious and contracted maxims. It was the 
principle of univerſal benevolence. He taught the 
narrow- minded Jew. that all men were the children 
of God, and alike dear to their Creator; that the 
. #bhorred Samaritan was his neighbour; that the pol- 
_ Juted Gentiles, the inhabitants of the Eaſt and 
e of the Weſt, of the North and of the South,” 


2 


% conſeguently of his reſurrection, than to underſtand each in its 
plain meaning.“ Serker's Sermons; vol. iv. p. 166. In like 
manner, from the Epiſtles of St. Paul we find that the Jewilt 
Chriſtians refiſted with the utmoſt obſtinacy the abolition of the Mo- 
_ fire law, and the admiſſion of the Gentiles into the church. | 

LIE LW were 
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were to receive the privileges and bleſſings of the 
Goſpel; to fit down with Abraham, | Iſaac,” and 
„ Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.“ But in the 


next place, to theſe precepts of benign and general 


philanthropy he added, as occaſions preſented them - 
| ſelves, many obſeryations and ſpecial injunctions, 
partly. Gecaring love towards each other to be the 
characteriſtic o 
ſtrengthening in a manner more or leſs obvious, ac- 
cording to the nature of the circumſtances which 
aroſe, thoſe previouſly received laws of morality, 
which inculcated domeſtic and ſocial affections. Now, 
though theſe obſervations and injunctions had no 
= apparent reference to patriotiſm, yet they were all 
deſigned to enforce. the prineiple from which alone 
true patriotiſm is derived, and from the reception of 
which it muſt neceſſarily reſult; namely, that thoſe, 
_ . whom any. peculiar bond of union connects, are un- 
der peculiar obligations to mutual attachment; that 


his diſciples; partly confirming and 


every tie, however ſlight, which links man to man, 


forms an additional thread in the band of ſympathy. 
From the precepts of Chriſt let us paſs to Ki 

ple. Was not the whole period of his miniſtry a 
ſcene. of patriotiſm, manifeſting itſelf in enduring 
the moſt exyel uſage from his own nation for the pur- 
poſe of promoting its happineſs? His miſſion, it 
may perhaps be faid, was expreſsly to the Jews; he 


is exam - 


could not have ſhrunk from their malice without de- 
ſerting his undertaking. Beſides, whatever he ſuf- 
fered was not merely for their advantage, but for that 


of all mankind. Be it ſo. But did his eſpecial mil. 
” fion to the Jews, or his gracious purpoſes towards 


mankind at large, ſeem to call for the affeQionate 
concern which he felt to his laſt hour for his ungrate- 
ful and malevolent perſecutors? Did they call for 


ſuch pathetic lamentations as we find him repeated! 


uttering over the impending fate of Jeruſalem ? Did 
they evidently require Chriſt, after having made one 
attempt at the riſk of his life to convert Jig oon coun- 
ey | OE irymen 


3 
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trymen f Nazareth, to return thither a ſecond time, 
for the ſame purpoſe and at the ſame hazard? J. 
there nothing in all theſe tranſaQions of the ſpirit of 


genuine patriotiſm? Such was the leſſon impreſſed 


, on the Jews: Let the objector, in the next place, 
ſatisfy himſelf what the Gentiles learned from their 
great Apoſtle. Let him hear St. Paul teaching them, 


that their injuſtice and fraud were aggravated by 


c being directed againſt (/) the brethren; and enjoin- 


e ing them to do good unto all men, #&/petiatly unt 


— 


s thoſe of the houſehold of faitb; to ſhew warm and 
unceaſing love in the relations of huſbands and wives, 
of parents and children: thus leading them, in the ſame 


manner as Chriſt had led his hearers, to the principle 
already ſtated as the real and neceſſary ſource of patti. 
otiſm. Let him hear the Apoſtle coming ſtill nearer to 
_ 2 plain inculcation of the duty in queſtion, and fo. 


lemnly profeſſing, that for the ſake of rhe brethren the 


- Fews he could even wiſh to be anathematized from 
Chriſt, to ſuſtain in their ſtead the temporal judge. 


ments of God about to overwhelm them. Finally, 


let him lay together all the facts which have been ad. 


duced; let him eſtimate their united weight; and 
then ſay whether pure patriotiſm is not more than 
countenanced, whether it is not commanded, by 


- The duty being eſtabliſhed, it remains to fubjoin 


ſome brief reinarks on the manner of fulfilling it. 


Ihe natural and moſt effectual method by which 


each individual may evince his love to his, country, 


is by conſcientiouſly ſtriving to diſcharge, with fide- 


lity and diligence, the ſpecial duties of his ſtation; 


and by ſtudiouſſy availing himſelf of thoſe opportu- 
nities of promoting the public good, - which his rank 
and occupation in ſociety afford him. The peculiar 
duties and opportunities of doing good, Which at- 


8.00 Nay, ye do wrong and deFraud, and that the brethren ; 1 Cor. 


St. ſohn's direction, e ought to lay doun our lives for the 


 $7alen;” 1 John. 3. 16. is allo applicable to the point in queſtion. 


tend 
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 rend'different ſtations in Ile, will be agel con- 
ſidered hereafter. The preſent chapter is defigned 
nene 
f ³¹Ü¹ꝛm»ꝛð˙iẽ T! yg 
1 The greateſt benefit which any man can render to 

| his country, is to contribute to the diffuſion. of reli- 

gion and virtue, of ſcience and learning, of intel- 
lectual and civil liberty, of general tranquillity, har- 


mony, and competence. To attend to theſe abjeRts, 
and to each of them in proportion to its relative im- 


portanee, is the office of patriotiſm. © There is np 


perſon who has it not in his power to promote them, 
na greater or a leſs degree, by inſtruction and ex- 
ample. The latter mode is the more attraQtive; it 
has the advantage too of being at all times attainable, 
and of being a viſible incitement to numbers to whom 
inſtruction cannot eaſily. be conveyed. * Admonztjon 
ufetf, when thus ſeconded, has a grace and an ener- 
gy, which few but the moſt carcich or the moſt har- 
723 can entirely withſtand. Let the man then who 


— 
* 


loves his country endeavour to render himfelf and 
his family a pattern of chriſtian virtue, of uſe- 
ful but unaſſuming knowledge, of modeſt and ſim- 
ple manners. Let him exert himſelf, as far as a fit 
coincidence of circumſtances may enable him, to im- 
preſs on the hearts of his friends and acquaintance 
the momentous truths which are near his own. Let 


E 
e of bis 


far as his ability and influence extend, let him ad- 


** 


j brook. that flows in ſilence through the valley, ſwells 
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here is yet one topic remaining, a topic conneQ- 
ed with the ſubject recently inveſtigated, on which it 
may be adviſable to make a few remarks ; and as they 
will relate to moſt of thoſe who occupy the upper 
and middle claſſes of ſociety, they may properly be 
introduced in this place. The point to which I al. 
lude is the degree of attention, which perſons not 
immediately engaged in the adminiſtration of public 
Affairs gught to pay to the conduct of Goyernment. 
There are two extremes into which it is not very un- 
common for men of this deſcription to deyiate. 
Some from a reſtleſs curioſity, ſome from a meddling 
ſpirit of interference, or from a defire to raiſe them- 
GY 1 in the eye of their neighbours, 


take a buſy and eager part in every public meaſure, 
frequently the moſt buſy and eager part in thoſe 
meaſures with the drift of which they are leaſt ac. 
.quainted ; and are never fatisfied excę t when they 
are engaged in the heat of political diſcuſſions, 


1 


in gontriving Popular meetings, and in the fabri- 
cation of, refolutions,. petitions, addrefles, and 
.remonſtrances, . By continually diſplaying their ig- 
. norance in open view, by obtruding on their fellow- 
citizens their crude and impracticable ſchemes, 977 
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preclude. themſelves from , attaining real political 
weight. Their cenſure and approbation, alike ill- 
timed or miſplaced, generally defeats its own object; 
| their private affairs in the mean time are nepletted, 
ads o to ruin; and while they repreſent themſelyes as 
07 lacrificing every thing to the public good, 
go experience the ridicule, contempt, and diflike, 
which fall to the lot of Viſionary and troubleſome 
roj on, ; Nor is this the worſt effect of their ab- 
e Ahoy bring a general odium and diſcredit 
o AY popul ar enquiry into the conduct of the Le- 
dale, on the moſt ſalutary ſpecies 0 control 
which a people can exerciſe over its deputed rulers; 


and thus contribute to rivet others in an error, op- 


poſite indeed to their own, but Ly prejudicial to 
the welfare of ſociety. For they w Too indo- 
lence, from apathy, or from a diſtaſte to 1 in- 
veſtigations, profeſſedly decline all exerciſe of inſpec- 
tion and ſuperintendence over the conduct of thole to 
whom the management of national affairs is commit- 
ted, uſually vindicate themſelves by deriding the 
| blunders and extravagancies of ſelf-conſtituted poli- 
ticians, But they are not ſufficiently aware of the 
natural conſequences of the ſupineneſs. which they 
recommend. No circumſtance ſo effectually deters - 
the Government of any country from involving itſelf _ 
in unjuſt or pernicious enterpriſes at home or abroad; 

no circumſtance ſo powerfully ſtimulates it, when en- 
gaged in them, to meaſure back with ſpeed the ſteps 
which it had taken; as the conſciouſneſs that the vi- 
gilant eye of the people is fixed on all its proceed- 
ings. He is the fincere and the wiſeſt friend of his 
country, who, aware of the fallibility of the molt 
experienced Adminiſtration, and of the almoſt irre- 
ſtible7 temptations which are attached to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of authority, regards with ſtedfaſt though vn- 
oſtentatious attention the conduct of thoſe who ma- 
Page. the affairs of Vovernment; who gives them 


every 
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ever dee of reaſonable confidence.” makes can. 


did 9 for, their unintentional defects, and 
forbears to weary and embarraſs them by interference 
on trivial occaſions; but who is at all times ready on 
. acrilis of importance, whether it be for the purpoſe 
of furthering, equitable and beneficial undertakings, 
or of gounteracting meaſures which are iniquitous 
and impdlitic, to give a temperate yet a manly and 
decided teſtimony of bis opinions, by .communica- 


tions 5 is Repreſentatives, by petitions. to Parlia- 
mn, b y. addrefles, and, if „ Ahe, 
* remot 2 8 be hrs . 
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On enquiry into the peculiar duties of thoſe 


daffes of ſociety, which fall within the limits of the 
plan propoſed, leads us in the firſt inſtance to an or- 
der of men, elevated above their fellow- ſubjects by *' 


the honours and privileges of Peerage. 


- \ 


It may be proper in the outſet to premiſe a few brief 
obſervations, reſpecting the conſtitutional purpoſes 


which a Houſe of Lords is intended to anſwer. 
At one time we have heard ſober argument alleged, 
to ſhew the impolicy of inveſting a body of men with 


fuch extenſive powers on grounds independent of 


perſonal merit; and at another,. ridicule has been 


employed in conſtructing compariſons between here- 


ditary legiſlators and hereditary poet-Jaureats. It is 


not however difficult to ſtate ſeveral very important 
ends, which this part of the Conſtitution 1s calculat- 


ed to accompliſh ; conducive at once to the ſtability 


of the remaining parts, and to the preſervation of po- 
pular liberty. | 


1. In conſequence of the neceſlity to which every 
Bill paſſed by the Houſe of Commorsis ſubjected of 


being reconſidered in all its parts in the Upper Houſe, 


and under-going the delays occaſioned by various 
forms and ſtanding orders, by means of which the 
| number 
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number and intervals of diſcuſhons may be protraQ. 


ed almoſt to whatever length the ſituation of affairs 


renders adviſable ; the intrinſic merit of any propoſ. 
ed meaſure becomes much more likely to be aſcer. 


_ tained. It is not merely that a longer period for de- 


liberation is afforded; that time is allowed for fer. 
ments to ſubſide ; that furtlikr opportunities are given 
for perſons intereſted in the fate of the Bill to pro- 
duce evidence in ſupport of their reſpective opinions 
and that both its friends and its enemies without 
doors are enabled to come forward afreſh with parti- 
cular advantage, by having mutually learnt during 
its paſſage through the Lower Houſe the ſtrongeſt ar- 
r offered in its behalf, and the moſt power- 
ul objections urged againſt it: but in addition to 
circumſtances fo favourable to a juſt and wiſe deter- 
mination, . the tribunal which tries the cauſe is alto- 
gether new; the members who form it, collectively 
conſidered, are reſpected for their talents, knowledge, 
and integrity; and, though expoſed by their ſtation 
to prejudices of their own, are likely to be exempt 
from many by which the deciſions of the Houſe of 
Commons may have been influenced. The latter pe- 
culiarity will more eſpecially incline them to conſider 
with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, and except in 
great emergences will induce them to reject, Bills 


which they conceive to have originated in the en 


heat of popular phrenſy; and to ſtem the torrent of 
democratic power, if it ſhould paſs its eſtabliſhed 
bounds. 

2. The Houle of Lords is interpoſed as a bulwark 
between the. Crown and the People; and eventually 
defends the conſtitutional rights of both by with- 
ſtanding the encroachments of either. To this uſe- 
ful line of reſiſtance its members are led by princi- 
ples inherent in the very nature of Peerage, and 
therefore promiſing to be permanent. Their attach- 


ment to the Crown as the ſource of the honours 
a which 


«2 
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which they poſſeſs, and of the further elevation to 
which they may aſpire; and the dread of 'changes, 
which may detra@ from their pre-eminence, but can 
rarely be. expectly to increaſe it, have an obvious 
tendency to engage them in the defence of the royal 
prerogatives. Yet this bias will be corrected by the 
conſciouſneſs, that if once the Crown were to ex- 
tend its authority by trampling on the rights of the 
Commons, they might themſelves be preſerved in 
ſplendid trappings to gild the pageantry of a Court, 
and be convened under ancient ſolemnities and forms 
to give conſtrained approbation to royal edicts; but 
would not long retain the free enjoyment of thoſe 
functions in which their true dignity is placed, the 
_ exerciſe of legiſlative and judicial power. | 
The Houſe of Lords is continually led to perform 
its office of keeping aſunder the monarchical and de- 
mocratical branches of the Conſtitution, and pre- 
_ venting the innumerable and perhaps remedileſs evils 
which would reſult from their collifion, in a manner 
fingularly advantageous. It uſually maintains the 
balance, not by profeſſedly ſtanding forward in ſup- 
port of the one againſt the other, but by watching 
with a careful eye over the preſervation of its own 
rights; and may alternately fave the prerogatives of 
the Crown and the. rights of the People from fatal 
inroads, while it deems itfelf to be occupied in 
mere ſelf-defence. Thus both the Crown and 'the 
Houſe of Commons may frequently perceive the bar- 
Tiers of their reſpective privileges ſtrenuoufly defend- 
ed without any exertions of their own ; and without 
being reciprocally filled with that diſguſt and fſuſpi— 
cion, or impelled to thoſe animoſities and attempts 
at repriſal, which would inevitably ariſe were they 
to find themſelves engaged in an immediate conteſt 
with each other. | _ 
The inſtitution of Peerage likewiſe tends, by ex- 
citing à difference of ſentiments and views in diffe- 
rent 
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rent claſſes of the community, to preclude. any pri- 
vate individual from acquiring ſuch predominant in- 
fluence over his countrymen as to become dangerous 
to public liberty. Were a Peer to make the attempt, 
he would ſcarcely be ſupported by the confidence and 
ſympathy of the People and their Repreſentatives. 
d a Commoner who ſhould undertake a ſimilar 
enterpriſe . would experience the want of perſonal 


dignity and ſplendour, and woyld be much more 


likely to be counteracted by the jealouſy than to be 
aided by the co-operation of the Peers. ds: 
3. This inſtitution enables the Crown, or, as it 


may with more propriety be ſaid, the Nation by the 


diſcretional agency of its firſt Magiſtrate, to reward 
men who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the public 
| ſervice; and to reward them in a manner the moſt 
gratifying to their private feelings, and the leaſt ex- 
penſive to the country. It contributes likewiſe to 


cheriſh in the minds of Peers a high ſenſe of honour; 


a principle which, however limited and fickle in its 
operation, however weak in reſiſting inordinate pal- 


ſions, may occaſionally bridle the vices of thoſe whom 


negligence may have left unacquainted with the re- 
ſtraints of reaſon and religion, and whom youth and 
diſſipation might otherwiſe hurry into greater and 
worle exceſſes. -It tends allo to kindle generous emu- 
lation, to rouſe and diffuſe the ſpirit of patriotic exer- 

tion. At the ſame time at muſt be allowed, that the 
good effects of this emulation are in ſome meaſure 
counterbalanced by the envy and diſcontent awaken- 
ed in the breaſts of thoſe who conceive themſelves 
neglected ; and by the occaſional elevation of men, 
whole promotion ſeems altogether indifferent, if not 
injurious, to the public welfare. The former how- 
ever of theſe conſequences might be obviated to a 
conſiderable degree, and the latter entirely prevent- 
ed, by proper attention on the part of thoſe who ſe- 

lect the perſons to be raiſed to the dignity of Peers. 
8 | © IUCR 
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Such are the conſtitutional uſages of the Houſe of 
Lords ; and they are unqueſtionably great. An ac- 
curate acquaintance with them is an object of the 
firlt concern to each individual Peer, and will mate- 

rially illuſtrate the general line of his duty. | 

et in common with every arrangement in human 

1 the eſtabliſhment of the order of Peers has 

culiar inconveniences. It inclines the mind of 

member of the order to adopt and cheriſh vari- 

— opinions founded on prejudice; and ſubjects him 

appropriate and powerful temptations. Theſe 

my + eſſions and allurements have a natural tenden- 

cy to cloud his underſtanding, and warp his deciſi- 
ons. They diſpoſe him to take for granted the pro- 

priety of erroneous and doubtful principles of action; 

to be miſled in the application of reaſonable princi- 

ples; and to be biaſſed by the impulſe of ambition 

and intereſt. 1 hey prove. equally injurious in their 


conſequences, when permitted to prevail, to his own 


true happineſs and to that of the public. | 
Tze paſſion which ſtrikes the deepeſt root in the 
breaſt 5 the Nobleman is pride. Kaiſed above his 


fellow. citizens, he is prone to look down upon them 


with contempt; and to treat them with repulſive for- 


mality, with lofty indifference, or with arrogant con- 


deſcenſion. The ſentiment of pride is cheriſhed in 
the hereditary Peer by his recollection of the record- 
ed nobility of his anceſtors; in the newly-created 
Lord, by a fondneſs for his recent dignity, and an 


opinion of his perſonal merit and importance. Hence 


they are alike tempted to regard themſelves, not as 
public officers inveſted by their equals, and ſolely for 
the general good, with peculiar honours and authority; 


not as magiſtrates reſponſible in their collective capa- 
city to their country, and poſſeſſing functions which 


the Nation at large retains a right to abridge or anni- 


gilate, if experience thould ever prove their continu- 


ance ufeleſs or noxious; but as holding their legal rights 
by 
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by an indefeaſible preſcription, never to be queſtion. 
ed under any poſſible circumſtances whatever be- 


cauſe” it has once been eſtabliſhed. Hence too 


they are liable to be actuated by a ſecret defire of 


_ enlarging the prerogatives of the Peerage, and to 


look with a jealous eye on the powers enjoyed by the 
ranks of ſociety inferior to themſelves ; eſpecially on 
the privileges and 3 of the popular Repre. 
ſentatives, which they perceive to be more nearly on 
a level with their own, and feel a. continually ope- 
rative reſtraint. From the concurrence of all theſe 
motiyes they are apt to entertain an unconquerable 
averſion to meaſures which they deem the reſult of 
vulgar prejudice; and frequently permit their love of 
order (a) to degenerate into an indiſcriminate oppo- 
ſition to reform and innovation. Thefe circum- 
ſtances, joined to their attachment to the Crown as 
the fountain of honour, and their propenſity to the 
ſplendour'and pomp of a Court in which they are 
habituated to move, will naturally incline them to 
give every degree of preponderance to the mo- 
narchical branch of the Conſtitution compatible with 
their own legiſlative weight. As members of the 
Legiſlature, they are under ſtrong temptations to be 
influenced in their public conduct by views of per- 
fonal honour and emolument ; and are eſpecially ex- 
poſed to them, after having once taſted the pleaſure 
of being elevated from a lower to a higher degree in 
the ſcale of pre-eminence. For it is not unknown to 
thoſe who have opportunities of inſpecting the pro- 


(a) This principle, Jaudabie in itſelf, may be expeQed frequent- 
ly to act with too ſtrong a bias on thoſe members of the Houſe of 
Peers in particular, who owe their dignity to eminence in the Law, 
or to their ſlations in the Eſtabliſhed Church. For the natural ef— 
fect of their profeſhons is, to diſpoſe them in favour of every thing 
which has the fanction of precedent and the authority of antient 
cultom. And as their adyancement to the Upper Houſe ſeldom 
takes APE until the earneſtneſs and alacrity of youth have ſubſid- 
ed; their time of life in general flrengthens their diſinclination even 
to moderate and reaſonable changes. 
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ecedings of perſons in public life, that he who is ad- 
vanced to any rank of nobility is uſually more ambi- 
tious to be raiſed a ſtep higher, than a Commoner of 


diſtinction is to be created a Peer. And finally, they 
are not unfrequently ſeduced by the conſtitutional _ 


permanency of the rights which they poſſeſs (a per- 
manency eſſential to the proper diſcharge of thoſe 


functions, and the attainment of thoſe important 


ends, in which the utility of an order of Peerage 
conſiſts) to ſink into indolence and ſupineneſs, and 
to loſe all zeal for diſtinguiſhing themſelves by me- 
A thorough inſight into the prejudices and temp- 
tations peculiar to elevated rank is no leſs requiſite 
to a Peer than an intimate knowledge of his poſitive 


duties. Neither are theſe diſadvantages to be over- 
looked by the Commoner, who has the option of a 


Peerage. For he is bound in the ſight of God, while 


he eſtimates on the one hand the enlarged opportu- 


nities of doing good which he may gain by the pro- 
motion, fairly to appreciate on the other the addi- 
tional danger of contracting blamable habits, views, 
and diſpoſitions, to which himſelf, his family, and 


his connections may be likely to be expoſed by his 


acceptance of it; and to decide, not from the ſug- 
geſtions of vanity or ambition, but according to the 
preponderance of thoſe motives alone which Chriſti- 
anity recognizes. and approves. Similar reflections, 
as far as they are applicable, ought to determine the 
Peer who has the offer of advancement in rank, as to 
the anſwer which he gives to the propoſal. . 
The duties which, in addition to the general 
obligations of Britiſh ſubjects, are immediately in- 


cumbent on Peers, relate either to the diſcharge of 


their public functions, or to their conduct in private 
life. Thoſe of the former deſcription may properly 
be inveſtigated in the firſt place. * 
I. The public duties of a Peer, that is to ſay, the 

| 0 duties 
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duties ariſing from his ſituation as a member of the 
Upper Houſe of Parliament, afford a wide field for 
practical remarks: Appointed*to watch over the wel. 
fare of the realm, and entitled to a permanent ſeat in 
its councils, he is bound early to direct his views 


to the ſubjects likely to be brought before him, and 
to furniſh himſelf with information on the great va- 


riety of topics connected with national ſecurity and 
national duty. He is to render himſelf converſant 
with 7 fundamental principles of civil ſociety, and 
of legal government; with the rights of individuals, 
and of nations. He is to render his mind familiar 


with the elements of foreign and domeſtic policy, of 
commerce, of finance, of juriſprudence; to inveſti- 


gate the grounds of the ſyſtem of colonization, and 


the proper treatment of foreign poſſeſſions in their 


infant, their mature, and their declining ſtate; to 
ſerutinize the general ſources of the proſperity, and 
the cauſes of the decay, of empires; more eſpecially 


of thoſe which in the form of their internal govern- 


ment, in the manners and diſpoſitions of the inhabi- 
tants, or. in their relative ſituation with regard to fo- 
reign powers, moſt nearly reſemble his own country. 
Throughout the whole extent of his enquiries it is 
his part to unite the concluſions of reaſon and of ex- 
perience; and to illuſtrate the truth of theoretical 
principles by references to the hiſtories of preceding 
ages. His mind being ſtored with theſe elementary 
treaſures, he will proceed to apply them to their in- 
tended objects. He will acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of the ſlate of affairs exiſting at home: he will 
make himſelf thoroughly acquainted with the Britjſh 
Conſtitution, with the offices, powers, connections, 
and dependencies of its ſeveral parts, legiſlative and 
executive; he will trace the riſe and progreſs of each; 
the alterations Which they have reſpectively under- 
gone; and the effects, Whether beneficial or injurt- 
ous, which each change has actually produced, or 


had. 
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pad an apparent tendency to produce, on the public 


happineſs. He will examine the links by. which 


Great Britain is connected with other nations; and 
will attend with minute care to the more important 


treaties of alliance and of commerce by which ſhe is 


bound. He will mark the origin, the extenfion;” 


and the "exiſting ſtate of her revenues, of judicial 
ſyſtem, of her military and naval eſtabliſhments, of 


her foreign trade, and of her domeſtic manufactures. 


He will acquaint himſelf with her internal police, 
and with the general. ſtate of arts, ſcience, and lite- 


rature, of manners, morals, and religion. He will 
attend to the effects which the ſyſtem of colonization 


purſued by Great Britain has produced both in the 
Mother Country and in the Colonies; and will learn 


the actual ſituation of her diſtant poſſeſſions. In theſe 


various branches of enquiry he will contraſt the con- 


duct of his own country with that of other nations; 


and obſerve the reſult of their different plans. Fi- 
nally, he will conſider in what particulars the laws 
and inſtitutions of this kingdom may be rendered 


more conducive to the public good; how they may 


be made more efficient, if advantageous z how they. 
may be amended or changed, if ufeleſs or pre- 
judibial. | | . 


Let not the preceding ſketch be thought to preſent 
an impracticable ſcheme of laborious ſtudy; and ra- 
ther to expreſs the neceſſary qualifications af the 
Peerage at large, than the needful attainments of an 


individual Peer. It certainly is not to be expected 
that every member of the Houſe of Lords ſhould pre- 
pare himſelf to enter into all the details, to which 


each ſubject of inveſtigation which has been noticed 


would lead, if purſued to its full extent. But with- 
out a comprehenſive knowledge of the general prin- 
W ciples which each of thoſe ſubjects involves, and a 
fond of ſolid information reſpecting them, it will be 
= mpotiible for a Peer to fulfil his duty in deliberating 
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and deciding on the numerous and complicated mea. 
ſures which are neceſſarily to come before him. The 
ellects of being maſter even of a few of the articles 
already ſpecified, would be ſuch as might well en. 
courage further application. An hereditary feat in 
the Legiſlature is fo far from being a ſituation which 
_ . ought to repreſs induſtry. and exertion; that were a 
Nobleman to take proper and timely means of em- 
ploying his abilities, of what ſort or ſtrength ſoever 
they might be, he would find his pains rewarded by 
a greater addition of reputation, of conſequence, of 
power to do good, of advantages of every kind, than 
would be attainable by equal efforts in any different 
line of life, the other Houſe of Parliament only ex- 
-cepted. A Peer who conſults the ſatisfaction of his 
own conſcience will acquire a more than ſuperficial 
acquaintance: with every object which falls within the 
province, and is likely to be brought under the cog- 
nizance, of the Houſe of Lords. But his views will 
be more cloſely fixed, and his exertions more ſtrenu- 
ouſly employed, on thoſe ſelect purſuits which his 
profeſſion, his peculiar talents, the bent of his diſpo- 
_ ſition, his opportunities of gaining intelligence, his 
local fituation, or any adventitious circumſtances, 
_ — entitle to preference. The pilot will ſtrive to gain a 
general knowledge of the creeks and ſhoals in every 
channel which his office may occaſionally oblige him 
7 to navigate; but he will be chiefly attentive to the 
ſoundings between thoſe particular harbours, which 
his buſineſs uſually leads him to frequent. 
The Nobleman who has the laudable induſtry t 
poſſeſs himſelf of theſe acquiſitions of knowledge, 
will not deſpiſe or overlook an attainment indiſpen- 
fably requiſite to their full luſtre and utility, the ta- 
| lent of public ſpeaking. This talent is to a certain de- 
| gree original: unleſs ſtrong and ample foundations 
| have been laid by the hand of nature, a ſplendid ſuper- 
ſtructure cannot be raiſed by the utmoſt efforts of 
Ss 557 * +& x | Art. 
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on us purirs oy peers. By 


art. Vet there are few ſo ſparingly endowed with 
the powers of elocution, as to be incapable of qua- 
lifying themfelves, by perſevering and judicious en- 
deavours, to deliver their ſentiments in debate with 
facility and effect. And, there are. none, however 
eminent for natural abilities, who may not derive | 
from ſtudy and reflection the moſt eſſential aid in at- 
taining to that felf. command; that enlarged concep- 
tion of the fubject under diſcuſſion ; that methodical 
view of its ſeveral parts and bearings ; that manly. 
copiouſnefs of expreſſion ; that fund of brilliant and 
appofite imagery ; without which the ſoundeſt rea- 
ſoning may be devoid of perſpicuity, of energy, and | 
of grace, and fail to carry conviction to the breaſt 
eren of the moſt unprejudiced audience. A fre- 
quent and contemplative peruſal of the works of the 
ancient maſters of oratory, and of thoſe moderns 
who have been the moſt diſtinguiſhed for convincing 
the underſtanding and intereſting the paſſions; at- 
tention to their mode of arrangement, to their choice 
of arguments and illuſtrations, and to their {kill in 
adapting the ſtyle as well as the matter of the diſcourſe 
to the ſubject on which they ſpoke, and the perſons 
whom they addreſſed; theſe are the methods to be 
purſued by the parliamentary ſpeaker, if he ſeeks to 
tread in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceflors ; 
much more if he aſpires to produce impreſſions on 
his hearers fimilar to the wonders wrought by elo- 
quence in claſſic ages, and to equal the monuments 
of Grecian and Roman fame. But let him beware 
of being betrayed into an affectation of ſyſtem and a 
pedantic diſplay of learning ; let him not ſuffer the 
love of applauſe to occupy his breaſt inſtead of the 
defire to do good. Nor let his attainments in ora- 
tory, whatever they may be, lead him into the habit 
of pragmatically obtruding his ſentiments on the 
Houſe at inopportune ſeaſons ; with more frequency 
than his ſituation juſtifies; or with greater 8 
8 than 
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than the ſubje& under diſcuſſion requires. Repeated 
Inſtances: have occurred of parliamentary ſpeaker, 
who by inattention to theſe circumſtances have given 
permanent diſguſt to their hearers; have effentially 
lowered themſelves in the public eſtimation; and 
have radically impaired their power, of benefiting 
r 2: 
It ſometimes happens even in the upper Houle 
of Parliament, though much more frequently in the 
lower, that a young man of abilities, ſoon after he 
has taken his feat, makes his entry on the ſtage of 
debate in a prepared ſpeech. of very conſiderable 
Jength. Yet, except under circumſtances extremely 
peculiar, this method of proceeding muſt be pro- 
nounced injudicious; both as being little accordant 
with the ingenuous diffidence of youth; and as cal- 
culated rather to procure to the ſpeaker ſome prema- 
ture and tranſient applauſe, than to pave the way for 
his attainment and permanently enjoying the well 
earned praiſe of eloquence. The imputation of va- 
nity and preſumption will almoſt inevitably attend 
him. And however diſpoſed his hearers may be to 
make all reaſonable allowances for theſe failings ; the 
impreſſion which each of them produced will revive 
in their minds as often as the memory of the oration 
_ recurs. If he exhibits (aud where is the young man 
who is not in danger of exhibiting ?) ſome deficiency 
of Wee or of judgment; he ſo far defeats the 
very purpoſe which he has in view. If he acquits 
' himſelf according to his own ſanguihe wiſhes, a 
large deduction from the credit which he expects will 
be ſecretly made by the audience, -prone to aſcribe no 
very extraordinary merit to a formally premeditated 
and laboured harangue. If he opens the debate, 
this defalcation will be carried to its utmoſt extent. 
If he riſes at a later period, he has more than com- 


non good nne, if his arguments haye not already 
een in ſome deer anticipated or refuted. Add to 
3 "Y * 5, , « »\ * 3 
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theſe confiderations the envy, and the conſequent 
averſion, likely to be excited by his ſuccels in the 
_- breaſts of other members of the Ronſe jealous of be- 
ing outſtripped or equalled by a youthful, and, as it 
ſhould ſeem, a ſelf. important and amhitious compe- 
titor. The elated orator in the megan time conſtrues 
in their literal acceptation the hyperbolical compli- 
ments beſtowed by the partiality of his friends; and 
the encouragement which he receives from the can- 
dour and liberality of the houſe; willing to cheriſh 
the firſt efforts of promiſing abilities. Hence he 
contracts an overweening opinion of himſelf ;' and a 
diſdain, not eafily ſubdued, of taking an unoſtenta- 
tious part. in thoſe comman diſcuſſions, which, while 
they furniſh many opportunities of doing good, and 
the beſt opportunities of acquiring a real knowledge 
of buſineſs, afford little room for a brilliant diſplay of 
talents and elocution. He fears that he ſhall degrade: 
himſelf from what he deems the heighth of acknow- 
ledged reputation and pre-eminence, if he deſcends 1 
to the level of vulgar concerns, and engages in mat- 4 
ters capable of being conducted by men of ordinary 
faculties and attainments. Or conſcious perhaps that 
by his outſet he has raiſed expeQations which he 
feels himſelf either unable or too indolent to anſwer 
he ſcorns to occupy a rank in the ſcale of public ad- 
miration one ſtep lower than that to which he origi- 
nally laid claim, deſerts the unalluring ſphere of ule- 
fulneſs, and proudly ſinks into permanent filence and 
inaQtivity, Whatever native powers of language 
may be poſſeſſed, it is with the art of public ſpeaking 
as with all other human acquiſitions; genuine excel- 
lence eludes out graſp, until it rewards the attention 
of experience, and the perſevering diligence of prae- 
tice. Let not the impatience of youth ſtrive in ear- 
ly ſpring to rival with forced and unripened imita- 
tions the glowing fruits of autumn. Inſtead of arro- 
gantly ranging himſelf as an equal by the ſide of the 
5 N N | leaders 
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leaders of the houſe, and provoking with-raſh defi. 
ance A, conteſt with the veterans in, oratory ; let the 
new.debater confine himſelf to familiar topics of dil. 


cuſhion, riſing when he is impelled by the nature and 


courſe of the debate, and is ſufficiently maſter of the 
ſubject, and delivering his ſentiments with unaſſum- 
ing {ſimplicity and conciſeneſs. It is thus that acting 
with modeſty ſuited to his recent parliamentary exiſt. 
ence; not embarraſſed by conſciouſneſs that a long 
and ſtudied oration is expected from him; attract- 
ing no vigorous obſervation ; rouſing no prejudices; 


expoſing himſelf to no obloquy and ſuſpicion ; gain- 


ing unreſerved credit when he excels; and loſing 
little, though he ſhould chance to fail, he will lay the 
groundwork of future eminence in a continually en- 
creaſing a A for judgment and knowledge; 
and gradually advancing, * feels his ſtrength aug- 
mented by exerciſe, and his talents called forward by 
general favour, into the foremoſt ranks of debate, he 
will obtain that honeſt diſtin@ion, and that power of 
benefiting his country, which the flaſhes of eager 
might have prevented for ever.” 

While the Legiſlator is earneſtly engaged in aug- 
menting the treaſures of his mind, let him remember 
that their proper application depends ſolely on the 
diſpoſition of the heart. It is there that he is to fix 
that reſolute and ſtubborn ſenſe of duty, which may 
fortify him againſt the attacks of ſelſiſnneſs and am- 
bition, the partial Tolicitations of friendſhip, and the 
overwhelming influence of . falſe ſhame; and may 
even ſupply to a certain degree the place of a ſuperior 
underſtanding, by relieving his judgment from the 
bias of thoſe culpable motives and prepoſſeſſions, 
which frequently prove the ſources of erroneous con- 
cluſions. In order to preſerve this principle at once 
pure in itſelf and efficacious in governing his conduct, 


oſtentation could not have permanently ſecured, and 


let him reſolve from the firſt moment of his outſet 
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in public life to ſhun the ſnares of party. Let him 


learn to detect the hackneyed ſophitm, by which he 


will hear the ſacrifice of every upright motive palliat- 
ed and recommended; that a concurrence of many 
is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of every plan; and that no 


man can expect the aid of others without being ready 


to make reciprocal conceſſions and compliances. Let 
him tell thoſe who urge it, that to co-operate is not 
to be à partiſan; that co operation. aſks no conceſſi- 
ons but ſuch as are conſiſtent with morality and reli- 


gion; that party requires her votary to violate, either 


expreſsly or impliedly, the dictates of both; to af- 
firm what he believes to be falſe; to deny what he 
knows to be true; to praiſe what he deems reprehen- 
ſible; to countenance what he judges unwiſe. Let 
him explicitly make known to thoſe with whom he 
co-operates in. political undertakings, that he is an 
independent friend, who will ſupport them in every 
meaſure which he ſhall think equitable in itſelf, and 
conducive to the national welfare; not an articled 
contederate, pledged to concur in proceedings which 
his judgment or his conſcience diſapproves. Let him 
guard with ſcrupulous vigilance againſt raſhneſs in 
contracting political obligations by a precipitate ac- 
ceptance of offices or honours, And whenever cool 
reflection induces him to receive a poſt of employ- 
ment, or perſonal promotion, from the leader who 
diſpenſes the favours of the Crown; let him not for- 
get that ſincerity requires him not to leave the donor 
or the public under miſtaken ideas of his having en- 


gaged to make that return, which prevailing cuſtom - 


may have taught the one regularly to expect, and 
the other to behold without ſurpriſe. A diſregard of 
theſe precautions has made many men criminal, ma- 


ny ſuſpected, and many unhappy. The evil too, 


though it may be prevented, is frequently incapable 
of being remedied. The man, who has been ad- 
vanced in rank, cannot reduce himſelf to his ancient 

| | leyel. 
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level. An office may be reſigned ; but the character 
may have been ſtamped by the mode of obtaining it. 
The burthen may be ſhaken off; but the marks which 
it has impreſſed may remain for life. | 

It is a prevailing complaint, that few Peers who 
are not inveſted with offices, nor candidates for 
them, are ſufficiently ſedulous, except on particular 
occaſions, in their attendance in the Houſe of Lords, 
This circumſtance ought to operate as an admoni- 
tion on each individual member. And the poſlel. 
fion of a permanent ſeat, while it ſecure a'Nobleman 
from incurring by negle& the forfeiture of his ſta. 
tion, will prove on that very account, to a generous 


mind, an incitement to diligence. | 
The public functions of a Peer are twofold ; thoſe 
of a Legiſlator, and thoſe of a Judge. In the for. 
mer capacity, it is his buſineſs to promote the glory 
of God, by endeavouring to promote the. true hap- 
Pineſs of this nation, and that of other nations as 
far as it depends on the conduct of this. In the 
latter, by an attentive examination of the cafe brought 
before him, and an impartial adherence to Juſtice in 
iin. Fon . 
In all public meaſures which have an evident 
bearing on the happineſs of foreigners, regard is to 
be paid to thoſe principles of juſtice and benevolence 
which ought to be obſerved in tranſactions between 
individuals. In the eye of Chriſtianity, all men are 
brethren; in that of upright policy, nations are in- 
-dividuals to each other. The eonſcientious Legiſla- 
tor will feel the ſame abhorrence of involving Great 
Britain in a war on any other grounds than thoſe of in- 
diſpenſable ſelf-defence, or of affording ſtipulated pro- 
tection to allies, which would ſtrike him at the idea of 
embruing his own hands through rancour and re- 
venge in the blood of a fellow - ſubject. During the 
courſe of the moſt proſperous hoſtilities he will at 
all times be anxious for peace, on any terms e 
n wou 
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= would afford a reaſonable compenfatian for injuries 
= received, and a reaſonable proſpe& of future fecu- 
rity. And if this country ſhould be enabled, by the 
bleſſing , of Providence on her arms, to reduce the 
enemy to ſubmiſſion, he will warn her to liſten to 
the voice of Chriſtian charity; “to do as ſhe would 
e be done by, to love her neighbour as herſelf,” 
and to relax, as far as prudence will permit, thoſe 
rigid conditions which ſtrict right may entitle her 
to impoſe. In the confideration of treaties of alliarice 
with other powers, he will ſteadily reſiſt every claufe 
which apparently may be the means of engaging his 
own country in the ſupport of an unjuſt war, or in the | 
proſecution of a juſt war to unreaſonable extremi-. | 
ties. In diſcuſſing treaties of commerce, he will not | 
act for Great Britain on the narrow principles of 3 . 

_ tricking agent; but, conſcious of his duty to do 
good to all mankind, he will recommend that mutu- 
al communication of advantages which may cement” 
the friendſhip, and excite and reward the induſti 
of both the contracting parties. He will not pro- 
mote trade at the expence of morality. He will not 
conſent in behalf of .his country to any propoſed re- 
gulations, in conſequence of perceiving that they 

would enable her to ſpread her , manufactures by 
ES ſmuggling. In framing laws which relate to the 
WE diſtant poſſeſſions of Great Britain, he will conſider 

WE himſelf as the common guardian of the mother 
country and of her dependencies; and bound to 
= conſult the welfare of a// the inhabitants of the tat- 
ter, whatever be the hue of their complexions. 
In determining on the grounds which have alrea- 

= dy been explained, the megfures to which he ſhall 

= dire his principal attention; he will be ſolicitous 
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K to include thoſe in the number which are at once | 
important in themſelves, and not likely to be under- * 
taken by others. Of this deſcription are varjous po: 

1 litical inveſtigations, which are attended with much 
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labour and little popularity. He will make it his 
object to obtain not only the redreſs of thoſe 
grievances, and the reform of thoſe abuſes, which 
reſult from the operation of general principles; but 
of thoſe alſo which originate in the partial or per. 
verted effect of a particular law. He will be guided, 
in the motions which he brings forward, by his opi. 
nion of their uſefulneſs or neceſſity. He will regard 
the applauſe which he may receive, or the odium 
which he may incur, no further than as the one may 
contribute to promote, or the other to impede, his 

er of rendering future ſervices to his country and 
to mankind. He will not ſhrink from propofing the 
reſtraint or the ſurrender even of one of the privi- 
leges of his own order, if its continuance in its pre- 
ſent extent, or its continuance at all, appears in his 
opinion inconſiſtent with the public good. What- 
ever meaſures he may ſuggeſt, he will accommodate 
them, as far as reaſon and the nature of the intend- 
ed object will admit, to the ſentiments of thoſe 
on whoſe concurrence their ſucceſs may depend ; 
and will ftrive to frame his proceedings in ſuch a 
manner as may enſure to him, if he ſhould fail to 
attain the end which he principally defires, the ac- 
compliſhment of that which is next to it in point of 
eligibility. He will not aim at taking the lead where 
he can be of more eſſential uſe by giving ſubordinate 
aſſiſtance; nor endanger: the reception of a plan by 
expoſing it to the effect of prejudices, which might 
lie againſt himſelf as the introducer of it. 

In appreciating the meaſures introduced by others, 
he will be actuated by motives no leſs pure and con- 
ſcĩientious. He will warmly ſupport ſuch as he deems 
laudable and uſeful, and ſtrenuoufly reſiſt thoſe of 
the contrary deſcription, whether brought forward 
by Miniſtry or by their opponents, whether proceed- 
ing from a popular or from an unpopular fide of the 
Houſe, He will not ſuffer his conduct reſpecting 

| - private 
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private Bills to be determined by perſonal favour and 
perſonal ſolicitation ; nor, if he is himſelf intereſted 
in the fate of the incloſure, the canal, or the turn- 
pike road, will he reſort to thoſe improper modes-of 
influence, or act on thoſe ſelfiſh motives, which he 
would have diſapproved, had he been an unconcern- 
ed ſpectator of the conteſt, He will not concur in 


augmenting the public revenue by means of laws 


which are oppreſſive or unequal. He will not fill the 
treaſury (b) at the expence of national virtue. In 
deciding on the conduct of the executive officers of 
the Crown, he will be guided neither by hopes nor 


dy fears, by attachment nor by averſion. He will 


diſcountenance the prevailing maxim of eſtimating 
the merit of their operations by the event ; not mere- 
ly becauſe the wiſeſt plans may be diſconcerted by 
accidents, and the moſt inconſiderate crowned with 
undeſerved fucceſs; but becauſe the moſt politic and 
beneficial end may have been obtained by means, 


which in the' judgment of honeſt men ſhould con- 


fign the agent to infamy. From the ſame ſcrupulous 
regard to the general intereſts of morality, he will 
be invariably ſolicitous, while he gives to Miniſters 
that degree of confidence which he deems their ſitu- 


(() On this ground Lotteries appear highly objectionable; and all 
Bills which render perjury more frequent by the multiplication of 


- unneceſſary oaths; or which encourage ſmuggling, and oppreſs the 


honeſt trader, by impoſing high duties on commerce or manufactures, 
in caſes where fraud is eaſy and obvious. Among the advantages of 
freeing trade from all needleſs reſtriftions, the number of oaths ſav- 
ed is perhaps the moſt important. 'The ſcandalous violation and 
evaſions of oaths taken at the Cuſtom Houſe gan ſcarcely be deſcrib- 
ed. And.it may not be improper here to add, that the total diſre- 


' gard ſhewn by Church-wardens to parts of their oath, the injuncti- 


ons of which will never be obeyed in the preſent ſtate of manners 
and ſociety, loudly demands the interpoſition of the Legiſlature, In 
the ſucceſſive execution of this office, almoſt every man above the 

rank of a day-labourer in every pariſh of the kingdom learns to con- 
ſider the ſtrongeſt ſanction of truth as a nugatory form. Let the 
effect be eſtimated by thoſe who have it in their power to remove 
the cauſe.. 7 
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ation to require, to have each of their proceedingy 
with foreign powers brought as early and as diſtinct. 
ly before the public eye as the national ſafety will 
permit. Miniſters have the common infirmities and 
the common feelings of men. Thoſe who are actu- 
ated by the moſt commendable motives will be more 
on their guard againſt the failings to which even the 
beſt menare liable, when they know that their whole 
conduct is cloſely inſpected. Thoſe who are proof 
againſt the Tatu] calls of virtue may be reſtrained by 
ide fear of detection. It is the duſk of evening, or 
| the obſcurity of ſolitude, which ſends forth the petty 
| plunderer to his depredations} and guilt acts on the 
fame principle in all claſſes of ſocietx. 
When a conſcientious. member of the Houſe of 
Lords engages in parliamentary debate, he will ad- 
vance no arguments in ſypport of his opinion, but 
thoſe which ſincerity juſtifies him in maintaining, 
He avHll not conceive himſelf univerſally bound to 
4 thoſe reaſons which bave the ſtrongeſt influ. 
ence on his own mind, if he apprehends that they 
would ſo far ſſiock the prejudices of others as to en- 
danger the fucceſs of the meaſure propoſed. But he 
will not urge the adoption of it st either alleg- 
ing ſuch grounds as in his own judgment render it 
zdvifeable,; or ſuch as he thinks render it adviſeable 
on the principles prevalent with thoſe whom he ad · 
dreſſes. In the latter caſe, however, he will not de- 
duke his hearers by giving them cauſe to believe that 
the reaſons which he brings forward are thoſe on 
Which his own Determination relies. He will contend 
with ahe candour and openneſs of a man anxious fot 
me d ot truth — the promotion of general 
good; nit will ſemen che arcifices and exaggerations, 
which belong to the intereſted defender of a favou- 
# Tize ſcheme. He will avail himſelf of all fit oppor- 
Tunities of nvowing without obwuſion. the (c) gene- 


ral 
* Sach an avowal is DEPOTS of the al beneficial conſe- 
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ral principles which be holds on the ſubje& under 

diſcuſſion, when it is a ſubje& of moment, or on 
others nearly allied to'it. He will give every degree 
of. reaſonable weight to the arguments, and of rea- 
ſonable credit to the motives, of his opponents. He 
will check in himſelf, and ſtudy to repreſs in others, 
every ebullition of party ſpirit ; and will habituate 
himſelf to cenfure without acrimony, to refute with- 
out loſs of temper, and to feel himſelf victorious 
without pride or oſtentation. He will not be aſham- 
ed to retract with manlineſs what he has erroneouſly 
aſſerted ; to acknowledge any change which further 
thought and information may have wrought in his 
views, either of the tneaſure which he had counte- 
nanced, or of the diſtin grounds on which he had 
conceived its propriety to be eſtabliſhed ; and will 
not be N by the fear of being reproached as 
inconſiſtent, from confeſſing that he was leſs wiſe 
yeſterday than he is to-day. 1 88 2 88 
A conſiderate Nobleman will make a very ſparing 
and cautious uſe of his privilege of voting in his ab- 
ſence by proxy; and will be {crupulous in receiving 
the proxy of another Peer. Indeed, the idea of a 
perſon giving his vote in the deciſion of a queſtion 
which he has not heard debated, and may never have 
conſidered; in enacting or rejecting a Bill with the 
nature and object of which he is unacquainted; at a 
time too perhaps when he is in another quarter of the 
globe, and unable to learn the preſent poſtuve of af-. 
fairs and circumſtances either at home or in the reſt 


to lead the ſpeaker and the auditors to conſider. ſubjects on an en- 
larged and comprehenſive ſcale, and to a certain degree detached 
from the prejudices and circumſtances of the moment. By excitin 

Gioia to fundamental principles, it places their excellence, 1 | 
they are juſt, in a clearer light; if falſe, it obviates the danger of 


men being ſurpriſed into a compliance with them. It likewiſe gives 
that publicity to the character and tenets of a Legiſlator, which af- - 
fords the 2 ſatis fadion to his country, and has the beſt effects 


of 


upon himſelf. | 
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* of "TEE is ſo plainly repugnant to contenu ſenſe, 
z, capable of being fo eaſily and groſsly perverted bb 
= the manceuvres of private intereſt or of party; and 
= ſo nearly reſembles the Popiſh plan of putting one 
man's confcience into the hands of another ; that the 
ſurrender of this privilege would apparently be at 
once honourable to the Houle of Lords, and benehi- 
| cial to the Nation. 
| It has long been the practice of the Houſe of Lords 
de guided in pronouncing judgment in caſes of 
appeals by the opinion of a few Peers eminent for 
their knowledge in the law. To the learning, ex. 
perience, and integrity of Noblemen fo L 
ed peculfar deference is unqueſtionably due; yet it 
ſeems to be carried beyond its proper bounds, when 
it permits the ſilent riſe and progreſs of an opinion, 
that a Peer not belonging to that profeſſion, who 
mall take an active part in ſuch deliberations, over- 
ſteps the limits of his province. It appears highly 
deſirable that a conſiderable number of Noblemen 
ſhould be qualified by an acquaintance with the ge· 
neral grounds and principles of evidence, and a par- 
ticular ſtudy of thoſe branches of the legal code moſt 
frequently involved in the diſquiſitions which come 
before the Houſe, to appreciate with accuracy the 
ſeveral arguments of the Counſel at their bar, of 
their own profeſſional Members, and of the Judges 
ſummoned to aſſiſt them. By theſe means, not only 
the collective maſs of wiſdom exerciſed in theideci- 
ſion would be enlarged; but additional ſecurity 
would be obtained againſt thoſe, miſapplications and 
abuſes, to which power, . when lodged in the purelt 
hands, may fooner or later be ſeduced, if it ſhall 
ceaſe to meet, with ſuperintendence and control. 
Such are the public duties of Peers in general. On 
thoſe of particular deſcriptions peculiar obligations 
are incumbent. Propoſals. for the improvement of 
the Marine come with ſingular propriety from the 
en- 
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nobled Admiral. The cauſe of the Soldier is beſt 
pleaded by the Commander, who has earned his ſeat 
in the Upper Houſe by military fervices. Amend- 
ments in the civil, criminal, and judicial fyſtem are 
chiefly expected, and moſt favoutably received, from 
the dignifled Luminaries of the Bar. And to thoſe 
who ate elevated at once to pre- eminence in religious 
functions, and to the privileges of Peerage, the Na- 
tion will look for plans for the elucidation of the ſcrip- 
tures, the amendment of morals, and the fuppreſſion 
of ſeminaries of vice; for the eſtabliſſiment of new 
inſtitutions for the inſtruction of the poor; and the 
improvement of thoſe already exiſting for the rich. 
II. A few obſervations on the duties of Peers in 
tivate life remain to be ſubjoined. _ 
While the Nobleman guards for his own ſake 
againſt thoſe temptations to overbearing manners, 
and an oſtentatious mode of living, to which his 
elevated rank, and the ample property which com- 
monly attends that rank, render him particularly ex- 
poſed; and more eſpecially againſt fuch of thoſe 
temptations as derive aft acceſſion of force from his 
own temper and turn of mind, or from any adven- 
titious circumſtances; let him conſtantly recolle& the 
power which he poſſeſſes of influencing the conduct 
and manners of others. Next to the example of 
petſons allied to the Monarch on the throne, that of 
the Peer is the moſt alluring and efficacious, It dif- 
fuſes its effects not merely among thoſe who are ad- 
mitted to his ſociety and to his table; but is propa- 
225 from one knot of imitators to another, and 
preads through the adjoining country far and wide. 
The pattern which he exhibits has a prevailing influ- 
ence in deciding whether vanity and pride ſhall be 
deemed honorable, or diſgraceful ; whether the tide. 
of extravagance, luxury and diſfipation ſhall be 
= quickened, or retarded; whether uſeful plans and 
nttitutions ſhall meet with countenance, or neglect; 
| MT whether 


- 
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= whether induſtry, morality, and religion ſhall floy. 
= riſh, or decline; whether unaſſuming merit ſhall be 
encouraged, or its recompenſe be intercepted by 

= eee. Viewing all his own proceed. 
3 ings in this light, let him be careful, and not for his 
on ſake only but for the ſake alſo of ſociety, that 

the influence of religion be not diminiſhed by his ex. 

ample; and diminiſhed it will be, if he is negligent 

and irregular in his attendance on public worſhip; 

if he employs the ſabbath in needleſs journies, or 

ſurrenders it without urgent neceſſity to the hurry of 

iſits abroad, or of company at home; much more 

if he abets the growing faſhion, a faſhion unknown 

till of late in this country, (d) of giving up its even- 

ings to routs, and muſical entertainments. Let his 

mode of liſe, while. ſuited to his place in ſociety, be 

under the control of an unfeigned ſpirit of modera- 

tion. Let him chaſe away the ſwarm of ſervile Hang. 

| 12 who delight to baſk in the ſunſhine of Nobi. 

ity, and to faſten on rich and powerful patrons ; who 

ſearch out the weak ſide of the man by whoſe boun. 

ty they are fed; and, inwardly deſpiſing while they 

would be thought to adore him, are ready to flatter 

his defects, to applaud his abſurdities, to miniſter to 

his vices, to ſubmit to the moſt ignominious and dil. 


—_— (4) The modern concerts termed ſacred appear by no means to 
_ Me deferve an exception. If they confiſt, as is Heid not unfrequenily 
to be the caſe, of common Fay 2 interſperſed for the ſake of decorum 
with-a ſparing mixture of ſacred ——— the intention and 
the effect of them are equally obvious. And ſuppoſing them to be 
really and altogether what they profeſs to be, they will in few cafes 
excite religious impreſſions ſufficiently ſtrong to repay the hearers 
for the interruption of thoſe Sunday evening occupations, which 
might otherwiſe have taken place at home; while the ſervants of all 
the parties, inſtead of being leſt at leiſure for religious employments, 
are occupied preciſely as on a common viſiting day. And the lower 
claſſes of the people, who do not make refined diſtinctions, vil 
conceive their ſuperiors to be in purſuit of their amuſements on the 
Sunday as during the reſt of the week; and will thence learn to in · i 
dulge themſelves without ſcruple in their own. En, 
W guſting | 


* _ 
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ſting offices and compliances, in the hope of being 


rewarded with civil, military, W pre- 


ferment. Shunning the contagion of ſuch aſſociates, 


let him cultivate a familiar intercourſe with men, 
from whom he may derive knowledge and informa- 
tion which may enable him to act with greater uſe- 
fulneſs in his public capacity as a Legiſlator The 
ſame pattern which from conſcientious motives the 
maſter of the family diſplays in his own behaviour, 
habits, and purſuits, he will aſſiduouſſy impreſs on 
every member of it. In the partner of his honours 
and of his influence he will find, or he will ſtrive to 
create, a partner of his laudable views in domeſtic 
life, and an aſſiſtant in carrying them into effect. He 
will inſpire. his children from their earlieſt youth with 
a love for the fame virtuous principles which guide 
his own actions; and by a judicious choice and ſoli- 
citous obſervance of the inſtructors to whom the care 
of their education is committed, and by a truly pa- 


ternal attention to their conduct when firſt introduc- 


ed into the world, will train them in thoſe ſtudies, 
and lead them betimes to thoſe attainments, which 
may qualify them to fill their deſtined ſtations in ſo- 
ciety with advantage to. their country, and inward 
ſatisfaction to themſelves. * . 
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1 COMMONS. 
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: Tux principle of Repreſentation, though too obvi- 
ous to have been altogether overlooked by the Re- 
publics of Antiquity ; and though occafionally adopt- 
ed by them (a) in their tranſactions with each other 

as independent communities; does not appear to 
have been eſtabliſhed as a part of their internal Con- 
ſtitution. In the infancy of their power, the ſmall- 
neſs of the number of citizens, and the contiguity of 
habitation eſſential to their ſecurity, enabled them to 
collect together for public deliberation without in- 
convenience. In proceſs of time, when, from the 
increaſe of population and the extenſion of territory, 
the maſs 932 9 ſwelled to an enormous ſize; 
when the confuſion, the prejudices, the venality, the 
raſhneſs, the ſudden panics, and the frantic tumults 
incident to democratic aſſerablies, joined to the inter- 


(a) As in the Council of the Amphietyons. 
ruption 
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ruption of induſtry, the ſtagnation of commerce, the 
jarring of private animoſities, and the fury of civil 
broils, ſhook the ſtate to its foundations: it would 
have been fruitleſs for any patriot, however conſcious 
of the rapid and alarming progreſs of the poiſon, to 
have propoſed the genuine antidote. The man who 


had dared to exhort the turbulent multitudes abforb- 


ed in the proſecution of political conteſts, and exult- - 
ing in the daily exerciſe of legiſlative power, to diveſt 
themſelves of their authority, and commit it to the 
hands of deputed repreſentatives, would either have 
been torn in pieces by their haſty rage; 'or would have 
eſcaped their immediate vengeance only to have been 
driven by oſtraciſm into perpetual exile, or to have 
been hurled from the Tarpeian rock. © 
But in England, when the commonalty, during the 
contentions of the Sovereign with the Barons, and 
the conflicts of rival pretenders to the Throne, had 
gradually acquired fuch weight in the national ſcale, 
as to aſſert a conſtitutional right of forming an inde- 

t branch of the Legiflatare; the fituation of 
the people was almoſt entirely oppoſite to that of the 
Citizens of Athens and of Rome. A long courſe of 
royal and ariſtocratic oppreſſion had ſuperſeded the 
convocation, and perhaps extinguiſned the memory, 
of thoſe general aſſemblies of the Nation, which ap- 
pear antiently to have been eſtablithed in this coun- 
try as well as in the other (5) parts of Europe by the 
victorious invaders of the Roman empire. The 
principle of repreſentation therefore had not to con- 
tend with the violence of popular prejudice and am- 
bition. And the operation of a particular cauſe in- 


* 


(b) See the account given by Dr. Robertſon of the annual aſſem- 
blies of the French, denominated from the place and time of the 
meeting „Les Champs de Mars & de Mai,” and of the correſpond- 
ing aſſemblies of the Germans, and of «4 a/l the barbarous Nations“ 
of Europe. Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth, vol. i, p. 432, 433; 


1973 463 
ſured 
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fured its introduction and eſtabliſhment. The influ- 
ence which had been gained by the commonalty was 
not an influence equally diſtributed among the people 
atlarge; but was principally if not excluſively concen. 
tred in thoſe detached bodies of individuals, who 
were collected in cities and towns. Theſe attract 
the notice of the Monarch, partly their wealth, 
partly by their union and collective — eaſily 
obtained in ſucceſſion the privilege of ſending depu- 
ties to meet him in his Parliament, both to defend 
the intereſts of their conſtituents, and to aer 
in making laws for the Nation. 
The grand object to be purſued in end ga Re- 
preſentative Aſſembly is, to provide that it ſhall have 
an identity of intereit with its conſtituents, and ſhall 
exprels their general and deliberate ſenſe of public 
meaſures... On the obſervance in a due degree of 
theſe, efſential and vital principles, the utility of the 
Houſe of Commons, as a body of Repreſentatives of 
the People of England, entirely depends. 'To ſecure 
or to revive the purity and vigour of theſe principles 
is the deſtined object of the periodical recurrence of 
elections; of the royal prerogative of diſſolving Par. 
 hament at any time; of Bills for the excluſion of 
placemen, penſioners, and contractors from ſeats in 
- the Houſe of Commons, and of certain claſſes of men, 
as officers of Exciſe, from the rights of Electors; 
and has been the profeſſed deln of all the plans 
which have been propoſed for parliamentary reform. 
And the great purpoſes of the Repreſentative inſti- 
tution have been alike abandoned, when the Houſe 
of Commons has been induced tamely ta ſurrender 
$ | the rights which it was deputed to maintain; and 
| when it has aſſumed powers to itſelf committed to 
the other branches of the Legiſlature, They vere 
alike abandoned when it aſſigned to the proclama- 
tions of Henry the Eighth. the validity of laws; ard 
when it extorted from Charles the Firſt the privilege 


of 
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of not being diſſolved without its own conſent. . 

Our immediate concern is with the duties of indi- 
vidual Members of Parliament. The proper diſ- 
charge of them however ſo cloſely depends on a 
thorough knowledge of the leading conſtitutional 
purpoſes which the Houſe of Commons is formed to 
-anſwer ; that a ſummary account of thoſe purpoſes, 
far from being foreign to the preſent plan, ſeems ne- 


* 


ceflary to render it uſefouol . 
1. The Equilibrium of the Conſtitution under 


which we live, like that of the frame of the planet 
on which we dwell, is preſerved by the reciprocal ' 


action and counter. action of its component parts. 
Were either of the elementary branches of the Le- 
giſlature to invade the rights of the others, it would 
experience a determined reſiſtance from their com- 
bined and countervailing exertions. The Houſe 
of Commons, by a ſuitable exerciſe of the powers 
with which it is inveſted, performs its part in the im- 
portant office of ſupporting the balance of the Con- 
ſtitution. The peculiar ſervice required of it is to 
communicate and carry into effect the national will; 
and induſtriouſly to repel every attack, whether open 
or diſguiſed, which may be directed againſt public 
liberty. The mode in which it repels encroachments, 
either of the Crown or of the Houſe of Lords, on 
the rights of the People, varies according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe and of the times. When 
emergences have required open reſiſtance, the Houſe 
of Commons has not ſhewn itſelf diſpoſed to ſhrink 
from actual conteſt. But, in the common train of 
events, it effectually ſecures the object in queſtion by 
the leſs irritating, and therefore the more ſalutary, 
method of ſilently ſupporting its own privileges, and 
exerciſing without interruption or abatement all its 
_ cultomary functions. And when engaged in the con- 
ſtitutional defence of popular freedom, it is equall 
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a bulwark to.the Sovereign and to the Peerage. Fox, 
by precluding thoſe branches of the Legiſlature from 
attaining to exorbitant authority, it prevents the dan. 
ger which each would incur from the predomjnance 
of the other; and will in moſt caſes give timely aid 
to the weaker party, leſt: it ſhould itſelf have to en- 
counter in the victor a formidable aflailant of its own 
rights, armed with a double 1 of power, and 
fluſhed with recent ſucceſs. 
22. The inſtitution of a Houſe ee e enſures 
almoſt to every inhabitant of the realm an opportu- 
wo of making known his grievances to a tribunal, 
hich is competent to provide for their redreſs. If 
the evil of which he complains be real, and of any 
conſiderable magnitude in the general eſtimation ; 
whether it ariſes from the abſence, from the ineffici. 
ency, or from the abuſe of poſitive law; it. is nearly 
certain that ſome Member of Parliament will be in- 
fluenced either by laudable or by reprehenſible mo- 
tives, by the impulſe of duty, of benevolence, of 
compaſſion, of patriotiſm; or by ſelfiſhneſs, by re- 
ſentment, by vanity, by party ſpirit, or even by the 
mere inquietude of a buſy diſpoſition, to bring it for- 
ward into public notice. It is true, that the other 
Houſe of Parliament alſo is open to the petitions of 
the ſubject. But the cloſe connection which ſubſiſts 
between the Houfe of Commons and the People, and 
the intercourſe which the members maintain direct- 
ly with their immediate conſtituents, and indirectly 
with thoſe who are not electors through the medium 
of thoſe who are, gives a peculiar facility of accels 
to the repreſentations of private individuals, and 2 
peculiar proſpect of their being as powerfully ſup- 
ported as they deſerve. 


. This branch of the Legiſlature alſo furniſhes the 


means of patient and ſafe diſcuſſion of political griev- 
ances and popular diſcontents, before they are grown 
o ſuch a magnitude as neither to be tolerated 2 

| ſafety 


* 
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ſafety to the State, nor removed without the riſk of 


dangerous convulſions. The beneficial effects of a 
Repreſentative Houſe of Commons in this point of 
view are not to be deſcribed. In deſpotic Govern- 
ments, from the want of ſimilar inſtitutions, the 
ſmothered embers accumulate heat in ſecret, until 
they burſt into a general flame; the People, impa- 
tient at length of enduring the wrongs over which 
they have long brooded in ſilent indignation, ſeek 
redreſs by open rebellion, as the only method by 


which they can hope to obtain it. In the ancient 


Democratic States, in which the principle of repre- 
ſentation was not adopted, endeavours to redreſs 
glaring defects in the Conſtitution were uſually pro- 
ductive of ferments, tumults, and factious diſorders, 


which rendered the attempt abortive, or terminated 
in haſty and impolitic reſolves. But in Great Britain, 
the Houſe of Commons ſerves as a conductor to draw 
off the lightning by a noiſeleſs and conſtant diſcharge; 


inſtead of ſuffering it to collect until the cloud be- 


comes incapable of containing it, and by an inſtan- 
taneous flaſh to level to the ground a fabric, which 


ages had been employed in erecting. 


In this reſpect, as in others already mentioned, the 


Houſe of Commons deſerves to be conſidered as a 
peculiar ſafeguard to all ranks of ſociety ; to the King, 
and to individuals and bodies of men. diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuperior dignity of wealth, by obviating the pro- 
bability-of times of confuſion in which they have the 
moſt to loſe; to the commonalty, by preventing 
thoſe civil commotions which, when once they have 
ariſen, however ſmall may have been their begin- 
nings, often continue to rage with increaſing fury 
after the original cauſe of them has diſappeared, or 
has ceaſed to be deemed important; until ſocial or- 
der is ſubverted, commerce and manufactures are 
deſtroyed, the country is deluged with blood, and 
the conteſt ends in anarchy or deſpotiſm. 

| 4. The 
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4. The Houſe of Commons is a ſtanding tribunal, 
before which the Executive Miniſters of the Crown 
are conſtantly queſtioned and called to a ftri& ac. 
count by able and ever watchful opponents. Their 
meaſures are uſually ſcrutinized in the outſet, before 
there can have been time for them, however ruinous 
in their tendency, to have produced very alarmin 
effects. The certainty of unremitted attacks from 
adverſaries too acute to loſe any advantage, and too 
inveterate to give quarter if ſucceſsful, contributes 
to deter Miniſters by motives of perſonal conſidera- 
tion from embarking in pernicious or hazardous 
ſchemes; and eſpecially from unneceſſarily involving 
their country in wars, which furniſh peculiar: oppor- 
tunities of enquiry and. accuſation to their antago- 
niſts, at a time when their own powers of defence 
are crippled by the reſerve with which they are oblig- 
ed to ſpeak on the ſtate of public affairs, and pro- 
jeQed military operations. The. ſame motives will 
incline them to terminate the conteſt whenever rea- 
ſonable conditions of peace can be obtained. Thus 
happily does the inſtitution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons abate the fury, both at home and among fo. 
reign nations, of the ſevereſt ſcourge of the human 
race. | _— PA | — 
Nor is the force of this commanding ſuperintend- 
ence confined to the leading Members of Admini- 
ſtration. The Judges, the Officers af the Army and 
Navy, in a word, all who occupy poſts in- any de- 
partment of the State, are conſcious that, perhaps 
before another day paſſes, their conduct may be 
brought under parliamentary diſcuſſion, and probed 
in its moſt minute and tender parts. This rigorous 
inquiſition will be dreaded, even in thoſe caſes in 
which the Houſe of Commons has not the right of 
following it by the infliction of puniſhment. . 

To theſe benefits may be added other analogous 
advantages. The members who are inveſted with 


official 
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official employments are ſtimulated: to exert to the 
utmoſt their ſeveral talents, and to contend in acts of 
difintereſtedneſs and patriotiſm, not only ' by being 
witneſſes of the conduct of each other, but by the 
recollection that they are performing their part on a 
| public ſtage, as it were before the eyes and within 
te hearing of the whole Nation. Latent powers are 
| RE called forth; ſcope is afforded for the exerciſe of 
abilities of every kind; the way to the higheſt poli- 
tical eminence is open to all who are worthy of at- 
- EX taining to it, though undiſtinguiſned by perſonal 
RE wealth or rank, though originally unſupported by 
powerful connections. The Houſe of Commons too, 
by receiving into its boſom perſons of every profeſ- 
ſion, confers honour on all liberal occupations; and 
deſtroys that odious and degrading barrier which in 
deſpotic countries keeps aſunder the different claſſes 
of ſociety. | By admitting the Merchant, it ennobles 
trade; by giving acceſs to the Soldier, it fixes and 
retains him a Citizen. | 
5. Among the moſt important ſervices of the 
Houſe of Commons may be reckoned the influence 
which it has in forming the national character. By 
the active diſcharge of the functions entruſted to it 
dy the Conſtitution, and by the publicity of its de- 
bates, it diffuſes a ſpirit of political enquiry; turns 
the general attention from frivolous employments to 
rational and manly purſuits; and teaches the people 
of Great Britain to inſpect, and to judge of, public 
meaſures, to know, to value, and to defend their 
R 6 ron fo | 
The conciliating intercourſe which periodically 
takes place at elections between the candidates and 
their conſtituents, together with the connection which 
continues to ſubſiſt between the Members of Parlia- 
ment and thoſe whom they repreſent, corrects the 
prejudices, and alleviates the incidental vexations 
and evils, which will unavoidably reſult from the 
. diſ- 
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diſtinftion of ranks in the community, The dun 
indulge the elating idea of political importance; and 
the rich feel themſelves obliged to ſolicit and to re. 
ceive the poſſeſſion of their darling object at the hand Wi 
of their dependents. It is to the want of an intimate 
and neceſſarily recurring communication between the 
higher and lower orders of ſociety, and of a recipro. 
cal ſenſe of obligations conferred and received, that 
we are to aſcribe the over-weening pride of the No. 
bles in many of tha kingdoms on the Continent, and 
the abject humiliation of their vaſſals. None per. 
haps but they who have been eyewitneſſes can duly WE 
eſtimate the effect wrought on the human mind by 
an uninterrupted conſciouſneſs of dignity, power, 
and wealth; or by an unvaried ſenſe of poverty, 
weakneſs, and depreſſion, 
Such afeithe —— and uſeful offices in which 
every Member of the Houſe of Commons bears a 
part. We. are now to examine how be may mol! 
faithfully and effectually 8 the duties which 
they impoſe on him. 
The ſubjects which come b tho Houſe 0 
Commons have ſo cloſe a reſemblance to thoſe which 
are debated in the Houſe of Peers (the bills and mo- 
tions ſubmitted in their turn to the conſideration of 
both Houſes being in moſt inſtances nearly or iden- 
tically the ſame), that the previous attainments and 
the general line of conduct which ought to be pur- 
ſued by the Peer are almoſt without exception effen- 
tiak to the popular Repreſentative. An accurate 
i || knowledge of the natural rights of men and the juſt 
i. || foundations of civil Government; of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution; of the principles of finance and of 
commerce; of foreign politics and connections; and 
of internal police; patient induſtry, inflexible inte- 
- grity, abhorrence of party ſpirit, watchfulneſs againſt 
pPrejudices; together with an earneſt zeal to promote 
the * of this country and of mankind by public WR \ 
N ee xertions 
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exertions and private exampie; theſe are qualifica- 


6 

| tions which ought to characteriſe the Legiſlator, 
whether placed in the Upper or in the Lower Houfe. 
| It muſt however be admitted, that a more profound 
knowledge of ſeveral of the fubjects mentioned above 
7 may in general be expected with reafon from indivi- 
„dual Peers, than from individual Members of the 
t Houſe of Commons. The Peer will uſually have 
. been educated with a view to his ſtation; the Mem- 
d ber of the Lower Houſe may not. The former en- 


joys a permanent and certain, the latter a temporary 


1 and precarious ſeat in the Legiſlature. The former 
y is ſeldom engaged in any profeſſion: the latter fre- 
, quently. The former is not called upon, as the lat- 


ter-is, to devote his time and attention to. the parti- 
| cular intereſts of. Conſtituents ; nor to involve him- 
ſelf in the protracted enquiries and patient diſcuſſions 
which neceſſarily take place upon their private Bills 
W even before they are brought into Parliament. On 
the other hand, as the popular Repreſentative is in- 
troduced by his habits of life to an acquaintance with 


0 trade, manufactures, and various objects of local and 
1 municipal concern, which are by no means ſo fami- 


o- | lar to the Peer; a more accurate inſight into theſe 
of copics may fitly be required from an individual plac- 
N- ed in the Lower Houſe, than might have been incum- 
id bent on him had he been fixed in the Upper. 


Referring then the reader to the obſervations alrea- 
dy made in the preceding chapter on thoſe ſubjects 
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te which appertain both ta the Peer and to the Member 
it of the Houſe of Commons, I proceed to fome par- 
m WE ticular topics which excluſively belong to the preſent 
of enquiry; and after adverting to the duties of an in- 
id WE dividual who afpires to a ſeat in Parliament, ſhall ſab- 
e- Join a few brief remarks on the peculiar obligations 
t incumbent on him when elected. ES. 

IG It is the firſt duty of every man who cheriſhes a 
lic wiſh to be deputed as one of the Repreſentatives of 
18 | tlie 
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\ 
the People of Great Britain, to conſider. whether 
he actually and fairly poſſeſſes: that pecuniary quali. 
fication which the law requires. It is well known 
that evaſive methods are ſometimes practiſed to fa, 
tisfy the letter of the law on the ſubject, while they 
are directly contrary. to its ſpirit and intention. And 
they are commonly palliated on the plea that the 
law in queſtion is impolitic; and that to carry it 
according to its real purport into execution, would 
be to exclude from ſeats in the Houſe of Common; 
men of great abilities and ſlender fortunes, who 
might otherwiſe have exerted their talents in Parlia. 
ment with the higheſt advantage to their country, 
To enquire whether the law is on the whole impoli. 
tic or not, falls not within- the plan of the preſent 
work. But what if its impolicy were admitted? 1; 
a Britiſh ſubject at liberty to diſregard and evade a 
law, merely becauſe he deems it, or knows it to be 
generally deemed inexpedient ? Let him take, if he 
thinks fit, according to his ſtation, conftitutional 
means to procure its repeal ; but while it remains a 
law, let him fulfil the firſt obligation of a ſubjed, 
and ſet an example of ſcrupulous and punQual obe- 
dience. fp. „„ 

If he is duly. qualified according to the ſpirit of 
the Act of Parliament, let him in the next place ſe. 
riouſly and impartially inveſtigate the motives by 
which he is incited to become a Candidate for 2 
ſeat in the Houſe. If he is impelled by a defire to 

gratify ambition, pride, or envy, or to promote his 
private intereſt at the expence of the public good; 
let Wim eradicate from his breaſt the unchriſtian 
principle, before he indulges a thought of further 
perſeverance in his deſign. If his motives are ſuf. 
ficiently pure to ſtand the teſt of ſelf examination, 
let him in the next place conſider. and appreciate 
the effects, whether beneficial or injurious, whether 
limited to himſelf or reaching to others, _ 
likely 
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likely to reſult from his declaring himſelf a candi- 
date. Let him eſtimate on the one hand the ſer- 
vices which he may reaſonably hope to render to his 
country and to the human race by the acquiſition of 
legiſlative power, and. by enlarged opportunities of 
promoting religion, learning and ſcience, of pre- 
venting injuſtice, of diſcovering and relieving diſ- 
treſs, and of improving the manners and morals of 
others by the influente of a more, conſpicuous and 
more weighty example. On the other hand let him 
fairly deliberate, whether by offering himſelf he is 
not excluding another, who might be expected to 
diſcharge the office of Member of Parliament with 
more ability and advantage. Let him not think 
lightly of the pain and detriment which he may oc- 
caſion to. his opponent, particularly if that opponent 
be the late repreſentative. Let him recollect the ex- 
penſe, the diſcord, the tumults, the intemperance, 
the profligacy, to which a conteſted election almoſt 
always, and an undiſputed election not unfrequently, 
ives birth ; the riſk to which he ſhall be expoſed, 
in caſe of oppoſition, of yielding to the various 
temptations of the hour, eſpecially if the ſtruggle 
ſhould be protracted, and the event grow more and 
more ambiguous ; the danger of becoming invete- 
rate and uncharitable towards his competitor ; of 
being ſoured by defeat; or of finding himſelf or his 
family expoſed to more formidable trials by ſucceſs 
and a conſequent new line of life. _ 
If, on drawing the balance between the probable 
good and evil, the preponderance of the former 
ſhould be ſuch as to juſtify a conſcientious man in 
ſtepping forward as a candidate; he will ſteadily 
reſolve, if he be conſiderately conſcientious, to watch 
his heart and his actions with the ſcrupulous care 
which ſo trying a ſituation requires; and to avaiÞ 
himſelf of no ſiniſter means to promote his ſucceis. 
In his declarations to the Electors, whether they ap- 
| 3 e 
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par in the ſhape of circular advertiſements or of 
canvaſſing letters, of private diſcourſe or of public 
Harangues, he will ſcorn the inſincere and oſtenta- 
tious parade of unparalleled zeal for the general 
welfare, and of extravagant attachment to their par- 
ticular intereſts, He will follow the dictates of ho- 
neſty, and be content with the language of truth, 
He will conform to the intention of every law ac- 
tually in force reſpecting elections. He will enter 
into no clandeſtine engagements contrary to the ſpi- 
tit, though not perhaps within the letter, of exiſting 
ſtatutes. He will not directly or indirectly angle 
for ſuffrages by holding out unwarrantable baits to 
the voters; nor, while he profeſſes to offer himſelf 
to their free choice, will he ſeek to overawe them 
by menaces and intimidation. He will not employ 
a number of ſuperfluous agents, for the purpoſe of 
thus gaining by indire& bribery the votes and inte- 
reſt of the perſons employed. Whatever he would 
not openly do himſelf, he will not do in fecret or 
through the medium of his friends. Subterfuges 
and concealment imply the conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
Neither will he ſanction by connivance (c) any inde- 
fenſible proceedings of his adherents on his behalf. 
On the contrary, he will previouſly ſettle with his 
ſupporters and agents the principles on which the 
election is to be conducted; and will give it in 
charge to them, if ſuch injunctions appear neceſſary, 
. to abſtain from all unjuſtifiable artifices, by which 

| | | 155 they 


(e) In elections for Boroughs, ſome of the Conſtituents have been 
known to make a trifling nominal ſubſcription, under cover of which 
much illegal treating is carried on; while the ſubſcription paper is 
to be produced, if circumſtances ſhould require that ſtep, as evi- 
_ dence to the Houſe of Commons that the candidate had no concern 
in the entertainments. It is highly neceſſary thar he ſhould forbid 
ſuch practices from the beginning; as his committee will generally 
act juſt as they think expedient for his intereſts, and give him no 
4% Hg of their tranſactions until the whole buſineſs is con- 
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they may have been accuſtomed to forward the in- 
teteſt of their favourite candidate. He will expli- 
citly make known to them his determination neither 
to fulfil any engagements, nor repay any diſburſe- 
ments, of an improper nature, which may be incur- 
red by them; and after the eleQion, if occaſion 
ſhould require, he will prove his own ſincerity, and 
diſcourage future committees from venturing on 
miſconduct, by reſolutely perſiſting in his purpoſe. 
He will avail himſelf of no unfair or ungenerous 
advantages over his opponent ; he will difcounte- 
nance every kind of tumult or riot, every thing that 
partakes of calumny, of illiberality, or of rancour. 
He will endeavour, not from private motives alone, 
but on the general grounds of public good, to keep 
down the expences of both parties during the elec- 
tion. He will not prolong the conteſt a moment for 
the ſake of haraſſing his antagoniſt : and if at any 
period of it, circumſtances. themſelves, or his views 
of circumſtances; ſhould be ſo far changed as to con- 
vince him that duty requires him to deſiſt ; he will 
not heſitate to relinquiſh the moit flattering proſpects, 
or even the abſolute certainty of ſuccels. | 
The candidate who ſhall aſtoniſh his friends and 
his enemies by practiſing the rules of plain dealing to 
both, muſt prepare himſelf to hear his ignoranceof the 
world lamented by the one and derided by the other. 
It is very poſlible that his fincerity may coſt bim 
ſome votes; and for this loſs his mind ought to be 
prepared. It is poſſible too that it may procure him 
an acceſſion of independent and zealous friends. 
If united with judgment it will rarely prove the cauſe 
of his defeat ; though it will almoſt always be repre- 
ſented as ſuch by thoſe who are hackneyed in the 
manceuvres of elections. At all events, it is better 
do att conſcientiouſly and loſe the day, than to gain 
it by acting otherwiſe. The main buſineſs of every 
man is to obtain the approbation of his Maker. a= 
I y this 
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this end it is neceſſary that in all his conduct he ſhould 
be pure, upright, and ſincere: it is not neceflary 
that he ſhould be a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. | 
+ When the conteſt is terminated, on whatever ſide 
the victory may have fallen, he will ſtrive to mode- 
rate, and, if it be practicable, to extinguiſh in his 
adherents that virulent ſpirit of party, which, how- 
ever frequently it may infe& the candidate himſelf, 
generally rages with more bitterneſs in the boſom of 
his friends. He will teach them by his own exam- 
ple, that every degree of wirmth ſhould ſubſide 
when the collifion which produced it is at an end; 
and he will uſe the moſt ſtrenuous and unremitting 
efforts to diſarm the reſentment which they may be 
diſpoſed to entertain againſt their inferiors and de- 
pendents, who have exerciſed in ſupport of the 
oppoſite intereſt a right which the Conſtitution has 
entruſted to their own diſcretion. And he will alſo 
beware that no local cuſtom, no inadvertence on his 
part, no perſuaſion on the part of others, lead him 
to remunerate his voters, whether by entertainments, 
by diſtributing (d) money, or in any other way, which 
he conceives to be contrary to the ſpirit and actual 
intention of the laws. : 
In the preceding remarks the caſe of conteſted 
elections has been particularly held in view; as moſt 
fertile in temptations, and conſequently demanding 
the greateſt exertions of judgment and virtue. But 
in every election there is ample room for the exer- 
ciſe of conſcientious deliberation ; and the applica- 


4) The cuſtom of giving money to the voters, after the time for 
-pteſeoting petitions againſt the return of Members is clapſed, pre- 
Fils in ſome Boroughs. A Candidate ought to convince himſelf by 
"Enquiry, before he begins his canvas for a particular place, that no 

improper conduct is expected rrom him. | a 
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tion in a greater or leſs degree of-moſt of the hints 
which have been ſuggeſted. | | 
There is indeed one ſpecies of election to which 
many of theſe hints are inapplicable ; if that is to be 
called an election, from which every idea of free 
choice is excluded. I allude to the practice of pur- 
chaſing a feat in Parliament at a ſtipulated price, 
from ſome one, who is either, in the cuſtomary 
phraſe, the proprietor of a Borough; or is enabled 
by peculiar circumſtances to command the ſuffrages 
of its electors. Theſe are tranſactions ſo repugnant 
to the real import and the genuine uſes of .popular 
repreſentation, that a man who is not blinded by pre- 
valling practice, or by motives of private intereſt and 
ambition, will probably find it difficult, on ſerious 
reflection, to ſatisfy- himſelf of the propriety of bear- 
ing a part in them. If the purchaſe- money be given 
to the leading Member of a Corporation, who, re- 
ſerving a portion to himſelf, divides the remainder 
among ſome chofen aſfociates by whoſe co-operation 
he enſures the event of the poll; the tranfaQton, 
though it may not fall within the letter of the law, 
is in truth a flagrant act of bribery. And where is 
the difference in the ſpirit of the proceeding, if the 
= conſideration be paid to ſome potent individual, who, 
by the diſtribution of his burgage tenures, places the 
deciſion in the hands of a few ſervile Agents; or by 
& menacing Tenants with expulſion from their houſes 
and farms, Publicans with the loſs of their licences, ' 
Shopkeepers with the ruin of their trade, extorts 
compliance from the intimidated Voters; while in 


Y the perſon of the Candidate whom:he nominates, he | 
= inſults them with the appellation of Freemen, and 


requeſts the favour of their independent -ſuffrages ? 
I It the right of voting for'a Member of Parliament 
s undeniably a public truſt ; the right of returning 
= 2 member by the diſtribution of Burgage Tenures, 
or by any other means, cannot be conſidered in a 
BS: . I 2 different 
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diſſerent light. And £ the former right ads to 
be exerciſed without any view to private emolument 
reaſon and analogy require that the exerciſe of the 
latter ſhould-be equally and no le& manifeſtly difin. 
tereſted and pure. 
. I ſhould not hitherto have ſuſpended the mention 

of a topic which might have been introduced ſooner 
with obvious propriety ; had it not ſeemed to lead to 
a diſcuſſion of ſome length, with which 1 was unwil. 
ling to interrupt the tenor of the preceding pages. 
L allude to the information which the Candidate 
ſhould afford to the Electors nn his political 
principles. 

This information ought on every account to be 
clear, accurate, and full. Not that it is incumbent 
on him to enter into minute explanations; nor even 
to deliver his ſentiments on the merits of any parti. 
cular meaſure, unleſs he is expreſsly required by the 
Electors, or urged by the aſpect and circumſtances of 
the times. But a ſtatement of his general view of 
public affairs, and of the leading principles by which 
he conceives a Member of Parliament ſhould be aQu- 
ated, 1s alike beneficial to the Candidate and to the 
Conſtituents. It obliges the former previouſly to 
conſider the proper grounds and ſprings of political 
conduct with preciſion. It tends to diffuſe fimilar 
knowledge among the latter, and leads them to at- 
tend to opinions as well as to men. It in ſome degree 
pledges the former not to deviate from the rules 
which he has thus openly preſcribed to himſelf, ex. 
cept in caſes wherein he ſhall be able to vindicate 


- his deviation to the Electors when he ſhall again 


ſolicit their ſuffrages on a diſſolution of Parliament. 
And it gives the latter the ſatisfaction to which the) 
are entitled, of knowing what they are to expect from 
the man to whom they entruſt the defence of their 
liberties. Should the Candidate be preſſed to en- 
gage that he will ſupport or oppoſe a ſpecific = 

ures 
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ſure; he will do well to pauſe, and enter into a 
more copious explanation. It will be too much to 
affirm — in no poſſible caſe, however palpable it 
may be in itſelf, and however maturely he may have 
conſidered it, is he to venture to anſwer for his fu- 
ture conduct reſpecting it. Yet, in moſt inſtances, 


the utmoſt length to which he can ſafely advance, is 
to expreſs his preſent conviction; reſerving to him- 


ſelf the liberty of finally giving his vote in ſuch a 


manner, as, after further refleQion on the foundati- 
on of his opinion, and impartial attention to the ar- 
guments of thoſe who oppole it in or out of Parlia- 
ment, his conſcience ſhall preſcribe. | 
Another queſtion naturally occurs, whether the 
Candidate ought to bind himſelf to obey, if elected, 
the inſtructions of his Conſtituents. Such obedi- 
ence has been held by ſome perſons to be an eſſential 
part of the duty of a Member of Parliament. If he 
diſregards the directions of thoſe who have deputed 
him to appear and act in their place, how, it is ſaid, 
does he fulfil the office of a Repreſentative ? The 
general opinion however, and the juſt opinion, ſeems 


plainly to be (e), that a Member of the Houſe of 


Commons is to conſider himſelf not as the mere de- 


puty of thoſe who ſent him thither, but as one of the 


joint Repreſentatives of the whole People of Great 


Britain; and that, as far as he is the deputy of his 


immediate Conſtituents, he may deem himſelf, if 
nothing has previoully paſſed to the contrary, to have 
received from them a diſcretionary power of acting 
on their behalf exactly as he is to act in behalf of the 
reſt of the Nation; that is to ſay, in ſuch manner as 
the public good and the principles of morality ſhall 
in his judgment require. Whatever reſpect then 
may be due to their opinions and inſtructions, he is 


(e) Blackſtone's Comm. vol. i. p. 159. 
| not 
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not neceſſarily pledged to conform to them. If he 
has given the Electors reaſonable grounds to preſume 
on his obedience, either expreſsly by his declared 
ſentiments, or impliedly by permitting them to chooſe 
him under that expectation; he is undoubtedly 
bound to comply with their injunctions, or to give 
them the option of vacating his ſeat. But the quel. 
tion under conſideration is, whether he ought to con- 
tract ſuch an engagement; and it muſt be determin. 
ed by the anſwer returned to another, whether the 
general welfare of the Nation would be forwarded 
or counteracted by eſtabliſhing obedience to inſtruc. 
tions as the duty of the popular Repreſentative. 

The latter queſtion may for various reaſons be an. 
ſwered with a decided negative. 

1. The fundamental and indeed the only argu. 
ment alleged to prove the utility of obedience to in- 
ſtructions, namely that it inſures in the Houle of 
Commons a ſufficient regard to the ſenſe of the Peo- 
ple, cannot in the preſent inſtance be applied with 
advantage. For, notwithſtanding the apparent de- 
fects in the National Repreſentation, the ſenſe of the 
People concerning any particular meaſure, when de- 
liberately formed and permanently expreſſed, will 
become in no long time, from the connection be- 
tween Members of Parliament and the' reſt of the 
Public, from the degree in which the former imbibe 
by means of converſation and familiar intercourſe 
the opinion of the latter, from the recurrence of 
Elections, and the operation of other cauſes, the 
ſenſe of the Houſe of Commons. While thoſe de- 
fects continue, the evils reſulting from them would 
be aggravated in a tenfold degree by the introdudt- 
on of the paſſive principle under conſideration; and 
might give to the petty EleQors of enſlaved and ve- 
nal boroughs an immoderate and ruinous preponde- 
rance in the conſtitutional ſcale. And whenever a 
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temperate reform of Parliament ſhall take place, the 
baſis of the argument will be done away. | 

2. Were the principle of implicit obedience eſta 
bliſhed, the influence of a corrupt Government and 
a factious Oppoſition would not be leſs induſtriouſly 
exerciſed than 1t 1s at preſent ; but it would be exer- 
ciſed in another place. It would be transferred from 
a ſcene of action where it is exerted on Agents who 
are inveſted with conſpicuous public functions; who 
are reſponſible for the diſcharge of their truſt ; who 
are watched by the whole Nation which they. repre- 
ſent; who are impelled by pride and the love of 
glory at leaſt, if not by better principles, to keep 
themſelves pure; who have the moſt ample opportu- 
nities of intelligence; who are little expoſed to be 
hurried away by ſudden phrenſy; to Agents obſcure, 
irreſponſible, ſervile, ignorant, and unſtable. Every 
Borough and every County would exhibit the pic- 
ture of a perpetual General EleQion. For though 
the public ſenſe would come io plentifully to market, 
as to be conſiderably lowered. in its price; it would 
never be ſuch a drug as not to find a purchaſer. 
Hence would ariſe an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
cabals, of bribery, of artifice, and of riofs, with all 
their attendant evils, public, private, and domeſtic, 
ſimilar to thoſe which are now experienced in their 
full force but once 1n ſeven years, 

3. The effects which the introduction of this prin- 
ciple would produce, by taking away the weight and 
the dignity of the Houſe of Commons in its collec- 
tive capacity, as well as that of the individual mem- 
bers, would be in the higheſt degree pernicious and 
alarming, The characteriſtic advantages of the in- 
ſtitution would be undermined and annihilated. 
The ſame pains would no longer be taken in the 
acquiſition of political knowledge, there being no 
longer the ſame ſcope for laudable exertion. Public 
debates would languiſh, and the beneficial conſe- 

quences 
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quences of their being witneſſed would be loſt. The 
Borough Demagogue, and not the Member of Par. 
lament, would be the man of importance. The 
public ſpeaker, abandoning the Houſe of Commons, 
would fly to the popular meeting as the road to emi- 
nence and the real ſeat of power. It is there that 
without evidence, without authorities or documents, 
he would call his auditors to decide on the condu& / 
of negotiations or the expediency of treaties, on the 
ſtate of public accounts, on military and naval ope- 
rations, on the moſt intricate proceedings of Govern. 
ment, and the moſt complicated charges of miniſte. 
rial delinquency. The duty of watching over the 
intereſt of Great Britain being thus virtually ſnatch. 
ed away from the Houfe of Commons, and divided 
and portioned out among a multitude of inferior ju- 
riſdictions, would be well performed no where. The 
unity of the democratic part of the. Conſtitution 
would be broken; meeting would be played off 
againſt meeting, and inſtructions, now become pe- 
remptory, againſt inſtructions. Members of Parlia- 
ment, ſtripped, if not of the right of judging, yet 
of the power of aQting according to their judgment, 
would become the mere proxies of ariſtocratic Chiefs, 
contemptible Corporations, and miſguided Mobs. 
The Houſe of Commons, the ſafeguard of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, would be altogether deprived of its 
energy, and ſink into filent contempt. And the 
Conſtitution itſelf, though its forms might continue 
to ſubſiſt for a time, would ſpeedily be found to have 
loſt its genuine ſpirit, and that well-poiſed equili- 
brium eſſential to the happineſs of thoſe under its 

protection. 3 : 
Such would apparently be the fatal conſequences 
of univerſally obliging the popular Repreſentative im- 
plicitly to obey the inſtructions of his Conſtituents ; 
and ſuch are the evils which every Candidate or 
Member of Parhament who binds himſelf to — 
them, 
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them, contributes to entail upon his country. Let 
me not however be underſtood to deny the right of 
the Electors to communicate individually, or collec- 
tively, to their Repreſentative their opinion of any 
public meaſure whatever; nor to queſtion the 
propriety of exercifing it on important occaſions. 


On ſuch occaſions it is ſtrictly their duty to exerciſe - 


it. But let not the communication, though made 
under the name and form of inſtructions, be intend- 


ed deſpotically to conſtrain him to act in oppoſition 


to his better information and maturer judgment. I he 
declared ſentiments of his Conſtituents will always 
claim from him reſpeQtul and deliberate regard ; ef- 
pecially when they proceed from numerous and well- 
informed bodies of men; and when they relate to 
meaſyres which reſt on fimple principles of politics, 
or more eſpecially of morality, obvious to common 
apprehenſion. NF | 

There is yet another ſubject to which I have alrea- 
dy had occaſion briefly to advert; the expenſivenels 
of Elections, particularly. if conteſted. The evils 
which flow from this ſource are ſo many and ſo alarm- 
ing, as to be entitled to more diſtinct and ample con- 
ſideration than could hitherto have been convenient- 
ly afforded to them. They may be reduced under 
two heads; the firſt compriſing ſuch as endanger the 
general happineſs by immediately affecting the Houſe 
of Commons; the ſecond, ſuch as undermine it by 


their influence on private individuals. 


1. The unbounded profuſion which the eagerneſs 
of competition has introduced, and eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
has ſanctioned, confines within narrow limits the 
choice of the EleQors, by deterring or diſabling 
numbers, deſirous and fit to repreſent them, from in- 
volving themſelves in a ruinous conteſt. It tends to 
deſtroy the balance of the Conſtitution, by virtually 
transferring the right of election from the People at 


large, either to combinations of Peers, who may find 


their 
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their advantage, eſpecially in the caſe of county elec. 
tions, in uniting to cruſh all oppoſition to their man. 
dates, by holding out to the independent Country 
Gentleman the proſpect of intolerable expence; or 
to the Crown, whoſe Miniſters may occaſionally be 
corrupt enough to fight the battles of their depen- 
dents directly or indirectly out of the public purſe. 
It tends to fill the Houſe of Commons with Repre- 
ſentatives of Boroughs little known to their Conſti. 
tuents, little connected with them, neither reſpecting 
them, nor reſpected by them; and to preclude the 
advantages which reſult from the Member of Parlia- 
ment feeling himſelf reſponſible to thoſe whom he 
immediately repreſents. It tends to render the pub. 
lic man little ſhocked at venality ; for it is that per- 
haps to which he owes the poſſeſſion of his ſeat : and 
little ſolicitous about his character or his actions; for 
thoſe are not the recommendations to which he looks 
for the continuance of it. It tends to ſupport the 
factions which range themſelves on the ſide of the 
Court, and thoſe which are arrayed under the ban- 
ners of Oppoſition, by increaſing the number of 
needy Members; and of needy Members peculiarly 
indiſpoſed to brook the preſſure of contracted circum- 
ſtances, from having been in poſſeſſion of affluence 
previous to their election. Many a victorious Can. 
didate, when he enters the Houſe of Commons, 


| ——Stands as one eſcaped from cruel fight, 
Sore toil'd, his riven arms to havoc hewn, 
And cloudy in aſpect (f); » 


and is ſtrongly tempted to graſp at the forbidden re- 
medy, which promiſes to allay the ſmart of his 
wounds, and reſtore him to his priſtine vigour. By 
the preſent expenſive ſyſtem of conducting elections, 
men who had riſen to wealth by the plunder of diſ- 


(J) Milton's Paradiſe Lot, b. vi. I. 448. . 
tant 
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tant regions might be enabled to force their way into 
the Britiſh Parliament through the barriers erected 
to ſecure the Conſtitution ; and triumphantly to 1n- 
| troduce through the breach a band of diſciplined ad- 

bee by whoſe aid they might elude the accuſa- 
tions and defeat the claims of juſtice, and thus en- 
courage the rapacity of future oppreſſors. The com- 
bined operation of theſe various evils contributes 
materially to injure the Houſe of Commons in the 
public eſteem, to caſt a general imputation on its 
proceedings, and by detracting from its credit to di- 
miniſn its power; while at the ſame time it accumu- 
lates obſtructions to every plan of reform by which 
they might be reſtrained. 

2. The effects produced on individuals are alike 
injurious to private happineſs and to the general wel- 
fare of the community. The irritation excited by 
the loſs ſuſtained in point of fortune, both by the 
winning and the loſing competitor, ſharpens the in- 
veteracy of party; lengthens the ſhyneſs and animo- 

fities ariſing from the conteſt.; and aggravates the 
angry purpoſe of retaliation and revenge, bequeath- 
ed from father to ſon, and deſtined to embroil ſub- 
ſequent generations. I he family in the mean time, 
like the wife of Seneca, bears in its faded form and 
pallid countenance a memento of the blood which it 
has loſt. Every ſtep is feeble, every exertion lan- 
guid. Domeſtic comforts are narrowed; and thoſe 
that remain are embittered by the recollection of ſuch 
as are no longer attainable. "The education of chil- 
dren is conducted on a leſs ample plan; their deſti- 
nation in the world determined by leſs liberal views ; 
and their ſettlement in life formed on a more con- 
trated ſcale. Or the humiliation of retrenchment 
in outward ſplendour is ſhunned by an exorbirant 
and therefore ſhort lived riſe of rents, by the prema- 
ture deſtruction of timber, by the negle& of the ne- 
.eſlary repairs of farm houſes, by imprudent mort- 


gages, 


| 
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gages, and other temporary expedients, often ruin. 
ous in the end; by diſplaying in oſtentatious luxury 
whatever penuriouſneſs can fave in neceſſary ex- 
pences; and by aſſigning to gaudy pomp what was 
formerly devoted to compaſſion and charity. But 
the laviſh expenſiveneſs of Elections extends its per- 
nicious influence far beyond the leaders of the con- 
tending ſides. It promotes almoſt every kind of vice; 
and ſupplies without limit the materials for drunken. 
neſs to the voters and their families, with all its at- 
tendant effects on their morals and habits of life. It 
is injurious to the peace of ſociety, by familiariſing 
the lower ranks to ſcenes of profligacy and riot. It 
is injurious to commerce, by accuſtoming the ma- 
nufacturer to idleneſs and intemperance, (g), thus 
rendering him indiſpoſed or unable to work. It is 
injurious to the Conſtitution, by extinguiſhing pub- 
lic ſpirit and virtuous principles of political conduct 
in the breaſt of the People; and by impreſſing the 
conſiderate and the good with ſuch an abhorrenceof 
the numberleſs miſchiefs ariſing from it, as to deter 
them from coming forward as Candidates, and almoſt 
to inſpire them with diſguſt againſt Elections and 
Parliaments. In all theſe different ways, as well as 
by its immediate effects on the Houſe of Commons, 
it preys on the welfare and endangers the ſtability of 
the Empire. 2: os 
M.aladies which from their nature appear on the 
point of exhauſting and wearing out themſelves, may 
be permitted to take their courſe. But this malady 
threatens to increaſe with the increaſing wealth of 
the State. The extenſion of trade, foreign and do- 
meſtic, prepares a continual influx of monied Can- 
didates ; and the thirſt of bribes, rendered infatiable 


* 


(g) So convinced are ſome. of our unrepreſented manufacturing 
towns of this truth, that they would conſider the right of electing 
Members of Parliament as one of the greateſt calamities which could 
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by cuſtomary and periodical indulgence, will ſtimu- 
late the Electors more and more. Foſtered thus by 
natural cauſes, the growing evil can be checked on 
by the ſtrong arm of law. And the Member of Par- 
liament who ſhall deviſe and carry into execution a 
plan by which it may be ſpeedily and generally 
checked, may congratulate himſelf on having ren- 
dered a more eſſential ſervice to his country, than the 
General who by his victories ſhould add new pro- 
vinces to her dominion. | . 3 3 
lt remains to ſubjoin, according to the order al- 
ready propoſed, a few remarks on thoſe peculiarities 
in the ſituation of a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to which the obſervations already made on the 
parliamentary duties of Peers are not immediately 
applicable. | 
The Member of the Lower Houſe, having an 
identity of intereſt with the maſs of private Citizens 
from which he has been recently taken, and into 
which he is ſhortly to return, is exempt from many 
of the prejudices which envelop hereditary and per- 
manent Nobility. But while he feels, in common 
with the Peer, the enſnaring allurements of promo- 
tion, of emolument, and of party; he is alſo expoſ- 
ed to prepoſſeſſions and temptations of his own. He 
is liable to be influenced in his conduct by undue 
motives reſulting from his paſt and preſent ſituation. 
He is in danger of being led to commit himſelf as a 
ſupporter and partiſan of Government, by aſking fa- 
vours for the friends who have promoted his intereſt, 
or may be likely to promote it, at elections. He is 
apt to regard bimſelf, not as the diſintereſted Repre- 
ſentative of all his Conſtituents, but as the partial 
_ delegate of thoſe who voted in his favour; to be 
guided in ſupporting or oppoſiiig political meaſures, 
rather by views of re election than by the diQates of 
conſcience; and, when the private advantage of the 
Borough or of the County by which he is deputed, 
Jars and claſhes with the public good, to forget that 
| he 
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he is a Repreſentative of all the People of Great Bri. 
tain. 

Feigned excuſes and exaggerated ſtatements of 
fickneſs, framed for the purpoſe of eſcaping the trou- 
ble of attending on calls of the Houſe, or on Com- 
mittees, will be ſcrupulouſly avoided by a conſcien- 
tious Member of Parliament. And as attendance on 
Committees, whether relating to elections or to other 
ſubjects, frequently proves a fatiguing and laborious 
office, though an office in which much parliamentary 
and much general knowledge may be acquired; thoſe 
Members in particular who are young and robuſt 
ought to make a point of undertaking it. Active 
attention in examining witneſſes on fuch occaſions, 
and a perfect freedom from the influence of private 
attachment or diſlike, as well as of political conſide- 


_ rations in forming a decifion, are duties of ſo obvi- 


ous a nature, whether enforced in each individual 
caſe by oath or not, that it ſeems unneceſſary to 
dwell upon them. 

As the Houſe of Commons claims to itſelf the ex- 
clufive management of the public purſe, the right of 
originating and fixing all pecuniary impoſitions to be 
levied on the ſubject, and of withholding from Go- 
vernment the cuſtomary ſupplies (a control wiſely 
veſted in the Popular Repreſentatives, in order that 
they may be enabled in great emergences to ſecure 
compliance with the general ſenſe of the People); 
the proper mode of exerting this power becomes one 
of the firſt conſiderations which ought to occupy the 
mind of an individual Member. It is a keen and 
tempered weapon, by which the Houſe of Commons, 
when ſhielded by the concurrence of the Nation, 
may ultimately bring the other branches of the Le- 
giſlature to its own terms. But it ought never to 
be exerciſed in any degree for the mere purpoſe of 
impeding the meaſures of Government, and of ad- 
Tang a particular party to power; nor of grati- 

fying 
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fying unreaſonable jealouſies entertained againſt the 
Houſe of Lords or the Crown; nor of infringing 
on the rights reſpectively aſſigned to them by the 
Conſtitution. It is fitly employed in lopping off re- 
dundant expences, needleſs offices, and unmerited 
penſions; and in promoting, by the rigorous eſta- 
bliſhment of the State, the virtue and happineſs of 


Great Britain, and the peace and tranquillity of the 
world. | | 5 
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. ON THE DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tux appellation of Executive Officers may be gi. 
ven to all perſons poſſeſſed of offices inſtitutd for the 
national ſervice, and paid out of the national purſe. 
Theſe public functionaries are of various profeſſions, 
and of various ranks. Our concern in the preſent 
chapter is with thoſe who, occupying the higheſt 
poſts in the civil department of the State, may be 
regarded as the depoſitaries, under the Crown, of 
the political power of Government. | 
As it is not my deſign to enter into a detail of the 
circumſtances which difcriminate the authority, juriſ- 
diction and employment of one Member of the Ca- 
binet from thoſe of another; the confuſion which 
would attend the mentign of ſeveral perſons at once 
will apparently be beſt avoided by couching the ſub- 
ſequent obſervations in general terms. Though ſome 
of theſe obſervations may have particular reference 
to a Prime Miniſter, they will commonly be appli 
cable to his colleagues; and the application will be 
too obvious to require to be POSE made or illuſ- 
trated. 
The 
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The motives and views which ſhould guide the de- 
termination of a conſcientious man, with reſpect to 


accepting an executive employment, with reſpe& to 


the performance of its duties, and with reſpect to re- 
ſigning it, will be ſucceſſively conſidered. | 
I. A good man, who has an official ſituation in 
proſpect, will diligently occupy himſelf in the prepa- 


ratory cultivation and improvement of his under. 


ſtanding, principles, and diſpoſitions. He will exert 


himſelf to acquire by ſtudy, by meditation, by an 


obſervance of men and manners, that enlargement 
of his intellectual powers and capacities, that know- 
ledge and experience, that preſence of mind, thoſe 
habits and virtues, of which he is likely to ſtand in 
need. He will be guided in his purſuits by an eſpe- 
cial regard to the functions of the poſt which more 


particularly opens to his view; and the higher that 


poſt is, the more will he extend his attention beyond 
its immediate limits; the more induſtriouſly will he 
ſtrive to qualify himſelf to turn to the account of the 
Public the influence which it may afford him over 
other departments of the State; and the more cloſe- 
ly will he obſerve at home the operation of thoſe ge- 
neral cauſes which have contributed in other times, 
and in other countries, to the growth or to the de- 
cline of the morals and the ſtrength of Empires. 
The public welfare is the object of official inſtitu- 


tions. It is the univerſal chart by which a good man 


will dire& his courſe, when promotion throws open 
her gates before him. He will not accept an office, 
unleſs he is perſuaded that in point of talents, of in- 
formation, of diligence, of health, he is competent 
to fulfil the duties of it to the ſatisfaction and benefit 


of his country, In making the eſtimate, he will be- 


ware of over-rating the amount or miſconceiving the 
nature of his own abilities; and of affixing an undue 


<4 K e 


value to wealth, power, honours, and reputation. 
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He will alſo take into the account the temptations by 
which he muſt expect to be affailed ; and the ſtrength 
which they may derive from the peculiarities of his 
own circumſtances, temper, and diſpoſitions. And 
above all things be will ſcrupulouſly try himſelf in the 
balance of integrity, that he may diſcern whether he 
poſſeſſes that upright ſimplicity and ſtedfaſt fir mneſs 
of mind, which may enable him to reſiſt the allure 
ments of perſonal emolument; to keep himſelf dif. 
entangled from the ſnares of party; and to refuſe 
improper applications preſuming on private friend: 
ſhip and affection, and aided by the importunity of 
his colleagues in power. He will alſo attend to the 
moral effects which his elevation may appear likely 
to produce on his family. He will not accept an of. 
fice to the excluſion of any other perſon, by whoſe 
appointment he believes that the public intereſt 
would be more eſſentially promoted than by bis own. 
Not that he would neceſſarily be criminal in under- 
taking the employment, even though he ſhould know 
chat another man more capable of diſcharging its du- 


ties would probably be advanced to it, were it not 
pre occupied. He would unqueſtionably be bound 


in conſcience to point him out. But Miniſters are 
frequently obliged to divide the ſeveral offices of Go- 
vernment among themſelves, according to the prin- 
ciple on which the Manager of a Theatre caſts the 
parts in a Drama. At any rate, a character is not 
to be conſigned to an actor who is not able to {up- 
port it: yet. it is not always to the perſon who is moſt 
qualified. for the taſk. His ſervices in that part may 
. poſſibly be well ſupplied by an inferior performer; 
but they may be indiſpenſably requiſite in another, 
where no ſubſtitute can be found. 

A good man, though fatisfied of his own compe- 
tence faithfully to diſcharge the duties of the poſt 
which is offered to him, will not reſolve to accept i 

unti 
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until he has maturely weighed the character 1 
litical views of the public men with whom he' ſhall 
have to co-operate. By the aeceſſion of his ſtrength, 
be it lefs or more, a bad Adminiſtration may have 
the term of its continuanee prolonged; or a 

one may be eſtabliſhed to the excluſion of: 2 better. 

And in either cafe the Public may receive an injury 
from his concurrence, for which the moſt zealous 
exertion of his perſonal : nd may never be able 
to compenſate. 

He will remember, chat no quality raiſes a perſon 
ſo high in the opinion of the country as difintereſt- 
edneſs. He will not ignominiouſly put himſelf up to 
fale, chaffering for ſordid and unwarrantable ſtipula- 
tions; nor render his character permanently con- 
temptible in the eyes of honeſt men, by marking his 
entrance into office with the acquiſition of ſome un- 
merited decoration or advancement in rank for him- 
ſelf, or of ſome lucrative and equally unmerited re- 
verfion for his fon. | The acceptance of an office un- 
der eireumſtances of ambiguity, or ſuſpicion, not 
only degrades the particular individual, and by tar- 
niſhing his credit permanently impairs his power of 
doing good ; but tends to extinguiſh patriotiſm by 
diffuſing an univerſal diſtruſt of miniſterial integrity. 
He will therefore impartially conſider, whether, by 
ſtepping into the poſt in the exiſting ſtate of affairs, 
he may not lavifh away to little purpoſe his ſtock of 
public eſtimation, for the prudent expenditure of 
which no lets than of every other talent he is ſtrictly 
reſponſible. He is to regard it as a raw material, too 
precious to be worked up in articles of a light and 
periſhable nature. It is to form the baſis of every 
texture with which he is hereafter to cheriſh and de- 
corate his country. Bur if, on the other hand, the 
preſent emergence ſhould be ſuch as to require him to 
expend it liderally, he will not ſhrink from incurring 
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the unpopularity of accepting an official ſtation ; and 
will rejoice in offering up the ſacrifice of preſent re. 
puration at the ſhrine of public happineſs. - 
A good man, as he will abſtain from practiſing 
undue arts towards the King, towards potent Indivi. 
duals, and towards Parliament, and never will reſort 
to humiliating ſolicitations for the purpoſe of paving 
his way to an official employment; ſo will he be ex. 
tremely cautious, on accepting it, of entering into 
any engagements either with reſpe& to his general 
conduct, or to his permanent co-operation with par. 
ticular perſons. It is impoſſible for him to. anticipate 
the circumſtances in which he may afterwards find 
himſelf involved in conſequence of his own miniſte. 
rial ſtation, or of the viciſſitude of events at home 
and abroad. He cannot foreſee the changes which 
may take place in his preſent views of meaſures and 
of men. He cannot ſufficiently guard againſt the 
diſtreſſing dilemma of being obliged to abandon his 
poſt at a time perhaps when his country loudly calls 
for his ſervices; or of ſuſtaining the pointed re- 
proaches and the undiſguiſed contempt of his col. 
leagues. There is no circumſtance which tends more 
effectually to degrade a Stateſman in the eyes of the 
community at large, and to diſqualify him from ob- 
taining the confidence eflential to the ſucceſs of all 
his ſubſequent exertions, than an opinion, though 
ill-founded, of his infincerity. The tendency how- 
ever of theſe remarks is merely to warn him againſt 
contracting precipitate engagements, not to diſcou- 
rage a manly avowal of his principles. It is on many 
accounts of the higheſt moment that, previouſly to 
his undertaking the office propoſed to him, the Nation 
which he is to ſerve, and che co-adjutors with whom 
he is to act, ſhould be appriſed of his political tenets. 
It is altogether neceſſary for his future peace, that he 
ſhould be conſcientiouſly explicit with the latter; 
and, while he ſhews himſelf not unwilling to bear a 
part 


part in an Adminiſtration with ſome of the Members 


- of which he differs in ſentiment on points of ſecon- 


dary importance, that he ſhould not leave them di- 
rectly or indirectly impreſſed with the idea, that his 
concurrence may be expected in meaſures which his 
deliberate judgment ſhall condemn. 4 
The money raiſed from the People for the public 
benefit is deſigned to be applied in the payment of 
actual ſervices, not in gratuitous donations. It is 
true that there are certain poſts, excluſive of thoſe 


offices which the policy of the State deems expedient 


for ſupporting the dignity and ſplendour of the 
Crown, to which no public duties are attached. But 


theſe, as long as the number and the value of them 
are confined within due limits, have their proper 


uſe. They are deſtined to requite extraordinary me- 
rit; to ſecure a reaſonable proviſion to an individual, 


or to his immediate deſcendants, if his abilities are 


called from a ſituation of advantage to himſelf, to 


one leſs lucrative and permanent, but more benefi- 


cial to his country; to afford becoming retirements 
to thoſe faithful ſervants of the community, whom 


on account of their declining years, health, or abili- 
ties, or of ſome peculiar occurrence in the political 


hemiſphere, it is fit to remove with honour from the 


buſy ſtage; and occaſionally, perhaps, by furniſhing 
leiſure and competence to a man of induſtry, ſcience, 
or learning, to enable him to accompliſh a work or 
perfect a plan of national utility. A good man there- 
fore ought not to accept one of theſe (a) ſinecures, 
unleſs he believes himſelf honeſtly entitled, on one 
or other of the principles which have been ſtated, to 
Prone remuneration or public maintenance. And if 


he accepts it as the means and the recompenſe of fu - 
ture exertions, he will punctually fulfil his engage- 


(a) The Tellerſhips of the Exchequer, and Chief Juſticeſhips in 


yre, are inſtances, among others, of the ſort of offices alluded to. 


There are likewiſe Military Governments of a fimilar deſcription, 
5 e ment; 
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ment; and will at once relinquiſh the earneſt which 
he has received, if he ſhould find himſelf incapable 
of redeeming the pledge which he has given. 

II. Let us now ſuppoſe the die caſt; and conſider 
the views which will influence a -confcientious man, 
when in the actual poſſeſſion of an efficient polt in 
„„ 5 7 TO 25 1 
For the fake of perſpicuity it may be expedient 
to diſtribute the following belle ene under different 
heads; and, after having employed the firſt of thoſe 
heads in general obſervations, ſucceſſively to appro: 
priate the remainder to the duties of a Miniſter with 
reſpect to the exerciſe of patronage; the tranſaction 
of official bufinefs ; the choice of public meaſures to 
be brought forward; and the conduct to be obſerved 
towards the Crown, towards Parliament, and to- 


wards foreign Powers. 
1. From the firſt moment of his occupying a ſta- 
tion in the Executive Government, a good Miniſter 
will devote himfelf to a ſedulous diſcharge of its du. 
ties. He will perceive that the Public has the ſame 
right to his exertions which any other maſter has to 
thoſe of any other ſervant. He will therefore aſk 
kimſelf habitually what it would be reaſonable for 
. Himto expect, if the intereſts confided to him were ab- 
folutely his own, from any ſubordinate agent whom 
he ſhould entruſt with the management and ſuperin- 
tendence of them; and will at the ſame time bear in 
mind, that public bufineſs would never proceed, if 
Miniſters were not to give far more time and atten- 
tion to it, than a private agent is ever found to beſtow 
on the concerns committed to his care. To dihigence 
he will add punctuality even in matters of compara- 
tively ſmall importance, as well as in thofe of ſupe- 
rior magnitude. Unwilling to occaſion difappoint- 
ments, he will be cautious of exciting expectations; 
low to make promiſes, he will be ſtrict in fulfilling 
expreſſed or 

implied; 
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implied; againſt inſincerity, in all its ſhapes and mo- 
difications- He will not ſtrive to retain his friends 
or to conciliate his enemies by practiſing on their 
weakneſſes, their credulity, their avarice, their va- 
nity, or their pride, He, will not encourage their 
failings. or their vices to gain their ſupport. But, 
while he diſcards artiul condeſcenſion, he will culti- 
vate ingenuous affability. He will be univerſally free 
from ſuperciliouſneſs, and ſhew himſelf eaſy of acceſs. 
to the humbleſt of his fellow- ſubjects, with whom 
buſineſs may render it neceſſary for him to have in- 
tercourſe. He will be candid in attending to repre- 
ſentations, patient in liſtening to complaints, free 
from irritability and peeviſhneſs under provocations. 
He will uniformly diſcountenance flattery, and eve- 
ry degree of ſervile compliance, whether in his im- 
mediate dependents, or in thoſe who ſolicit his pro- 
tection and favour. Conſcious of the extenſive in- 
fluence of his example, he will endeavour, as far as 
may be practicable, to regulate his converſation and 
alions with a view to the general encouragement of 
every thing that is good and laudable. He will not 
permit the affairs of State unneceſſarily to detain him 
from the public offices of religion; nor ſele& the 
Sabbath as the day for levees and entertainments (b). 
Aware of the baneful effects of progreſſive luxury, 
he will diſcover in his conduct a marked diſtinction 
between his miniſterial and his perſonal capacity; 
and, if the former require an occaſional degree of 
pomp and ſplendour, will exhibit in the latter ſimpli- 
city and moderation. Uncorrupt himſelf, he will ſet 
his face againſt every mode of corruption in his de- 
pendents; and will not connive at practices in them, 
in which he would deem it diſhoneſt to be perſonally 


(5 It is unfortunate that the Sabbath ſhould be choſen during one 
oy of the year for ceremonies of this kind-at Court; and rather 
ngular, that this part of the year ſhould be Lent, 
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concerned. Propoſing the good of his country as 
the leading object of his labours; and mindful of the 
expreſs and ſolemn terms in which Revelation prohi. 
bits her votaries from purſuing the moſt valuable ob. 
ject by any other means than truth and virtue; he 
will watch his own proceedings with unremitting jea. 
louſy, leſt in ſome unguarded moment preſent con. 
venience, perſonal intereſt, private affection, or any 
other ſiniſter or reprehenſible motive, ſhould lead 
him unwarily to allow in himſelf, or in his ſubordi- 
nates, or to behold with indifference in his co-adju- 
tors, a deviation from the paths of uprightneſs and 
ſincerity. He will remember that criminal pliability, 
in addition to the guilt which is contracted by it, in- 
volves the ruin of his character. Let him not ho 
that his fault may reſt unknown. The enemies of a 
Miniſter have eagles' eyes to diſcern their prey, and 
eagles' talons to tear it in pieces. He will remember, 
that in the whole catalogue of vices there is ſcarcely 
one more encroaching than political corruption. It 
is a diſeaſe which makes its advances with ſuch un- 
ſuſpected rapidity, that, almoſt before it attracts no- 
tice, it has ſeized the vitale. What has been once 
done, pleads precedent; and a former tranſgreſſion 
often ſeeins to require a ſecond to vindicate it. The 
only antidote by which a Miniſter can ſecure himſelf 
from the contagion, is the habit, formed betimes and 
reſolutely maintained, of deciding at once on every 
caſe on the ſtable ground of rectitude; without ex- 
poſing the bulwarks of his integrity to the riſk of be- 
ing undermined, while he is 1 N with ex · 
pedieney. As 
While he ſhuns the ſhoals and wick! 

the young Stateſman is frequently -entangled by an 
immoderate love of fame; he wil ſteer aloof from 
a rock no leſs dangerous to old Politicians, a con- 
tempt of popular opinion. Knowing himſelf to be 
: in lome a precluded, ks a King, from hear- 
a ing 
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ing the voice of truth, he will endeavour to obtain 
at leaſt one faithful and intelligent friend, who will 
point out his failings with kind but impartial ſince- 
rity; and keep him on his guard againſt being ſe- 
duced by the inceſſant temptations of office, or the 
conduct of inconſiderate and prejudiced colleagues. 
He will carefully weigh the imputations caſt upon 
bim by his political enemies, and avail himſelf of 
their malevolence as a remedy, however bitter and 
acrimonious, againſt the faſcination of ſelf-love, and 
the deluſions produced by an increaſing fondneſs for 
A eg e | = 
_ Aſſiduous in fortifying every inlet of danger, 
while he practiſes winning and univerſal courteſy, 
he will diveſt himſelf of that obſequibus facility of 


temper which is incapable of giving a denial. He 


cy. While he is guarding againſt inordinate ſelf- 
eſteem, and want of ſympathy for diſappointment 
and diſtreſs, the common effects of power long en- 
joyed; he will be equally on the watch againſt in- 
dulging an extravagant partiality for his relations, 
friends, and favourites; and will not decorate them 
with unmerited titles, nor load them with penſions, 
offices, and reverſions. In the diſpoſal of honours 
and emoluments, the good of his country will be 
his ruling motive. ITbat principle he will openly 
and uniformly avow; and will be anxious to ex- 
empt himſelf by all reaſonable precautions from the 
ſuſpicion of being influenced by the ſiniſter allure- 
ments of miniſterial or private convenience, There 
are few methods by which a Stateſman can render 
more eſſential ſervice to the community than by a 
judicious exerciſe of his patronage. Conſiſtent 
ſimplicity of conduct in this point, manifeſtly com- 
bined with perſonal diſintereſtedneſs, will not only 
ſecure to . himſelf national confidence and eſteem, 
and conciliate to his meaſures that general favour and 
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approbation, which in the hands of an uprig cht 
Miniſter become the means of accompliſhing the 
nobleſt and moſt beneficial deſigns; will not only 
contribute to excite eve ſubordinate officer to a 
diligent and faithful diſc arge of his duty; but 
1 tend to revive and invigorate public ſpirit in 
quarter of the kingdom; t call forth an 

ws ation in virtue; to diffuſe an ardour of patriot. 
iſm, which ſpreading through every claſs of the 
communi! , every department of the State, every 
branch of the public Free will produce effects 
truly great and glorious. There are likewiſe other 
advantages reſulting from a ſteady adherence to this 
leiple, of which he will himſelf reap the pecu- 

r and immediate comfort. He will thus preclude 

bie ſupporters from every oſtenſible plea for taking 
offenee wheft their requeſts improper in themſelves, 
vr unfit to be granted under exiſting circumſtances, 
are refuſed; and deter them from preferring num- 
ber leſs claims, the rejection of which would have 
drawn upon him the reſentment, and perhaps the 
active oppoſition, of diſappointed pride. If his 
ſituation enables him in ſome meaſure to guide the 
Crown in conferring the dignity of Peerage, be 
will recollect that in beſtowing a title on an indivi- 
dual, he gives a Legiſlator to his country. In diſ- 
tributing eccleſiaſtical promotions he will confult 
the welfare of religion. In the nomination of the 
commanders of the fleets and armies, he will have 
Tegard to perſonal merit, not to parliamentary con- 
nections. He will not aſſign the office of conducting 
an expedition acroſs the ocean to a Member of the 
Upper or of the Lower Houſe for the mere purpoſe 
either of gaining over, or of removing, a trouble- 
ſome opponent. If thoſe whom he appoints ſhould 
be guilty of peculation, ſcandalous neglect, or other 
criminal proceedings, he will not ſtrive to ſhelter 
them from enquiry and from rn either, 4 
| . the 
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the one hand, in conſideration of their being friends 
and ſupporters of his own; or, on the other, if 


their relatives and eonnections are adverſe to him 
in politics, in conſequence of forefeeing that his 
acquieſcence in the ſcrutiny and the chaſtiſement 
will be clamorouſly aſcribed to a deſire of wreaking 


vengeance on his oppoſers. If through events, 
which they could not controul, they ſhould fail of 


ſucceſs in their profeſſional efforts, he will not ſcreen 
himſelf by making them the unjuſt victims of public 
indignation. In filling up inferior official ſituations, 
and in recommending - perſons to his Sovereign, 
when the poſt which he occupies authoriſes ſuch a 
ſtep, to be placed at the head of high executive 
departments; he will ſcrupulouſly make choice of 
men, whoſe abilities and attainments are. ſuited to 
the functions which they will have to diſcharge. 
He will be cautious in his appointment of public 


ſervants abroad, not merely in proportion as the 


truſt committed to them is important, but in pro- 
portion likewiſe as their removal from inſpection 
renders the detection of miſconduct more difficult ; 
and thus contributes to exempt them from the re- 
ſtraint of conſcious reſponſibility. Shunning the 
example of France in che days of her ancient Go- 
vernment, when ſhe conſtructed with ſtupendous 


magnificence the highways which connected popu- 


lous cities, and abandoned the meaner and leis fre- 
quented roads to impaſſable ruin; he will be no leſs 
guarded in his nomination to offices in obſcure cor- 
ners of the realm, and in diitant colonies, than to 
thoſe which are expoſed to daily obſervation. He 
will ſeek, he will encourage, and he will reward 
merit, in whatever line it may be found, and in 
whatever ſituation it is employed. Inſtead of in- 
diſeriminately committing to Members of Parliament 


Who ſupport him, the nomination to public offices in 
his diſpoſal which become vacant in their reſpective 


£ | Boroughs; 
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| ee be will not heſitate to give. a denial, 
when the perſon recommended is obviouſly- unfit for 
the employment; and in doubtful caſes will endes. 
vour to procure impartial and ſatisfactory informa- 
tion. He will not graſp at the patronage allotted to 
his colleagues; ; nor, while he converts to its deſtined 
purpoſe that which the- Conſtitution and eſtabliſhed 
uſage have annexed to the poſt which he fills, will 
be attempt to extend it by creating unneceſſary offi. | 
ces; nor will he feel himſelf excuſed by the ſelfih 
example of his bradc, from abpliſking ſuch as 
he finds exiſting. 21 
3. The ſame foirit of impartiality; the fame at. 
tention to the general welfare, will direct him in 
executing the buſineſs of his office, and in ſuper. 
intending the proceedings of his deputies and aſ. 
ſiſtants. In his tranſactions on behalf of Govern- 
ment with private individuals, if loans or contracts 
are to be ſettled, he will cloſe with ſuch of the 
competitors, provided they are likely to fulfil their 
engagements, as offer terms the moſt advantageous 
to the Public. If claims are to be weighed, diffi- 
culties removed, or diſputes determined, he will 
diſtribute equal juſtice to every perſon concerned, 
whether enrolled in the liſt 'of his adherents, or 
attached to the bittereſt enemies of his adminiſtra- 
tion. He will abſtain himſelf, and endeavour to 
make his ſubordinates abſtain, from thwarting b 
ſtudied obſtructions, from irritating by petulance 
and peevilhneſs, and from wearying by needleſs or 
artificial delays, thoſe who happen to be connected 
with an obnoxious party. In executing the various 
duties of his department, he will purſue a courſe 
of ſtriet regularity and method. He will not ne- 
gle& to enter cloſely into details; nor let the vari- 
ous returns made to 0 office remain * 
Ns N like 
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like (c) waſte paper. He will not ſuffer buſineſs to 
accumulate by procraſtination ; nor content himſelf 
with diſpatching thoſe attairs which will not allow 
of delay; and permit matters ultimately perhaps of 
greater moment to the country to be poſtponed from 
time to time, until at length the maſs ſwells to ſuch 


a ſize as to deter him from inſpecting it. While he 


provides adequate falaries for thoſe efficient men on 
whom the drudgery of official labour is devolved ; 
he will. puniſh frauds, reform abuſes, and retrench 
extravagant fees. He will put an end to ſuch forms 
and uſages in tranſacting buſineſs, as he diſcovers to 
be detrimental to the public, whatever temporary 
advantage he might be likely to derive. from their 
continuance. And he will make a cautious and 
ſparing uſe of any (4) power annexed to his ſitu- 


ation, the / exerciſe of which, however expedient 


under particular circumſtances, is in its own nature 


injurious to the comfort of individuals, or at vari- 


ance with the free ſpirit of the Britiſh laws. | 
In the expenditure of public money entruſted to 


his care he will be honeſt, punctual, and œconomi— 


cal, He will appropriate the ſeveral ſums to the 


(e) The bad conſequences which may reſult from want of fore- 


thought method, and attention to derail, in Miniſters of State, 


and in great Executive Boards, are extreme, eſpecially in time 
of war, If it ſhould happen, for example, ar any period, that care 
and prudence are not exerted by the Aduiralty in the diſpoſition of 
the naval force of the kingdom ; if, for want of attention in exa- 
mining returns, - journals, and other documents, ſhips are ſuffered 
to waſte their time in port; if, for want of a proper arrangement of 
the ſhips, important ſervices are neglected, and our trade is expoſed 
to the enemy; if through ſimilar cauſes an hundred veſſels are re- 
quiſite to do what by better managemeat fifty might. have done; it 
is evident that Great Britain mult carry on a war at an enormous 
unneceſſary expenſe, and in every reſpect to very great diſad- 
vantage, The ſame reaſoning may be applied, with ſome obvious 
alterations, to the other high official departments. 


(4) As the right of detaining and opening letters, and other ſimi- 
ar powers. | 


particular 
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particular articles to which they have bee ſpecifically 


\altorced by parliamentary reſolutions: or if ſudden 
emergences and unforeſeen wants ſhall compel him 


to apportion them according to a different: rule, or 


even to divert a part into other channels of fervice, 


he will accurately ſtate to the Public the deviation, 
and the cauſe of it, and throw himſelf implicitly 
upon the national candour and judgement. He will 
not ſuffer public money to be improperly detained 
by the receivers or other officers employed in col. 
lecting it, even though they ſhould be men of con. 
fiderable rank and influence, and engaged to Him- 
ſelf by perſonal or political connection. He will 
not expend what was raifed for the general benefit 
of the community in private obs for the emolument 
of himſelf and his adherents; nor in ſapping the 
foundations of national independence, by influencing 
elections, bribing Members of Parliament, or hiring 


newſpaper- writers and pamphleteers to ſpread direct 


or indirect falſehoods in his favour, and miſrepre- 
ſent and vilify his opponents. If money to be dil- 
burſed in ſecret ſervices at home or abroad be com: 
mitted to his diſpoſal ; he will faithfully abſtain, 
whether the ſum be limited or not, whether the 
proper application of it be or be not enforced by 
(e) Oath, from expending any part of it for pur- 
poſes either morally emullifable: or contrary to the 
import of the truſt confided to him. And if poli- 
- tical expediency ſhould tempt him to practiſe, di- 
realy or through intermediate agents, on the avarice 
of the ſubjects of foreign powers, in order to obtain 


information, or to derive ſome other advantage to 


his country from their treachery ; let him conſider 


what his own feelings would be, were a ſimilar offer 


(e) The money allowed for ſecret ſervices at home is limited to 
16,000]. per annum. The ſum which may be employed abroad is 
wachfite ; but the Secretary of State for the foreign department 
aQs, it diſpoſing of it, under the reſponſibility of an Oath. 


made 
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made to himſelf : and thence be admoniſhed to re- 
verence and to apply that univerſal precept of 
Chriſtianity, never to do evil for the ſake of attain- 
ing even the moſt laudable and beneficial ends. 
From principles of duty, which in this and in 

almoſt every other inſtance evidently goes hand in 
hand with policy, he will rather ſtimulate his co- 
adjutors to a diligent performance of their reſpective 
functions, than ſeek to aſſume to himſelf conſequence 
and credit by intruding into every province and. 
department. Nothing excites more jealouſy and ill- 
will than this meddling ſpirit; or more ſpeedily ex- 
tinguiſhes that official emulation, from which, if 
properly cheriſhed and directed, the higheſt advan- 
tage may reſult to the public ſervice. 0 
4. In ſelecting and digeſting the meaſures which 


he is to bring forward, he will avail himſelf of every 


fit mode of obtaining previous information; and of 


guarding againſt thoſe objections which might either ; 


prevent the accompliſhment of the plan, or impede 
its ſuceeſs when eſtabliſhed. He will carefully ſub- 
divide his work, and allot different branches of in- 


veſtigation to able and confidential men; enjoining 


them however to lay the reſult before him for his, 


cool conſideration and final judgemeat, before a ſin- 


le ſtep be taken to carry the project into execution 


t all times this precaution is requiſite, to ſecure 


him from ſuddenly finding himſelf reſponſible for a 
meaſure which he diſapproves: but it is altogether 
indiſpenſable, when the friend whom he has em- 


ployed is a comrade in office, and one who differs 
from himſelf in ſome leading principle of politics; 


leſt, having advanced blindfolded, he ſhould be 
alhamed to recede when his eyes are opened; or, if 
he ſhould honeſtly dare to draw back, ſhould incur 
the degrading imputation of raſhnefs, of inconſiſt- 
ency, or of acting ia repugnance to his promiſe 


* 


and his conviction. 
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In like manner, and under the ſame previous in. 
junctions, he may with great advantage direct ſome 
intelligent friends to ſit as a Grand Jury on each of 
the numerous ſchemes continually ſuggeſted to him; 
_ Whole verdict may either throw out the Bill, or 
pronounce the matter deſerving of a cloſer enquiry, 
He will ſtudy the genius, the temper, the opi. 
nions, the prejudices, and the habits of the various 
claſſes of the community. A circumſpect regard 
to theſe particulars, attainable only by an habitual 
and intimate acquaintance with them, is'of extreme 
importance towards enabling a Miniſter to deviſe 
and eſtabliſh' meaſures of general utility; to correct 
inveterate evils; to palliate what he cannot cure; 
to diſtinguiſh what is practicable from what is im- 
praQticable and to frame proviſions by which a plan, 
deemed of the latter deſcription by haſty and ſuper. 
ficial obſervers, may at length be proved to belong 
to the former. 
le will be deſirous rather of a good name than of 
a great name. In chooſing his objects he will ad, 
not with an eye to their temporary luſtre, but with 
a ſyſtematic attention to their intrinſic worth. He 
will not conſider the wealth of the Nation as of 
greater moment than its virtue; nor its grandeur 
than its happineſs. He will ſearch into the various 
23 for improvements of every kind, which 
circumſtances of the different foreign poſſeſſions | 
belonging to Great Britain may afford. In recom- 
mending to public encouragement, arts, ſciences, 
and national inſtitutions, he will give a decided pre- 
ference to thoſe which evidently have a moral ten- 
dency, over thoſe which are calculated only for the 
ornament and embelliſhment of life. He will not 
ſtrive to raiſe to an unfair pre-eminence in the pub- 
lic eſteem, nor to promote at the expenſe of general 
good, the objects lying immediately within his own 


1 N But whatever meaſure his duty requires 
him 
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him to purſue, he will purſue uniformly and conſiſt- 
ently ; and not, as is the practice of ignorant, floth- 
ful, and unprincipled Miniſters, by feeble and timid 
expedients, And finally, he will never be deterred 
from laying the foundations of an uſeful plan, by 
foreſeeing that in all probability he may be diſmiſſed 


from office before half the ſuperſtructure is erected ; 


and the credit of. the whole fabric be transferred to 


his ſucceflor, and perhaps his enemy, who ſhall com- 


lete It, 1 5 : Rs 
, 5. A good Miniſter will not forget the temptati- 
ons, to which the experience of different ages and 
countries proves that he will be expoſed, of con- 
ceiving himſelf leagued on the fide of the Crown 
againſt the People; and intereſted to extend be- 
yond its due limits that prerogative of which he 
reaps the immediate advantage. After purifying 
his own mind from thoſe pernicious errors,. his 
next anxiety will be to eraſe; any correſponding im- 
preſſions which may have been made on the breaſt 


of the Sovereign. He will behave to his maſter with 


reſpect, but without ſervility. He will communicate 
with him as freely as prudence will poſſibly permit 
on all public affairs; but while he renounces every 
attempt or wiſh to cripple him in the proper exerciſe 
of his conſtitutional powers, he will not tamely com- 


ply with the inclinations of the King in oppoſition 


to his own conviction. He will remember that his 
Country looks upon him as the author of the Coun» 


{els of the Crown; and, whatever be the proceed- 


ing, pronounces him reſponſible. Far from exaſ- 
perating the Royal boſom againſt the oppoſers of 
the meaſures of Government, he will ſtudiouſly ſeek 
to allay every degree of unjuſt irritation which their 


conduct may have excited; and, inſtead of aggra- 


vating the cauſe of offence by ſecret and calumniat- 
ing miſrepreſentations, will liberally give them the 
credit and the praiſe, wherever it appears to be de- 

| ſerved, 
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ſerved, of acting from upright, though erronecy; 
motives; and where the motive cannot be clear] 

inveſtigated, will point to the fide of charitable. con. 
jecture. He will conſider himſelf: bound to act to. 
wards his maſter the-part of a judicious friend, in 
giving him faithful and unreſerved advice on all 
matters in which he conceives that his interpoſition, 
though not ſtrictly required by official duty, wil 
conduce to the welfare of the country at the head 
of whoſe affairs he is placed. Conſcious that King 


ſeldom hear the voice of truth, and are expoſed by 


their ſituation, however pure their intentions may be, 
to peculiar and numberleſs diſadvantages; he will 
regard himſelf as under a general obligation to re. 
move, if he may be permitted to remove, the veil of 
prejudice and deluſion; and to exert whatever in. 
fluence he may have acquired over the Sovereign in 
inſpiring him with patriotic deſires, and kindling in 
his brealt a predilection and zeal for the promotion 
of civilization, liberty, juſtice, and religion, at home 
and abroad.  _T e 5 
6. In Parliament a Miniſter ought to be armed 
with that calmneſs ef temper, the reſult of ſober re- 
flection and conſcious innocence, which may enable 
him to bear with compoſure the provocations which 
he muſt expect to experience. He will habituate 
himſelf to diſtinguiſn, whenever an opportunity pre- 
ſents itſelf, between ſuch of his opponents as en- 
counter him, though ſyſtematically, from upright 
motives; and ſuch as are actuated by views of {elt- 
intereſt, or the impulſe of faQtious reſentment. He 
will invariably reſiſt that deſtructive enemy of good 
government, of public and private virtue, the {pirit 
of party. Yet, in the midſt of his moſt vigorous 
efforts, he will proceed with that circumſpection and 
warineſs which are neceſſary in the attack of a tor 
fo ſtrongly intrenched; of an uſurper who has im: 
poſed his authority on innumerable and 
8 | | eems 
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ſeems-even'to have eſtabliſhed his throne in their 
hearts. He will not harbour unreaſonable.ſuſpicions 
againſt neutral Members'of Parliament ; nor heſitate 
to cheriſh independence, by publicly aſcribing to their 
intentions and conduct the credit whichthey appear to 
deſerve. Much leſs will he afford room for his ſup- 
porters to conclude, that he feels gratified when they 


ſeize ſome favourable inſtant of giving vent to their 
treaſured inveteracy againſt thole, who profeſs to 


be unconnected with either ſide. In ſuſtaining the 


aſſaults of his antagoniſts, he will preſerve due me- 
dium between the impenetrable ſilence of diſdain, 


and the ſoreneſs of diſtempered ſenſibility. But in 
detecting inconcluſive arguments, in repelling un- 
founded imputations, he will not allow himſelf the 

baſe ſatisfaction of unjuſt or acrimonious retorts on 


his opponents. . Anxious by the accompliſhment of 


his plans to promote the public good, he will be 

cautious nat to leflen his chance of ſucceſs by exaſ- 
perating his adverſaries to unremitting and virulent 
reſiſtance, for the ſake of gratifying his vanity by a 


ſhort lived-triumph, or indulging the angry feelings 
of the moment in a ſharp reply. He will remember- 


that nothing is fo irritating as affected chntempt. 


He will remember that confiſtent ſimplicity and. 
frankneſs, combined with approved diſintereſtedneſs 
and ability, with the aid of an unruffled temper and 
conciliating manners will charm down even the rage 


of Party. Nor will he forget that the time may 


come, and perhaps ere long, when the welfare of his 


country may indiſpenſably require him to unite with 
ſome of thoſe very men, who are now drawn up in 
array againſt him. He will therefore beware leſt by 
his indiſcretion he ſhould make the breach ſo wide, 


that the reſentment of the individuals concerned will 


render it almoſt irreparable; or that the public feel- 
ings will revolt at the idea of its being cloſed, and 
n him from ever being able to convince the 

L 2 Nation 


, 
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Nation that the union could be diQated by virtuous 
principles. LE LO . | 85 

He will not be deterred, by a dread of the trouble 
and riſk of a conteſt with oppoſition, nor even by 
the apprehenſion of general unpopularity, from 
bringing forward any propoſal which be deems, on 
a ſerious and impartial review of all the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, conducive to the public intereſt. 
He will never decline to interweave into his plans an 
improvement ſuggeſted by his enemies, from a fear 
leſt they ſhould arrogate to themſelves the merit of 
the whole; nor will he reje& or diſcountenance uſe- 
ful Bills introduced by them, from an unwillingneſs 
that the ſucceſs of the meaſure ſhould raiſe the pro- 
poſers of it in general eſteem. He will never ſup- 
port the unwiſe or iniquitous project of a colleague 
in office. He will not improperly ſubmit to the po- 
pular cry and ferment of the day; nor ever give his 
ſanction to what is radically immoral and unjuſt, 
however loudly it may be demanded by the voice of 
the Nation. If a fudden emergence requires bim, in 
conformity to the diſcretion afforded him in certain 
_ caſes by the ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, which 
deems particular laws ſubordinate to the general 
ſafety, to tranſgreſs the letter of exiſting ſtatures ; 
either in adviſing the iſſuing of royal proclamations; 
in the application of public money, or in any other 
inſtance ; he will at once ſtate the proceeding to 
Parliament, and aſk for indemnity. He will not 
wait to be dragged before the tribunal of the public, 
and diſgracefully compelled to accept from his ene- 
mies, as a boon, what he might have claimed as a 
debt from national gratitude. In propoſing taxes, 
| rulespof internal police, financial or commercial re- 
gulations, thoſe eſpecially which involve a multipli- 
city of oaths, he will not be more attentive to the 
proſpect of revenue, than to the liberty, the com- 
fort, the manners, and the morals of the people. 1 

N wi 
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will not impede the reform of Public Inſtitutions and 
Eſtabliſhments, nor of Parliament itſelf, from an ap- 
prehenſion leſt his miniſterial patronage and influ- 
ence ſhould thus be reduced. He will maintain and 
a& on the principles which he has formerly main- 
tained, as long as he continues perſuaded of their ſo- 
lidity ; but if he ſhould ceaſe to believe them true, 
he will manfully avow the change 1n his ſentiments, 
and the train of reaſoning by which it has been ef- 
fected. He will never ſuffer falſe ſhame, or a miſ- 
taken point of honour, to detain him in a wrong 


path, even though by abandoning it. he ſhould incur _ 


the charge of inconſiſtency. | 55 

For the ſake of his own character, no leſs than on 
principles of general utility, he will be deſirous, on 
every ſeaſonable occaſion, to draw aſide that myſte- 
rious veil which commonly envelops the Stateſman, 
and by the promiſe of concealment encourages him 
to criminality. . He will ſtudiouſly ſet an example of 
that ſyſtem of publicity, which Miniſters ought to 
be univerſally anxious to adopt; and which his ſuc- 


ceflor in office may find means of avoiding, unleſs 


conſtrained to obſerve it by the authority of prece- 
dent. He will not involve his country in danger by 
unſeaſonable diſcloſures to Parliament, from the 
dread of ſubjecting himſelf to the miſrepreſentations 


of his enemies. But he will be prompt to commu- 


nicate to either Houſe, without ſolicitation or delay, 
whatever he conceives may ſafely be laid before it; 
and whatever he deems himſelf for a time obliged in 
prudence to withhold, he will afterwards ſponta- 
neoully and explicitly reveal. He will never refuſe 
information through party ſpirit, through jealouſy, 
through pride, through pique, or through refent- 
ment. Far from regarding the ſuperintendence of 
Parliament as burthenſome, or wiſhing to obſtruct 


by open reſiſtance, or to elude by ſubterfuges and 
eraſions, the exerciſe of its inquiſitorial control; 


he 
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he will rejoice that its vigilant ſolicitude, however 
occationally attended with ſymptoms of unneceffary 
diſtruſt and apprehenſion, is employed in confirm. 
ing him e temptations to miſconduct, and in 
correCting the errors of his judgment. At all times, 


and under every circumſtance, he will acknowledge 


© 


J 


< 


* 
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and ſincerely rejoice in his reſponſibility. 

The fame principles of integrity and candour 
which guide his conduct in his parliamentary capa. 
city, will not be laid aſide in private. He will en. 
tertain no animoſity againſt a friend who has occa- 
ſionally withheld, or has altogether withdrawn his 


ſupport; nor will he aſcribe to indirect views what 
may fairly be attributed to conſcientious conviction. 

le will uniformly diſcourage in his adherents the 
diſpoſition, too often found in ſervile and little 

+ BS : 21 Saas wid: 1 TY EDS EET RY: 148989 l 1 
minds, to blacken the private characters of their po. 
litical antagoniſts, and of neutrals held in ſtill ag 


abomination ; and will embrace every occafion of 
doing;jultice to their worth. He will beware of ex- 
citing ſuſpicion, by ill-timed and inconſiderate ex- 
prethions, or by any inſtance of active conduct, thit 

is _ profeſſions of patriotiſm, of zeal for liberty, 
of difititereſted olicitude_ for the public good, are 
| mere] his exterior garb; a ſort of robe of office; 
a drels to be worn in Parliament, which, while it 
 dazzles the beholders with its glaring brilliancy, 
conceals the real form and lineaments of the 


wearer., _ 


T 


fair with foreign nations, be will ſcrupulouſly regard 
the rules of ſtrict and equal juſtice; and, ſo far as 
the prior claim of his own country will admit, his 
benevolence and liberality- will ſeek for a field of 
operation in every other, The influence of theſe 


* 
- 


principles will be particularly "manifeſt in his cau- 


tion with reſpect to the commencement-and prolon- 


ation of wars. Conſcious that ſelf-defence, or the 


defence 


e „ n 1 = iS +5 TEN "VAL. | 
7. In all his tranſactions on behalf of Great Bri- 
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: defence of the juſt cauſe of an ally, is the only 
= ground on which hoſtilities can be vindicated ; con- 
: (AE too that however proſperous the event may be, 


little benefit will reſult to the thouſands by whoſe 
exertions, wounds and ſufferings it has been pur- 
chaſed ; and that however apparent may be the guilt 
of the Governors of the enemy, the puniſhmeft of 
it chiefly falls on their ignorant and unoffending ſub- 
jects: he will never enter into a conteſt without a 
firm canviction that it is both equitable and neceſ- 
ſary; nor ever continue it a moment after reaſon- 
able reparation and ſecurity can be obtained. In 
forming a treaty of alliance he will explain his ſen- 
timents on hoſe topics with the utmoſt perſpicuity ; 
and will never pledge his country to any meaſure 
which ſeems likely to lead her in the end to become 
an accomplice in the ambitious views of her conſe- 
derates, by ſupporting them in unprovoked wars; IJ 
or to comply with the ſuggeſtions of their revenge - 
or their timidity, by continuing to proſecute wars | 
originally indiſpenſable, after proper terms of paci- 1 
fication have been offered or would be accepted by | 
their adverſaries. He will gladly employ the good * 
offices of his country in mediating peace between 
contending powers abroad, without raſhly endan- 
 gering its own tranquillity. If, during his admini- 
ration, he is called upon to fulfil an engagement 
with a foreign power, contracted by ſome of his pre- 
deceſſors in office, which he perceives to be radicall 
unjuſt ; whatever may be the hazard to himſelf, he 
will refuſe to comply. For is not he apprized that 
Juſtice, ſanctioned alike by natural reaſon and re- 
vealed. religion, pronounces every covenant void, 
whether entered into by an individual or by a na- 
tion, which oppoſes her inviolable and antecedent 
laws? The houſe-breaker, who has promiſed His al- 
ſiſtance in a burglary ; the aſſaſſin, who has engaged 
to perpetrate a murder; is he bound, is he at libgr- 


— 6 


have others do unto thee.” 


a by ſolicitude for the aggrandizement of his fa. 
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ty, to perform the contract? Nations are in this re. 
ſpect individuals to each other. And it is to the na. 
tion, as well as to the individual, that Religion ad- 
dreſſes her command: Thou ſhalt love thy neigh. 
bour as thyſelf; and do unto others as thou wouldeſt 


Attention to the claims of mutual benevolence, 
and to the general happineſs of mankind, will in- 
fluence an upright Miniſter in adjuſting treaties of 
commerce with foreign countries ; and prompt him 
to adopt ſuch regulations as may be practicable for 
_ mitigating the horrors of future wars. , A ſpirit of 
univerſal good will, ſtrengthened and rouſed to ac- 
tion by a ſenſe of Chriſtian duty, will lead him to | 
promote the diſcovery of unknown regions, and | > 
the civilization of their barbarous inhabitants. Con- 
ſidering himſelf as the Repreſentative of the Public, 
' conſidering the whole people as it were embodied in 
his perſon, and capable only through him of exer- 
. ciſing an enlarged ' philanthropy; he will look 
through the world with a diſcerning and judicious 

eye, in order to ſelect proper objects to whom he 
may diſpenſe their charity, and pour out the over- 

flowings of domeſtic proſperity and affluence. 
III. Under this head we are, in the firſt place, to 
advert to the motives by which a Miniſter ought to 
be actuated in eſtimating! the propriety of reſigning : 
and ſecondly, to the line of conduct to be adopted 
after his reſignation. 

1. Regard to the public good, diſplaying itſelf in 
a fair and diſintereſted examination of every cir 
cumſtance of the caſe, will determine a conſcienti 

Miniſter with reſpect to the duration of his continu- 
- ance in office. Exempt from perſonal views, upbi- 


iy and friends, he will never ſeek to retain his t 
b ungenerous acts and diſgraceful compliances ; 
nor reſort to ſiniſter means of 3 his aſſiſtance 
neceſſary 


.* 
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neceſſary to his Sovereign, or to his colleagues. 
Nor, on the other hand, will he relinquiſh his ſtati- 


will not abandon a declining miniſtry with a view to 
returning into office, after a ſnort interval, with the 
prevailing party. Neither will he ſeek, by reſign- 
ing, or by threatening to reſign, to embarraſs the 
proceedings of the Cabinet, through perſonal animo- 
ſity towards ſome of its principal members. He 
will not feel himſelf at liberty to co-operate with an 
adminiſtration whoſe fundamental ſyſtem of policy 
he diſapproves, whoſe moſt important meaſures he is 
unable to ſupport. He will not remain an inefficient 
"= ſpectator of the progreſs of plans, in the formation 
of which he is not allowed an influence proportioned 


on the public by the ſtrength of his coadjutors and 
connections, if he perceives that however generally 
his Fellow-miniſters may be approved, he is himſelf 
unſupported by the confidence of the People. But 
while his judgment and his conſcience give their con- 


by no means think that differences of opinion on in- 
ferior points indiſpenſably require him to ſecede. 
Nor will he deem himſelf neceſſarily obliged to re- 
tire by a parliamentary defeat, not even if it relates 
to a meaſure ſtrictly miniſterial, while on the whole 
he feels himſelf ſtrong in national approbation. In 
many caſes a ſeceſſion on either of theſe grounds 


diſſolution of a Miniſtry, liable indeed to human er- 
ror in particular inſtances, yet eminent above their 
competitors in uprightneſs and wiſdom; diſcredited, 
it may be, by an occaſional unpopular plan, but re- 
garded by the country at large as the ſheet-anchor 
of its hopes. It might open the doors of office to 

| ignorant, 


on, from a dread of the odium or reſponſibility at- 
tached to meaſures in which he has acquieſced. He 


to his reſponſibility. He will not force his ſervices 


currence to the leading principles and proceedings of 
the other executive Miniſters of the Crown, he will 


vould be altogether unwarrantable. It might effect the 
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ignorant, faithleſs, and rapacious partizans ; who 


before they could be expelled, might overthrow the 
wiſeſt inſtitutions of their predeceſſors ; might hay 
the foundations of their own future power by Ad 
of Parliament ſpecially directed to that end, and by 
laviſhing public money, grants and reverſions; or 


might even endeavour to ſecure the permanence of 


their preſent authority by involving the Nation in 
foreign and domeſtic broils. _ 
A wiſe and conſcientious man will not endanger 
his character by continuing to bear a part in an ad- 
miniſtration, which labours under a general ſtigma 
of corruption. or imbecillity ; unleſs he be able to 
| reſcue himſelf from the charge, and to preſerve that 
confidence and eſteem of the community, which is 
alike eſſential to the ſucceſs of his preſent and future 
exextions in its ſervice. Yet be will not on the 
other hand be ſuch a niggard of his fame, as to be 
unwilling. to ſubmit to the riſk of ſome temporary 
odium ; of ſome ſpecious imputations, not indeed on 
the moral rectitude, but on the wiſdom of his con. 
duct; if by that riſk he can purchaſe the ſucceſs of 
ſome. momentous undertaking, and-convert perſonal 
uneaſineſs into a lource of Happineſs to. his coun- 
. 
He vill not deem the care of his health . pri- 
vate concerns an excuſe for any degree of remifinels 
in attending to the duties of his {tation, . unleſs ſuch 
remiſſnefs was allowed by competent authority pre- 
vioully to his acceptance of the office, or as ſpeed: 
1y afterwards as it took place; and adequate proviſi 
ons were adopted to prevent any injury reſulting 
from it to the public ſervice. But if thoſe provil:- 
ons fail to anſwer the end-propoſed, he will feel it 
his duty to. deviſe an effeQtual moos: or immedi- 
ately to reſign his poſt. 5 
When he is once perſuaded, on ming the ar- 
guments on. both fides, chat duty ſummons him 10 
| retire, 
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5 retire, he will obey the call with alacrity and cheer- 


fulneſs; and will not cling to his office with that 
ſtubborn pertinacity which argues a man unwor- 
thy to hold What he ſhews himſelf ſo reluctant to 

uit. | S121 5 
1 2. When diveſted of his employment, whether he 
withdraws from the buſy world into the ſhade of 
privacy, or continues to ſerve his country as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament; he will arm his breaſt againſt the 


ſtings of unſucceſsful ambition ; and purify it from 


every emotion of bitterneſs and reſentment againſt 
thoſe who occaſioned or who have profited by his 
fall. If he continues to act his part on the political 
ſtage, he will be on his guard againſt the bias of a 


ſecret hankering after emolument and power, uſually 


predominant in thoſe who have once been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of high official fituations, and the moſt predo- 
minant in thoſe who have occupied them for the 
longeſt time. He will not frame his parliamentary 


conduct with an infidious view to regain the emi- 


nence from which he has been caſt down; he will 
not ſeek popularity by difingenuous artifices ; he 
will not hoiſt the ſtandard to collect the diſcontented, 
nor preſent himſelf as a leader to the factious. He 


- will ſupport, from his heart, every meaſure of his 


ſucceſſors which promiſes to promote the general 

welfare; however evidently it may contribute te 
raiſe them in the public eſtimation, and conſequently 
to obſtruQ the return of himſelf and his friends to 
the helm of Government. When their proceedings 
are unjuſtifiable and unwiſe, he will oppoſe them 
with ſteady perſeverance; but fo as to prove that he 
oppoſes not the Members, but the Politics of Ad- 


miniſtration. He will reflect that his country; though 


no longer entruſting him with the ſupreme direction 
of her affairs, regards him, in conſequence of the 
{tation which he has filled, as the appointed inſpector 


and ſuperintendant of the preſent Miniſters. The 


duties 
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duties of that honourable employment he will vigi. 
lantly and faithfully diſcharge. But he will diſcharge 
them as a public ſeryant exerciſing a public trull. 
He will not haraſs his competitors, victorious in the 
conteſt for popular favour, with vexatious and un. 
merited reſiſtance; nor, by thwarting their views 
and obſtructing their plans, revenge on the Nation 

at large his private wrongs, and his private diſap- 
polatments. | 
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CHAP. vin. 


ON THE DUTIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
an 


Tu Ar an individual may reſort to the uſe of 
force in behalf of himſelf, or of others not averſe to 
receive his aſſiſtance, when force is neceſſary for the 
purpoſe of repelling or of preventing oppreſſion, or 
of obtaining reparation for injuries ſuſtained, is one 
of the fundamental principles of morality ſuggeſted: 
by natural reaſon. It is a principle which may be 


| applied ſeparately and ſucceſſively to the caſe of 
every individual ; and conſequently, to the indivi- 


duals compoſing a nation. Hence appears the natu- 


ral right of a nation to enter, under certain circum- 
ſtances, 1 into a war againſt other nations in ſupport. 
of its own rights, or of the rights of other commu. 
nities whom it undertakes to protect. Hence too 


appear the limits by which that right 1s naturally 


| arcumſcribed. Neither the unconnected individual 
nor the nation is authoriſed to employ force, until 
peaceable applications for redreſs have been fully 


tried, and found ineffectual; nor to perſiſt in the uſe 
of it, if a fair probability appears that the renewal 


of negociation would prove ſucceſsful ; nor to carry 


it further than is requiſite for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing reaſonable indemnification and ſecurity. Fur- 
ther, as no man by becoming a member of a com- 


munity, 


7 
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munity, or by any other ſtep, can exempt himſelf 
from the natural obligation of benevolence; the 
nation, conformably to the motives which conſcience 
' would ſuggeſt to the individual, is bound in point of 
moral duty to relax, as far as a prudent regard to 
ſafety will permit, in the claims which in ſtrict juſ. 

' tice it might impoſe on its adverſaries, when an end 
may thus be put to the conteſt ; rather than by ri. 
goroufly puſhing its equitable demands to the utmoſt, 
to introduce or prolong the calamities of war. It is 
true that many reaſons may exiſt, which may render 
it impoſſible that the ſame degree of forbearance 
which might take place without danger in the caſe 
of two individuals, whether unconnected by ſocial 
ties, or belonging to the ſame community, can be 
fafely ſhewn by one ſtate towards another. The real 
characters and deſigns of the Governors of the ad- 
verſe nation cannot be thoroughly known; thoſe Go. 
vernors may ſpeedily give place to others leſs known; 
experience juſtifies the concluſion that policy and 
intereſt, rather than good faith and duty, will be 
found to guide the conduct of them all; the magni- 
tude of the intereſts involved, at leaſt the multitude 
of perſons who ſhare in them, render caution and 
ſteady firmneſs- peculiarly requiſite. But though 
theſe and other fimilar arguments indicate the hazard 
of unwarily receding from neceflary demands ; they 
are far from proving that no forbearance is to be 
men by one ſtate towards another, or that much 
more forbearance ought. not to be ſhewn than is 

commonly diiplayed. | „ 

It has been ſatisfactorily demonſtrated by other 
writers, that Chriſtianity does not impair the natural 
right of ſelf defence; that John the Baptiſt's admo- 
nition to the ſoldiers, © to be content with their 
wages,” implied their continuance in the legion; 
that Chrift rewarded the faith of the Centurion with- 
out reproving in the ſlighteſt degree his 8 pro · 

| ellion; 
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f-fion ; that Cornelius, the firſt of the Gentile con- 


verts, received no directions from St. Peter to quit 


the army; and that the ſeemingly paſſive precepts 
of the Goſpel, not to reſiſt injuries, when ſmitten 
on one cheek to turn the other, when robbed of 
our coat voluntarily to give-our cloak alſo, and any 
ſimilar declarations, are to be underſtood - as they 
would aſſuredly be underſtood by Chriſt's hearers 
accuſtomed to the figurative mode of teaching pre- 
valent in the Eaſt; namely as prohibiting every 
injuſtice, malice, and revenge, and as inculcating the 


7570 principles of benevolence and forbearance, 


ut as permitting, under the influence of thoſe prin- 
ciples, the repreſſion of ſerious injuries by force, 
when nothing ſhort of force would be effectual. 
War then, in certain emergencies, being admitted 
to be no breach of. moral or of Chriſtian duty; we 


are now to conſider the duties of thoſe perſons who 


are to carry it on. 

Officers employed in the defence of their country, 
whether by ſea or by land, whether in a higher or 
in a lower ſphere, are expoſed to many ſimilar temp- 
tations, and called to the performance of the ſame 
moral duties. It 1s of thoſe temptations and duties 
common to the naval and military profeſſion that the 


preſent chapter is defigned to treat. And ſuch of 


the ſubſequent remarks as are not obviouſly reſtrain- 
ed to particular deſcriptions of men, are meant to be 


applied generally to perſons in either profeſſion, 


whatever their rank and ſtation may be. 

The obfervations about to be advanced reſpecting 
the moral duties of an Officer will of courſe be free 
from all reference to profeſſional tactics, and will be 
confined to the following particulars : uprightneſs 
and activity in diſcharging the immediate functions 
of his ſtation; his general conduct towards thoſe 
under his command; his proceedings towards ene- 
fp $54 | | | Ip mies, 
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mies, and the ſubjects of neutral powers; and hiz 
onduct in private life. 25 ED, 


I. Whatever be the line of ſervice or the rank in 
which an Officer is placed, the moſt obvious of all 
the moral obligations incumbent .on him 1s that of 
faithfully 'performing the immediate duties of his 
poſt. A man of integrity and reflection will bluh 
to receive a ſalary from the public, without making 
that return to his country, which, by accepting his 
commiſſion, he has pledged himſelf to render. He 
will therefore apply with aſſiduity and perſeverance 
to the ſeveral branches of . military or naval ſervice, 
in which his ſtation requires him to bear a part. He 
will not think it ſufficient barely to attain to ſuch a 
degree of proficiency in the” duties of his depart- 
ment, as may ſecure him frora the reprehenſion of 

his ſuperiors. He will not be contented with ac- 
quiring that facility in praQtice which is the reſult of 
habit; and neglect the ſtudy of the theoretical and 
ſcientific principles of his profeſſion. He who re- 
gards his occupation as a mere mercenary trade, will 
aim only at doing what is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
at doing that by rote. But he who feels an honeſt 
deſire to diſtinguiſh himſelf by genyine merit, will 

be ſolicitous to be prepared for the various and ſud. 
den contingencies by which an Officer may be over- 
taken in the viciſſitudes of war; and to be able to 
adapt the fundamental rules of the ſervice to unfore- 
ſeen and critical emergencies. He will reſolve to 
conſider himſelf through life as a learner, He will 
not diſregard the advice and ſuggeſtions of Experi- 
ence, though they proceed from a perſon of rank in- 
ferior to his own. Too wiſe to contract a fondneſs 
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for novelties only becauſe they are new; he will vl 
ſhun the oppoſite extreme, more common among m 
profeſſional men, of pertinaciouſly adhering to anci- m 


ent practices, and reſiſting rational and ſeaſonable in 


improvements. He will ſtudy ſtrict method in all 
| | branches 
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W ranches of employment, as the only means df 
W having buſineſs done well, at the cheapeſt * rate, and 
in the Horteſt poſſible thn; The latter circum- 
ſtance is oſten eſſential to the ſuccefs of warlike 
operations; and in many cafes, as when troops 
eneumbered with ftores and bag ggage are to be 
removed from an approaching fapel sen of force, 
or à fleet is to be repaired in an infecure or un- 
health harbour, the delays which reſult from a 
con and unſetiled mode of proceeding may 
octa ont the Tofs of "multitudes by the fword ox b. 
diſeaſe. ' A good officer wilt not truſt to the inſpec- 
tion or ageney of another what he onght to examine 
or conduct in perfon. © Inſtead of declining what 
is actually comprehended within his own province, 
he will explore its utmoſt limits for proper oppor- 
tunities of acquiring additional knowledge and 
{kill, and of improving himſelf in all the different 
functions which he may be called upon to diſcharge. 
By accuſtoming himſelf on common occaſions to 
alertneſs and aldveity; he will prevent greater exer- 
tions in more critical ſeaſons from being difficult 
and oppreſſive to him. Habits of · careleſſneſs once 
contracted are continually encroaching more and 
more; and though at firſt tent 8 to trifles, 
gradually draw matters of the 3 be its f 
within (0 ſphere of their influence. — — 
ever, by being unwarily indulged, fettle into 
confirmed ef 4 yr fe Pete Os ſource of 
Rd ſpecies of profeſſional demerit, and of every 
of Mee, 
In the purchafe and expenditure of oroviions and 
| ammunition, and in every inſtance when public mo- 


ney, or what is procured with public money, is com- 


mitted to the diſpoſal of an officer; he is bound not 

merely to exhibit an example of the moſt ferupulous 

e but alſo of every degree of economy - 
M 


* 


compatible with the public good. Opportunities af 
fraud will frequently occur, eſpecially on detached 
expeditions and remote ſtations, to thoſe who are ig. 
clined to make uſe of them. The ſums which in 
ſome former wars have been purloined from thi; 
country by peculation, or loit to it by negligence and 
miſmanagement, are ſaid by thoſe who have had ocy. 
lar demonſtration of the facts to be far more enor. 
mous than is generally imagined. Fraud however, 
or colluſion, practiſed to the injury of the public by 
men in offices of truſt, is certainly not leſs ſinful than 
ſimilar proceedings towards private individuals. And 
a negle& of due ſuperintendence over ſubordinate 
managers of public ſtores is highly blamable in any 
one to whom that ſuperintendence is committed (4). 


(ha a) By the cuſtom of the navy, every kind of tore is in charge 
of the particular watrant officer to whoſe department it belongs, 
Ordnance' ſtores, for example, are under the charge of the gunner; 
carpenter's ſtores under that of the carpemter ; cordage, fails, &c: 
under that of the boatſwain. Nothing is expended for the uſe of the 
ſhip without an order, and without its being regularly entered ina 
book, which ought to be examined monthly by the captain and ma- 
ter, and vouched by their fignature. The officers however, to 
| whom ſuch valuable ſtores are entruſted, are often extremely illite. 
rate, and unable to write. Their accounts therefore, unleſs regu- 
larly examined, are not to be depended upon, Yet, as I am in- 
formed from the very firft 0 is not unufual with captains 
ta defer the examination of them for months, perhaps till all traces 
of the tranſactions are loſt, and to ſign them without enquiry, ln. 
Kances. of habitual diſhoneſty, by which the public is plundered toi 
very large amount, of courſe occur among warrant officers, as among 
men of other profeſſions. And the temptation is ſo great, that ma- 
ny who ſet out with upright views, are found ultimately to give vj 
to it. Theſe conſiderations ſtrengthen the obligation to attention 
and vigilance on the part of the ſuperior officers. The. uſage too af 
- the ſervice is ſuch as to have a tendency to enfnare men of every dif 
tion. Thus, if a captain wiſhes to have his ſhip ſupplied with? 
larger proportion of any particular kind of ſtores, for uſe or orm 
ment, than is allowed, he can cauſe an exchange to be made, whet 
ever the ſituation of the ſhip will admit it; and, by expending ſome 
| articles which he does not greatly want, can procure what is mor: 
defirable to him. This is Sequently done without any _ 
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in every branch of profeſſional conduct an upright 
officer, will ſteadily fix his attention on the public 
good; and regard himſelf as bound to promote it 
dy all honeſt means and to the utmoſt of his power, 
as far as his department extends. By this rule, and 
not by the ſuggeſtions of private inclination or. con- 
venience, he will conduct himſelf whenever the or- 
ders of his ſuperiors leave him to the exerciſe of his 
own diſcretion. . When thoſe orders are preciſe and. 
poſitive, he will implicitly conform to them. Prompt 
and punctual obedience to lawful authority is the: 
foundation of military excellence. Whether the or- 
der comes from a ſuperior reſpected for his experi- 
_ ence and talents, or from a raw youth raiſed by con- 
nections and intereſt over the heads of his older and. 
more deſerving competitors; whether it proceeds 
from a perſon endeared to him who receives it by 
acts of kindneſs and friendſhip, or rendered obnoxi- 
ous by injuries and diſſenſions; it is to be obeyed. 
Vith equal alacrity. Indeed it is ſeldom if ever found 
that perſonal motives, ſuch as have been recited, bias 
the conduct of officers in ſubordinate ſtations, The 
public ſervice however has frequently ſuſtained great 
detriment from the jealouſies and animoſities of rival 
fraud; though there have been many inſtances wherein great frauds 
have followed. At any rate, the officer in whoſe charge the ſtores. 
are placed, finding himſelf obliged to make his accounts tally with 
the captain's — initead of being drawn up according to the 
real expenditure, ſoon loſes that corre neſs which is neceſſary in 
ſuch acrounts; and learns to take the ſame liberty himſelf, when it 
anſwers any ſelfiſh purpoſe. _ | = 1 ; 
The mode of conducting this part of the naval ſervice/evidently 
appears to require alteration. 'The opinion of the Navy Board on 
dis ſubject, and on all other ſubjects wherein the check of that board 
is neceſſary, was delivered to the Board of Admiralty in the year | 


1783. 5 | | Ent» 
The fads ſtated in this note may ſuggeſt to the military officer 
| ſome admonitions as to the duties incumbent on him in various cir- | 
cumſtances and ſituations in his own profeſſion, reſembling thoſe in 
the naval line which have been mentioned. | | PT. 


> 


commanderts. And ir has tepeatedly happened chat 
when a General and an Admiral have been joined in 


reſpecting the plans to be adopted; a difference ag- 
gravated by partiality to their reſpective lines of em- 


only circumſtance likely to feduce inferior officers 
the ſpirit of party; which conbininig pro 


ble was employed in the middle of the laſt century in 


ts whoſe hands the Government had devolved. If 
' ſions of ſuch magnitude as thoſe which at that period 


impfies that the thing commanded muſt be lawful ; 
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4 common expedition, and thus made in ſome mea. 
ſure dependent on each other, they have bern very 
blamably ſet at variance by a difference of ſemtimem 


ployment, and cuſtomary modes of operation. The 


from an active obedience to thoſe of higher rank is 
| effionat with 

political conſiderations, has fometitnes been powerful 
enoupty to invade almoſt every individual in a fleet or 
army. It is recorded of Admiral Blake, that when 


the wars againft the Spaniards and the Dutch; he 
cofitinuaſy inculcated on his Captains the duty of 
combating with unabated exertiohs the foreign ene- 
mies of the State; whatever mhight be their own pri- 
vate opinions and wiſhes'as to the civit broils whieh 

divided their countrymèn at home, or the perſons in-. 


this obſervation was juſt in the caſe of ihrernat diffen- 


agitated Great Britain; it may ſurely be applied with 
addon force to thofe party cotflias on topics of 
at inferior importance, which in the preſent ſettled 
condition of the Conſtitution of this Kingdom are, 
we truſt, the only party conflicts likely to ariſe, 
It has been already obſerved, that the obedience 
which is the duty of an Officer is prompt and punc- 
tual obedience to /awf/ authority. This ſtatement 


fot 6therwife-the authority which preſumes to enjoin 
it is fo far unlawful. Were an Officer then directed 
by his ſuperiors to do what is contrary to the receiv- 
ed laws of God; his compliance with the order 
would be criminal. Theſe limitations are the more 
JF” = 8 neceſſary 
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neceflary to be impreſſed on the reader; as the habits 
of military difciptine, and of that indiſcriminate ſub- 
' miffion which in the common routine of ſervice is 
highly meritorious, have frequently enfnared the un- 
derſtanding and the conſcience; and have led Officers 
to perpetrate, under falſe conceptions of duty, the 


moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice. He who would have 


jefted with indignation and abhorrence an order 
from His chief to rob a ſingle traveller on the high- 
way, heſitates not to bear à part at his direction in 
attacking an unoffending Nation, ravaging its terri- 


tories, burning its towns, maſſacring its defenders, 


and.reducing thoufands, perhaps millions, .of inno- 
cent men into bondage, The former partition of 
Poland by the troops of Ruſha, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, 


in blind obedience to the iniquitops commands of 


their Sovereigns, and a ſucceſſion of recent events in 
that unhappy country of a ſimilar nature, are two 
out of many ale which prove the neceſſity of 
an Officer's ever bearing in mind the rule which has 
been ſtated. . Let him remember, that whatever de- 
ference he may owe to the Government under which 
he lives, and to the commanders to whom he is ſub- 
ordinate, his firſt ſubmiſſion is due to his Maker. Let 
him remember, that no human authority can change 
the eternal diſtinction between right and wrong; or 


be pleaded in excuſe by any man for committing what 


his conſcience deliberately diſapproves. If he is or- 
dered to co operate in any unjuſtifiable undertaking, 
let him at all hazards refuſe to comply. And if not 
only the loſs of profeſſional honours and emoluments. 
but ſevere puniſhment and even death itſelf ſhould 


ſtare him in the face in conſequence of his refuſal; 


let him not forget the unequivocal directions which 
his Saviour and final Judge has already addreſſed to 
all who are reduced to 145 alternative of oftending 
God or Man. Fear. not them which kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do. Tt 
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N will forewarn you whom you ſhall fear; fear him, 
who, after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into 
hell: yea, I ſay upto you, fear him,” Luke, e. 
12. v. 4, 5 2 e 


From theſe conſiderations it follows, that eyery in. 
dividual Officer, who is called into active ſervice, is 
bound to inveſtigate the juſtice of the war in which 
he engages, to the utmoſt extent of his abilities and 
information. He is not precipitately and on flight 
furmiſes to relinquiſh the poſt in which Providence 
has placed him. If the matter appears ambiguous, 
and his moſt careful reflection and enquiries leave 

him ſtill in doubt; ſomething may be conceded, and 
more or leſs according to the circumſtances of the 

.. Eaſe, to the opinion of thoſe, who have better oppor- 
nities than he poſſeſſes of knowing the real origin and 

' grounds of the conteſt. The lower his rank is, the 

'leſs likely is he to have opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge on the ſubje&, which can reaſopably be 
oppoſed to the judgment of men in higher ſtations. 
But if he ſhould be thoroughly convinced that his 
own country is the culpable aggreſſor in the quarrel, 
or deems the probability to be very greatly on that 

- fide; it is his indiſpenſable duty to reſign his employ- 
ment, whatever falſe honour, or perſonal and inte- 
reſted motives, may ſuggeſt to the contrary. Will 
it be ſaid that it is his part to obey, and leave the 
State to anſwer for the guilt? This is not the argu- 

ment of a conſiderate man, or of a Proteſtant. Rea - 
ſon and ſcripture are equally outraged, whether it be 

State, or a Pope, that requires to have the manage- 
ment of the conſcience of the ſubject. The State, 
on whatever principles it may claim his obedience, 

- cannot exempt him from that which he owes to his 

: God. - And ſhould the naval or military Officer de- 

cline on the plea of conſcience to undertake the ſer- 
ice enjoined ; there ſeem to be no grounds, if the 
ſincerity of his plea can be aſcertained, on which his 
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diſcharge can be refuſed ; nor any, if it ſhould be re- 
| fuſed, on which his compliance (5) can be juſti- 
> 2. We proceed to the general conduct of an Offi- 

cer towards thoſe under his command. 
| The duty of training up the inferior Officers and 

private men to adlive ſervice, and inuring them b 

inſtruction and exerciſe to habits of diſcipline, = 
not improperly be conſidered as having been compre- 
hended under the precedinghead. But the ſucceſs of an 
| Officer in diſcharging that duty will greatly depend 
on his cuſtomary behaviour towards all who are ſub- 
ordinate to him; and on his paying that unremitting 
regard to their welfare, which the good of the ſer- | 
vice demands, and the principles of morality en- = 


join. FIT 
3 His brother Officers placed under his control let 
him treat with liberal and engaging attention. Let 
him ever be ready to do them acts of kindneſs, and ii 
to facilitate, by his advice and aſſiſtance, their pur- bs 
ſuit of profeſſional knowledge. Let him preſerve 1 
over them the authority which his ſtation gives to "i 
| him, and the intereſts of diſcipline require him to is 
| maintain; but let him not encroach on their rights 
by exceeding the limits of his juriſdiction; nor ren- 
der himſelf and the ſervice odious to them by a rough 
and overbearing deportment. Let him remember 
too, that ill uſage from a ſuperior leads thoſe who 
ſuffer it to retaliate on others below them; and that 
they who have been moſt accuſtomed to crouch un- 


() The Britiſh laws ſhew in ſeveral inſtances a very laudable at- 

| tention to the conſcientious ſcruples of particular claſſes of ſubjects : 

| and exempt them either altogether, or as far as is deemed conſiſtent 
with the public good, eyen from the common obligations and duries of 
citizens, when the parties ſeriouſly believe that the performance of 
them would be contrary to their duty to God. Thus Quakers, who 
deem an oath unlawful, are allowed to give evidence in civil caſes on 

_ their (imple affirmation; and for a ſimilar reaſon are exempted from 
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them? And if they reſpect them not, ſubordination 
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der tyranny, have become the greateſt tyrants in 
their turn. - Beſides, if the Midſhipman is treated 
with inſolence by his Captain, or the Enſign by hit 
Colonel ; how ſhall the Sailor and the Soldier reſped 


and obedience are at an end. If there be any Officer 
who has a claim rather than another to the coute. 
nance and. protection of bis Commander; it is he 
who, having riſen by his deſert from an humble ſta- 
tion, finds himfelf treated with ſcorn and neglect by 
His affociates vain of their birth and accompliſhments, 


- though deſtitute of his valour, abilities, and expe. 


rience; or he who entering into the fervice in the 
vpening of youth, perhaps even before tre years of 
childhood are terminated, requires additional in- 
Aruction (c) on many important ſubjects; and unleſs 
guarded by the counſels and ſuperintending care of 
A Superior, will in all probability be ſeduced into 


| Habits of vice by the example, or the ridicule, of 


unprincipled companions. ©©Þ— (© 
An Officer ought ſtudiouſſy to beware of talking 


Frequently and largely of himſelf and his exploits, 


(e) *© The above mentioned boy, with four others, comes into 


m cabin every morning. After having read the pſalms and gol- 


« pel leſſon, they bave two hours of inſtruction from a young man 
% hom I have on board, a good teacher of arithmetic, &c ; and 
4% alſo from ſeven till haf. paſt eight in the evening; ſo that they 
g could not be at a better ſchual. Their catechiſm roo is attended to. 


think this ought t be a matter of conſcience with all who have 


ec people under their care. Had jt been always, l beliere 
we ſhould ſee the good effects in the world. Ignorance is cer- 
6“ tainly one of the greateſt cauſes of infidelity. The effects of re- 
< Hhgious inſtryction are apparent in theſe children. May God give 


* ns biete te r!“ 


extract from a private letter written by a Captain 


5 - bf 4 Maß f Wir,” Whoſe ſervices have recently been rewarded in the 


moſt public and diſtinguihed manner by his Sovereign, and com- 


maunieated to me by the perſon to hom it was addreffed, thews that 
Captains have it very greatly in their power to promote the inftruc- 
- Hon 6f youth vn ſhipboard:; add that there are thoſe who do pro- 


mote it in. the beſt manner, and from the beſt motives. 
Tx | JF 
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This cuſtom, if indulged will gradually lead him to eſ- 
teemhimſelf too highly, and others too little; to detract 
from their merit; and occaſionally to treat them wit 
manifeſt contempt. it will contribute not leſs even 
than inebriety, or a captious temper, to entangle him 
in diſputes and quarrels; and ultimately to involve 
him in the ſuppoſed diſgrace of refuſing a challenge, or 
in the poſitive ſin of accepting it. 'T.o this embarraſſing 
alternative an Officer who conducts himſelf conſcien- 
tiouſly and with prudence can ſcarcely ever be re- 
duced. But if reduced to it, let him remember that 
it is embarraſſing merely in conſequence of the mif- 
taken ideas reſpecting honour prevalent in ſociety; 
and not from any doubts that can be entertained as 
to what is required of him by the laws of his Crea- 
tor. For what are the pleas of the Duelliſt for tak- 
ing the cognizance of his cauſe into his own hands? 
That bis country has not provided legal means of re- 
dreſs ; or that diſgrace will attend him either if he re- 
forts to them, or if he ſuffers the matter to paſs unno- 
ticed. The former apology can rarely be alleged with 
truth when the offence is real, and of moment. And, 
if admitted to be true, would it vindicate him for ſeex- 
ing redreſs in a way which the law expreſsly forbids ? 
Tke ſecond tends, as far as it obtains in practice, to ſub- 
vert the empire of law univerſally, and to eſtabliſh ca- 
price and prejudice paramount in its place. Further; do 
not the Scriptures enjoĩu obedience to the law of the 
land? Do not they alſo peremptorily prohibit mur- 
der? And do they not fix the guilt of murder on 
every attempt to take away life, otherwiſe than ac- 
cording to the authority of law? Yet a Gentleman, 
it ſeems, if he has offered or received the molt tri- 
fling injury; if he has chanced to utter, or to be ad- 
dreſſed with, ſome unguarded expreſſion; is to for- 
get all former ties of connection and of friendſhip, 
all future conſequences, however diſtreſſing, to his 
family or to that of his opponent; which may attend 
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the reſult of the conteſt ; is to ſeek the other party's 
life; to add to this crime that of - endangering his 
own; and thus to ſet divine and human ordinance 
at defiance, leſt his character ſhould ſuffer by abſurd 
and unmerited imputations. Character, as highly 
_ Important to uſefulneſs, is undoubtedly to be de. 
| Fended with ſolieitude by all juſtifiable means; but it 
is to be hazarded, and even ſacrificed, if it cannot 
de ſupported by methods conformable to conſcience 
and Chriſtian duty. St. Paul, ſpeaking of the diffe- 
rent offenders who ſhould appear in the latter days, 
cloſes the dark catalogue with thoſe who ſhould be 
4 lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God.“ What 
would he have ſaid had his ſubje& led him to men- 
tion thoſe, who ſhould be more afraid of ſhame than 
of their Maker? Let us truſt however that common 
ſenſe and religion will at laſt prevail. To give or to 


Accept a challenge is now but a very equivocal proof 


of courage, even in the eſtimation of thoſe who are 
_ -termed, as the phraſe is, men of honour. Would the 
Officers of the Navy and Army ſhew themſelves ſu- 
perior to popular prejudice, and dare to diſcounte- 
nance (d) and proſcribe a cuſtom ſo irrational, ſavage, 
. Po FFF 


a) The practice of fomenting duels, and aggravating the peti 

1 3 is ſo e ee l — 4 
- Britiſh Officer can be guilty of it. Of its moral guilt it is ſcarcely 
poſlible to ſpeak too ſtrongly. Of its deſtructive tendency a judg- 

ment may be formed from the following event which took place at 
Havre de Grace about the year 1768; and was related to me by a 
Gentleman who reſided in that city when it happened, and was in 
"fome degree acquainted with the parties. Two young Officers, 
about twenty four years of age, and belonging to the garriſon, were 
remarkable for their intimate friendſhip. One day, when they were 
in a Coffee-houſe, one of them engaged in a game at backgammon 
with a third perſon. In the courſe of play he committed a blunder. 
"His friend, who was looking on, exclaimed familiarly, O how ſtu- 
pid you are! (Ob que tu es bete!) when the game was concluded, 
tome Officers of the Corps, who had been ſtanding near, came up 

to him who had been playing; and aſked him if he had not obſerved. 
the inſult which had been offered to him. He replied in the nega 
— 4 % | f = * 2 tive 


> 


and unchriſtian; it would fall into univerſal diſcredit, 
aud ſpeedily be ranked, as it deſerves, with the trial 
by ordeal, and other exploded inſtitutions of Gothic 
barbarity. . 7 


| Steadineſs of demeanor, and uniformity of con- 
duct, are found by experience not only to ſecure the 
ſubmiſſion, but to conciliate the eſteem of ſoldiers 
and ſeamen. How indeed ſhall that Officer be either 

_ feared or beloved, who ſhews himſelf the ſlave of le- = 
vity, fickleneſs, and caprice? That happy union of 
firmneſs exempt from ſupercilious and tyrannical ar- 
rogance, with freedom guarded from indiſereet fami- 
liarity, which at once commands reſpect and. wins 
the heart, is not to be attained without trouble, nor 
without an accurate obſervation of the character and 
manners of the different elaſſes of ſociety. It is how- 
ever an attainment of ſuch value, that it would de- 
ſerre to be purchaſed even at a higher price. An af. 


tive; The Officers ſaid, that having been unwilling to interrupt the 
game, they had remained ſilent at the time; but that they muſt now 


repeat to him the injurious expreſſions which had been addreſſed to = 


him. And having done ſo, they added, that he would ſtand dif- 
graced for eyer in the eſtimation of the carps and of the world if he 
did not exact ſatisfaction. The young Officer, running to his 
friend, aſked him with perfect good- humour whether he had uſed 
the words in queſtion. The other readily anſwered, that he had; 
; but without the lighteſt idea of inſult. The reſt of the Officers 
ſtill-infiſted on the neceſſity of their fighting; but the two friends 
were fully reſolved to the contrary, In the evening, when they 
were all aſſembled at the meſs, the ſubje& was introduced again: 
and the young Officers perceived a pointed coolneſs in the behaviour 
of their aſſociates; - Early the next morning he who had committed 
the blunder at the game went to his friend, whom he found in bed; 
and faid to him, „ have paſſed a ſleepleſs night; I ſee that I am 
* branded with infamy ; let us go to the ramparts.” The other re- 
ied, that, for his part, he had ſtept well, and that his mind had 
been undifturbed ; but that, if his friend thought it requiſite, he 
would attend him. When arrived at the ramparts, they embraced 
each other, and drew. And having agreed to die together on the 
ſpot, the one ſtood motionleſs, pointing his ſword to the other's 
breaſt ; While the latter, in piercing his friend with a fatal thruſt, 
ſeceiyed a mortal wound himſelf. h | 
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| feftionate attachment on the part of the private men 
towards their Officers, (preſerves them from being 
tempted to deſert; diſpoſes them to regular aud 
cheerful obedience; encourages them to bear hard. 
ſmips with patience, to encounter dangers with ala. 
crity; and contributes beyond moſt other circum- 
ſtances to enſure victory in the day of battle. 
Ale who is ſolieitous to be beloved by thoſe under 
his command, will treat them on all occaſians with 
jiuſtice and humanity. He will not ſeek perſonal ad. 
- vantages and emoluments for himſelf, at the expence 
either of their rights or of their comforts. Inſtead 
of ungenerouſly conſulting his own caſe and accom. 
modation by diiregarding their ſufferings, he will al. 
| leviate the diſtreſſes which they undergo by bearing 
| his ſhare of them. He will not endeavour to gain 
the reputation of alertneſs, and thus to recommend 
himſelf to his ſuperiors, by ;haraſhng his men with 
vexatious and unprofitable movements, or by need - 
teſs encroachments on their hours of meals and reſt. 
He will never expoſe their lives to unneceſſary riſk in 
action, or out of it; nor permit himſelf to acquire 
the horrid habit of being careleſs of human blood- 
bed. He will watch with inceflant ſolicitude over 
their health; and will not forget how greatly its 
preſervation depends on the ſalubrity of their food, 
the ſofficiency of their clothing, their uniform re- 
gard to cleanlineſs, and the uſe of wholeſome precau- 
tions againſt infection (d). He will gladly befriend 
them in their own little pecuniary concerns; as in eſ- 
tabliſhing the validity of their wills by his atteſtation; 
in the transfer of a part of their gains to their abſent 
families; in the recovering of wages or prize · money 
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the private man finds the aid of his Officer neceſſary 
ta enable him to ſecure or to diſpoſe of the fruits of 


his labour. When fickneſs, caſualties, or wounds, 


give them a peculiar claim to his tenderneſs, he will 
always adopt the moſt ſpeedy, proper, and effectual 
method of aſſiſting each individual; whether it be by 
taking care that he be ſupplied with every kind of 
ſuccour which his ſitoation requires, and exiſting cir- 
cumſt ances admit of being furniſhed ; or by ſupport- 


ing his claim to be received into ſome of the aſylums | 


provided by the public for thoſe who are difabled in 
the defence of their country. He will not permit acts 


of fortitude and humanity, nor any other inſtances of 


exemplary conduct by which particular individuals” 
have diſtinguiſned themſelves, to paſs without his 
praiſe,” or to eſcape from his memory; and will ſtu- 
diouſſy give to latent merit, even in the loweſt ſtation, 
an opportunity of difplaying itſelf, and of gaining 


If an Officer's rank and ſtation require him to take 


a part in the impreſſing of ſeamen, or in the raiſm 
{ recruits for the land ſervice; in the former cafe 


let him conduct himſelf with every degree of huma- 


nity which can be introduced into ſo very objection- 


able a method of manning' the Navy; in the latter, 


let him not abet or connive at the knaviſh and illegal 
methods frequently adopted by Serjeants and their 
confederates, to draw the ignorant and unſuſpecting 
into their ſnares. And let him not indulge even for 
a moment the moſt diſtant wiſh to ſcreen any of his 


agents from juſtice, who ſhall hereafter endeavour, ; 


as ſome are ſaid to have endeavoured heretofore, to 
procure men for the ſervice by means, which, as far 


as they extend, may be compared to the villany of 


the ſlave trade. 


% 


 Incaking cognizance of faults committed by the 


people under his control, an Officer onght equally to 
5 Þ | | avoid 
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avoid that ſupine careleſſneſs which invites future gf: 
fences ; and that unrelenting and tyrannical ſeyerity 
which confounds over-ſights with deliberate guilt 
and makes no allowance for peculiarity of circun. 
ſtanges and ſituation. Never let him grudge the 
pains of inveſtigating a complaint to the bottom; 
never let him expoſe himſelf to the ſuſpicion of pique, 
partiality- and unfairneſs. In ſentencing to puniſh. 
ment, let him maintain diſcipline and fubordination, 
without paſſion or unneceffary rigour. In caſe 
where his rank gives latitude to his diſcretion, let 
him imitate the examples of thoſe Officers, who by 
their prudence have deviſed methods of manifeſting 
their diſpleaſure againſt delinquents, and ſubjecting 
them to ſhame and conſtraint, which have in a great 
meaſure ſuperſeded, except in very flagrant caſes, 
the neceſlity of ſeverer (e) chaſtiſement. Let him 
not acquire a habit of correcting with his own hand 
private men whom he happens to detect in ſmall 
tranſgreſſions. On Court-Martials let him remem- 
ber juſtice and his ate. 
There are various ſtations in the Navy and Army 
. which-confer on thoſe who occupy them a right of 
patronage (F) and promotion. Every ſuch right 
ought to be conſidered as a public truſt, and exer- 
ciſed with a ſtrict regard to deſert. He who from 
intereſted views or private attachment promotes 2 
favourite, a friend, or a relation, to a poſt of which 
he is unworthy, betrays ſordid principles or an un- 
{ſkilful judgment; diſcourages meritorious exertion 
throughout the ſervice; and perhaps prepares for 
his country ſome ſevere ſtroke to be experienced in 


(e) I allude to the wiſe and ſucceſsful methods which have been 
eccaſionally practiſed by Captains of men of war. 

7) A Captain of a man of war is inveſted with the power of ap- 
pointing Midſhipmen, and all who are not warrant officers: An 
Admiral, if commander in chief of a fleet, may promote even #0 the 
command of ſhips of the line. Similar privileges in the Army art 
poſſeſſed by Military Officers. | | 

| diſtant 
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diſtant: years. Officers whoſe rank does not inveſt 
them with the difpoſal of preferment, have yet the 
wer of granting or refuſing many little indulgences 
to their men. Theſe ſhould never be withheld from 
ſuch as deſerve them, when they can be allowed 
conſiſtently with the public good. In beſtowin 
charity, an officer ought to regard the merit as well 
as the diſtreſs of the perſon aſſiſted; and when he 
confers any ſpontaneous act of kindneſs ſomewhat 
out of the common way, (g) he ought to regard it 
almoſt excluſively, 

Above all things, let an Officer bear in mind, that 
one of the higheſt duties which he owes to his 
Maker, and one of the moſt fubſtantial benefits 
which he can render to his Country, is to train up 
the men under his authority to ſettled principles and 
habits of religion. Religion 1s the only foundation 
of true courage; the only certain pledge for con- 
ſiſtent excellence and perſevering fidelity in the path 
of military or naval duty. Unreflecting raſhneſs, - 
inſenſibility to danger, emulation, pride, the dread 
of puniſhment, obſtinacy, deſpair, paſſion, the defire 
of revenge; theſe and other motives, .all more or 
leſs culpable or defective, may lead the combatant 
through many difficulties and perils, and ſupply for 
a time the place of better principles. But what is 
the reſolution derived from theſe ſources, compared 
with the genuine fortitude which he feels, who reſts 
with humble and lively confidence on the ſuperin- 
tending care of an all-wiſe, all-merciful, and all- 
powerful Protector, ever preſent with every indivi- 
dual in the crowded tumult of battle; a Being to 
whoſe favour he has habitually ſtudied to recom- 
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() I was lately informed of a Lieutenant Colonel of a regiment, 
who has had many of the private men inſtructed, at his own ex- 
pence, in reading; an acquiſition not only advantageous to them in 
a moral light, but eſſential to their attaining the rank of Serjeant, 


er dther ſimilar promotion. 
8 | mend 
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mend himſelf by faithful obedience to his laws; and 
to whoſe determination he-cheerfolly ſabmits what. 
ever is to befal him, whether it be fafety or ſuffering, 
Mfe or death? Such are the principles with which, 
chiefly becauſe they are the nobleſt that can be in- 
ſtined into the human heart; and partly becauſe 
they lead, far beyond all other conſiderations, to an 

- epright and magnanimous diſcharge of profeſſional 
duty; an Officer ought to inſpire, as far as it is pol. 
ible, every individual (Y) under his command. To 


(5) An Officer of very high rank in his Majefty's naval fervice, 
to whoſe exertions in peace as well as in war this country is highly 
 Indebted, when I enquired of him what effect might be produced on 
the religion and morals of a ſhip's crew by the example and influence 
of the Captain, rephed in pointed terms, that a Captain has it in 
& his power to ſet any example, and to produce any effect. It is 
obvious that the power of a Commander of a regiment in this par- 
ticular is, in many, if not in all reſpe&s, equal to that of the Captain 
of a man of war. | & 38 FAS 

The fame Gentleman having mon me with written commu- 7 
nications of his ſentiments on ſome of the topics noticed in this T 
chapter; I am glad to lay before the reader the following inſtruc- 6 
tive extracts. "IK 3 8 

By the Naval Inſtructions, divine ſervice is to be per- 
* formed morning and evening on board of every king's ſhip, ac- 
« cording to the Liturgy of the Church of England, and a ſermon 
* preached on Sundays, unleſs bad weather, or other extraordinary 


« accidents, prevent it. p | 
The Commanders by the fame Inſtructions are ſtrictly required 
& to ſhew'in themſebves a good example of honour and virtue to 
«© their Officers and men; and next, to be very vigilant. in inſpect. 
ing the behaviour of all ſuch as are under them, and to difcoun- 
&* tenance and ſuppreſs all diffolute, immoral, and diforderty prac- 
© rices, and alfo fuch as are contrary to the rules of diſcipline and 
* obedience z and to correct thoſe who are guilty of the ſame, 
«& according to the uſage of the fea. | | | 
& If any ſhall be heard to ſwear, curſe, or blaſpheme the name of 
© God, the 8 is ſtrictly required to puniſh them for every of- 
. © fence, by dauſing them to wear a wooden collar, or ſome other 
& ſhameful badge of diſtinction, for ſo long a time as he ſhalt judge 
& proper, If the offending perſon be a Commiffion Officer, he 
cc ſhall forfeit one ſhilling ; if an Inferior Officer, ſixpence. He 
'« who is guilty of drunkenneſs, if a Seaman ffrall be pm in "_ 
| « unti 


* 
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this end, let him enjoin a regular atttendance, in 
every inſtance where it is practicable, on the public 
offices 


« until he is ſober; bat if an officer, he ſhall forfeit two days 
66 5 : 

K. Laſtly—Whereas the charge and command of the ſhip and the 
« officers and men ſerving therein are entirely entruſted to the cap- 
«© tain; and the welfare and good management of the whole do in 
« an eſpecial manner depend on his ceconomy and prudence ; he is 
to underſtand, though the ſeveral rules contained in the Naval 
« Inſtructions are ſorted into different claſſes for the better order 
and clearneſs, that nevertheleſs he is himſelf reſponſible for the 
« hole conduf and good government of the ſhip, and for the exe- 
« cution of all regulations here ſet down which concern the ſeveral 


s obey him in all things which he ſhall direct for his Majeſty's ſer- 
« mee.” 8 2 
This tranſcript from the Naval Inſtructions, ſhews that the 
Captain of a king's ſhip has full authority to govern thoſe under 
« him; and if he does his duty, no ſet ot men in the community 
can be better placed for improvement in religion and morals than 
„ ſeamen, The inſtructions are practicable; but the truth is, they 
« are in a great meaſure bagome obſolete: and it will require at- 
« tention and ſtrict injunctions on the part of the Admiralty Board 
to revive them. Proper Chaplains ſhould be appointed to all ſhips 
% where the number of men makes the allowance equal to a mode- 
rate living; and Curates upon the allowance that is not ſo. Such 
* Curates ould riſe to the higheſt claſſes as they fall vacant, if 
« deſerving of it. And ſuch Chaplainſhips as are connected with 
* the Navy ſhould be invariably given to deſerving Sea Chaplains. 
“The Ordinary of the Navy, though compoſed of ſome thouſands 
« of men, in time of peace is miſerably neglected. The Naval 
“ Inſtructioas were formed when religion had more influence 
among the Great than is the caſe at preſent; and to carry the 
« whole of them into execution would be difficult for an individual 
« without the ſupport of higher authority. But as they muſt be 
* confidered and amended ſoon or the Navy diſcipline will be extin- 
« guiſhed ; this would be the time for reinforcing what regards di- 


vine ſervice. 
6 


* tain; and I have the pleaſure to know that the ſame is now done 
by a few of my acquaintance. I had been ſixteen years belong- 
| © 10g-to the ſea ſervice before I heard prayers or divine ſervice 

performed on board of ſhip ; and in all that time, I never knew 
" any means uſed for giving a check to vice or immorality, further 


« ſoon 


« duties of the Officers and company of the ſhip; who are to 


H will now tell you what my own practice was when a Cap- | 


than as they interfered with * common duties of the ſhip. As 


. 
440 


- 
7 


«6 


rice, by myſelf or my Chaplain, during the whole time of 


the line, when /o 


s 


141 


ſoon as I was made a Captain, being in a very ſmall veſſel where 
no Chaplain was allowed, | began-reading prayers myſelf to the 


, 


ſeamen on a Sunday, and a ſermon alſo. I e thy pic 
myſelf or 1 | V de. 
ing afloat; and ſhould not have heſitated doing it every day, if 
the practice of having it done on Sundays had been general in the 
fleet. That it is in a degree practicable every day, I have v0 


heſitation io ſaying ; as | have very frequently performed the 


ſervice myſelf with the greateſt part of the ſhip's compvy attend. 
ing, when in chaſe of an enemy, and with a probability of engag. 
ing at the end of it. There is nothing wanting, but a reviſal of 
the laſtructions; or indeed a ſimple order or proclamation to 
enforce obedience ; and the allowing 1 Chaplains to execſie 
it. No expence would attend this 


* 


ep, as the pay is provided 


for, and the men's quota regularly ſtopped ; but paid to the chel 


at Chatham when no clergyman is on board. Is flag ſhips, and 


ſhips of the firſt and ſecond rate, the Chaplain ſhould be in prieſts 


orders, for the purpoſe of adminiſtering the ſacrament occaſionally 
in the fleet; a commemoration which I never remember to have 
heard obferved at any time on board of ſhip. 1 | 
6 It has been the practice of late to appoint Chaplains to ſhips of 

„ . has been made by Captains. or others: 
butin this caſe, many of them have never pone to ſea in the ſhips; 
and notwithſtanding the Chaplain mult produce a certificate fron 
the Captain before he receives his pay, that he has performed 
divine hie as often as it has been required ram him, be ſeldom 
has found a difficulty in obtaining it. r 
% Character, which is eſſential to improvement, is ſeldam 1. 
tended to in the appointment of Chaplains. If the Chaplains 
were permitted and alſo enjoined to diſtribute bibles, prayer books, 


and other proper books, to the deamen, to be paid for by then- 
{elves at pay day; I have little doubt but that our Seamen would 


be among the foremoſt of the claſſes of the community for pi 
and goed conduct. If divine ſervice is performed daily on board 
a king's ſhip, it will require ſhortening z and this may eahily be 
dane by our Biſhops, as in the forms to be uſed ar ſea at the end 
of the Common Prayer Book. ws Chaplain 0 0 then go 
through this ſervice at leaſt every morning ; and although ile 
whole of the ſhip's company might nor be able to attend, yet, if 
countenanced by the Officers, he would never want a deceit 
congregation. Very much will depend upon the character of the 
Captain; but as it cannot be expected that all will be good, it 
the more neceſſary for the Admuralty to enforce obedience to tht 

8 | bs 9, v Inſirodions 
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Let him not fail to exert whatever influence his ſta- 
tion may give him as to the appointment of a chap- 
lain to attend his men, (and if he be Captain of a 
man of war, that influence will commonly be deci- 
five) in ſecuring the nomination of a man of genu- 
ine and active piety, Let him invariably diſcounte- 
nance and chaſtiſe every kind of vice, particularly 


drunkenneſs, profane language, and other habits of 
wickedneſs by which the Military and Naval pro- 
feſſions are proverbially diſgraced. Let him follow _ 
the example of the moſt reſpectable perſons in thoſe 
_ profeſſions, by exploding the no leſs wild than impi- 


ous opinion that the ufe of oaths is. neceſſary to 


maintain authority over ſoldiers and ſeamen. . Let 


him chaſe from his regiment or his ſhip games of 
chance, and all other incitements to profligacy, riot, 


and diſorder. Let him diſtinguiſh by his notice 


| « lnſtructions, and Articles of War, both of which enjoin what 1 
have. recommended. When Captains ſee this done, and confider 


te themſelves as reſponſible and puniſhable for neglect, there will be 
no doubt of their attention, © , 
I know very lirtle of Regiments, but have heard of many de- 
ing very regular and exemplary in head quarters; of which I. 
«* and encourages them in religion. | 
The inſtructions given to a Sea Officer in Mr. Ramfay's book 

* were intended for a young man brought up under me. The com- 
* pliment therefore paid to me, though much greater than I-was en- 
“ titled to, will ſerve to conyince thoſe who were acquainted with 


% have no doubt when the Commanding Officer attends to them, 


«he he performed (for which I received an'honoyrable mark 


Hof approbation from the Legiflatare of Barbadoes), that religion 
© and naval duty are very compatible.” TH 


Mr. Kamſay's Effay on the Duty and Qualifications of a, Sea 


cer contains many excellent directions, and well deſerves the 
peruſal of perſons of the naval profeſſion. The fourth edition of ; 
that work. which he left at his death prepared for the preſs, will be 
found-enriched with a Spy of a complete ſet of rules and regulati- 
ons for the government of a man of war, formed by the Officer 
whoſe ſentiments I have juſt been tranſcribing ; and carried by him 
into execution with eſſential benefit in two line of battle ſhips, one 
of which was of ninety. gutis, with a company of ſeyen hundred 


and fifty men. 2 
| N 2 thoſe 
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thoſe who lead chriſtian lives; and allow to virty. 


ous conduct every degree of reaſonable weight in 
the granting of favours, and the diſtribution of pre. 
ferment. And in ſome meaſure for the ſake of all 


around him, but principally for his own, let his 


life be a practical example of the duties which he 
inculcates; and _— that in all his proceedings, 
whether they reſpect himſelf or others, he is aQuated 
by a conſtant reference to a future and eternal ſtate 
of exiſtence. 

The nature of the naval and allies . 
the former of which adds to the common precariouſ- 
neſs of life all the hazards reſulting from boiſterous 
elements, and both of them the riſks attendant on 
war, ſeems to call thoſe who belong to them to pe- 
culiar ſeriouſneſs of mind and circumſpection of 
conduct. Vet, ſtrange as it may be, thoughtleſſ- 


neſs frequently appears to increaſe in proportion to 


familiarity with danger. . If this obſervation be well. 


founded, it ſtrongly inculcates on every Officer the 


importance of unremitting attention to the rites and 


precepts of religion in a line of life, in which the 


very circumſtances that might have been judged 


ſingularly likely to lead the mind. to habits of devo- 


tion, and a conſtant and lively and awful ſenſe of 
duty, are found to fix it in careleſſneſs, and to har- 
den it in guilt. | 


The duty of an Officer towards enemies, and 


towards the ſubjeQs of neutral powers, is to be no- 
ticed in the next place. 


The duties which an Officer owes to the enemies 
of his country may be compriſed under the two ge- 


neral rules, of faithfully rendering to them What. 
ever they are entitled in point of juſtice to demand 


from him; and of treating them with every degree 


of forbearance and humanity compatible with the 
8 — of a juſt war. 
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The firſt of theſe rules binds an Officer ſtrictly to 
obſerve thoſe general laws, which civiliſed nations 
have adopted by expreſs or tacit convention for the 
purpoſe of regulating hoſtilities. For as theſe laws 
were mutually recogniſed by the belligerent powers 
previouſly to the war, each party may claim from 
the other as an abſolute right the benefit of every 
injunction and proviſion which they contain. It 
binds him likewiſe to conform to all articles exiſt- 
ing in any treaty between his own country and the 
enemy, which were to continue uninterruptedly in 
force notwithſtanding future ruptures between the 
contracting States. Theſe antecedent engagements. 
cannot be annulled without the act of the enemy; 
who may cancel them either by an expreſs renuncia- 
tion; or by failing himſelf co comply with them, or 
with ſome other agreement on which their validity 
was to depend. But an Officer who ſhould infringe 
any one of them until it is undeniably cancelled in 
ſome one of theſe methods by the other party, would 
be guilty of an act of palpable diſhoneſty; and would 
of courſe be altogether inexcuſable, whatever ad- 
vantages he might hope to procure, or might actually 
obtain, for his country by the attempt. Our rule 
in the next place inculcates on every Officer the 
punctual performance of all engagements which have 
been made during the courſe of the war with the 
| adverſe Nation, or with individuals belonging to it, 
either by the Government of his own country, or 
by its authority delegated to himſelf or to other per- 
ſons employed in its ſervice. Under this deſcription 
is comprehended the ſcrupulous obſervance of capi- 
tulations, of truces, of ſafe-conducts, of parleys, of 
cartels, of paroles. He who abets another in the 
violation of theſe or ſimilar promiſes and contracts, 
is not leſs criminal than if he had broken them him- 
ſelf. He who breaks them by inſidious ſubterfuges 
and evaſions ; he who employs the liberty and op- 

©. | 2 portunities 
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Peet which they afford him for purpoſes which 
he knows to be repugnant to the eat and acknoy. 
ledged meaning of the other party; commonly in. 
curs deeper, becauſe more deliberate, guilt, than 
he would have brought upon himſelf even by openly 
refuſing to adhere to them. 4 
Sincerity is a duty faithfully to be. obſerved to. 
wards an enemy. It is no breach of this precept 
to have recourſe to ſuch feints and ſtratagems in the 
conduct of warlike operations, as are not repugnant 
to the received laws of war; for theſe cannot be 
ſtyled deceits in the proper ſenſe of that term, being 
invariably expected (i), and admitted to be fair deal. 
ing, by the oppoſite party. The combatant who 
ſeems to aim a blow at the head of his adverſary, 
with a view to lead him to leave his breaſt expoſed, 
at which from the firſt he intended to ſtrike, vio- 


() Some authors have defended the lawfulneſs of ſtratagems on 
the abfurd plea, that a man, having a right to kill his enemy, has 
therefore & fortiori a right to deceive him. See Vattel's Law of 
Nations, Famer on Stratagems, &c. 1, 66.—a chapter which con- 
tains many jult obſervations blended with a ſtrange mixture of weak, 
confufed; and inconſiſtent reaſoning, Deceit is on no pretence or 
occaſion lawful. But allowed firatagems are not deceits. If a 
perſon, on being requeſted to do a particular thing, anſwers, © that 
*© he will do it, or even nods, and afterwards- does it not, it is 
| deceit. And why? For this reaſon alone, becauſe the words and 

the fign were fach as, according to common acceptation, implied 
aſſent. But had it been univerſally underftood, that in certain 
caſes they ſhould not neceſſarily. imply that meaning, he might have 
uſed them in thoſe circumſtances without being pledged to it, and 
without being chargeable with deceit if he ſhould depart from it. 
No it is univerfally known and admitted to be one of the laws of 
wat, that an Officer is at liberty, within certain limits, to uſe ſigns 
of various ſorts without being pledged to their common meaning; 
and ta uſe them thus for the purpoſe of leading the enemy to erro- 
neous concluſions as ro his force and intentions. He therefore who 
uſes them in this manner is guiltleſs of deceit. > 

The Achzans, according to Polybius, b. xiii. p. 671, &c. appear 
to have n the uſe of ſtratagems, not merely as cowardly, but 


as immoral; and the hiſtorian himſelf ſeems inclined to that opi- 


_ lates 
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lites no rule of morality :' for the other was well 
aware, that the geſtures of the aſſailant were not 
meant to convey any promiſe as to the part apaitifſt 
which bis attack ſhould be directed. For ſimilar 
reaſons the commander is blameleſs, who apparetitly 
menaces a particular diſtrict with an invaſion, that 
he may cover his real deſigus on another quarter; 
or aſſembles numerous ſtandards on a hill, and 
pitches a camp of unneceſſary magnitude, that he 
may excite exaggerated ideas of his force. But 
were an Officer, after agreeing to furrender a fort- 
reſs, to cut off by an ambuſcade the troops fent to 
take poſſeſſion of it, or blow them up by ſpringing 
a mine; or were he to call for quarter in battle, and 
then to ſhoot his antagoniſt whom he had thus 
thrown off his guard; his conduct, being utterly re- 
pugnant to all the eſtabliſhed laws and ufages of war, 
would be the height of treachery and baſeneſs. 
Our ſecond general rule directs an Officef to con- 


duct himſelf towards the enemy with every degree 


of forbearance and humanity compatible with the 
ſucceſsful proſecution of the war. 8 
When hoſtilities are actually commenced, they 
muſt neceſſarily be carried on with the ſpirit and ex- 
ertions adapted to bring them to their proper termi- 
natton—the attainment of redreſs for injuries re- 
ceived, and of reaſonable ſecurity againſt ſimilar at- 
tacks for the future. But every hoſtile proceeding 
of an army, or of an individual, which is not eſſen- 
tially conducive to this end, whether it be the ſlaugh- 
ter of troops who might as eaſily have been taken 
priſoners; needleſs rigour towards vanquiſhed or 
captive adverfaries; the wanton deſtruction of :pubs 
lic buildings, and of the monuments of ſcience and 
art; or injury offered to the perſons, and havock 
committed on the property, of unarmed citizens 
and peaſants, is totally without excuſe. A con- 
ſeientious Officer, while he courageouſly — 
is 


5 
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bis duty to his country in the camp and the field, 
will rejoice in every opportunity which preſents it. 
ſelf of mitigating the horrors and alleviating the mi- 
ſeries of war. He will ſpare, whenever it is prac. 
ticable, the blood of his enemies. He will remem. 
ber that thoſe who fall in the field of battle, to what. 
ever nation or party they belong, are men like him. 
ſelf; and that the life of every ſingle unit in the 
long ſum of ſlaughtered thouſands was of the utmoſt 


ble conſequence at leaſt to one perſon, if not to 


more. He wil contain his troops within the ſtrict 


' bounds of diſcipline; he will inculcate on them 


conſtant regard to moderation and humanity ; and 
will chaſtiſe with exemplary rigour every act of bar. 
barity and unauthoriſed rapine, whenever and by 
whomſoever it may be perpetrated. He will never 
forget the common ties of human nature, by which 
he is inſeparably united to his enemy; an enemy 
whom he is ſhortly to meet before the throne of their 
common Judge. Let the conquered foe, whether 
of high rank, or in the humbleſt ſtation, be treated 
- as a brother. If he has fallen, let his remains be 
protected from inſult. If wonnded, or afflicted with 
ſickneſs, let him receive that ſuccour which the vic- 
tor, were their ſituations reverſed, would wiſh to ex- 
perience. Let the priſoner be exchanged without 
delay; or be permitted, as ſpeedily as circumſtances 
will allow, to return on his parole to his country and 
his friends. Let not baits be thrown out to allure 


him into crimes ; to tempt him to deſert and betray 


his country; to make improper diſcoveries ; or ta 
enter into any engagements, or accede to any pro- 


poſals, which a man of integrity ought to reject. If 


be muſt unavoidably be detained for a time in con- 
finement, let not ſeverity or negle& add to the dil- 


treſſes of a priſon. Let the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
delicacy be ſhewn to thoſe of the weaker ſex, who 


are overtaken by the calamities of war. And abore 


af 


all things when towns and forts are captured by 
ſtorm, let no exertions be -_ to protect perſons 
of every deſcription, particularly the old and the 
helpleſs, from the outrages of an unbridled ſoldiery, 


fluſhed with victory and panting for ſpoil and deval- 


tation. 7 | | CF? | 11 

Among the many bleſſings which the introduction 
of Chriſtianity has conferred on mankind, the change 
which it has wrought in the mode of conducting hoſ- 
tilities, and in the treatment pf enemies and cap- 
tires, is not the leaſt conſiderable. This change is 
aſcribed ſolely to the refinement of modern manners, 
by ſuch as are not diſpoſed to attribute much credit 


of any kind to Revelation. But they forget that this 


very refinement is principally due to the influence of 
the Goſpel on thoſe who believe it, and to the effect 
of their example on thoſe who do not. 

The duty of an Officer towards the ſubjects of 
neutral powers conſiſts in reſpecting the rights and 
immunities of neutrality, whether eſtabliſhed by the 
general laws and uſages of nations, or by particular 


(e) treaties. He may not compel nor delude indivi- 


duals 


(FE) There are ſome things not provided for by treaties, which | 


euſtom and the practice of war ſeem to authoriſe. Treaties gene- 
rally forbid neutral powers to ſupply an enemy with naval ftores, 
or any kind of warlike weapon ; and commonly ſpecify the particu- 
lars. But it ſometimes happens that many articles not within the 
letter of the treaty may be highly uſeful to an enemy, when in great 
want of more material ſtores ; and this country, in ſo ſmall caſes, 
through the ſuperiority of her naval power, has ſeldom failed to 
bring ſhips having them on board into port, and to make a compul- 
ſory purchaſe of the articles in queſtion. The public, throngh the 
medium of the Navy Board, has been the purchaſer ; and the price 


given has been ſufficiently good. If we had never proceeded fur- 
ther, neutral powers would probably. have found no fault. But in 


the American war ſuch ſhips, through uſeleſs forms and bad ma- 
nagement, were ſuffered to lie in our harbours, till both veſſels and 
cargoes were periſhing. The conſequence was, that on account of 
a very few articles the ſhip's voyage was ſtopped; and a hoſt of 
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duals to violate their neutrality.towards his enemies 
by abetting, directly or indirectly, his hoſtile 
operations. He may nor infringe neutral property 
by ſea or by land, nor detain or purchaſe it by com- 
pulſion ; except in caſes wherein the legality of ſuch 
meaſures was previouſly recogniſed by the neutral 
| ſtate. He may not attack his adverſaries, nor ſeize 
their property, in diſregard of the privileges of neu- 
tral lands, coaſts, and harbours, whatever advantage 
he might hope thus to obtain for (/) himſelf or his 
country. VVV 5 
4. It remains to ſubjoin a few brief remarks 
relating to the conduct of an Officer in private 


life. 
8 edemies raiſed up againſt us, which at laſt ended in ab armed neu- 


trality. We were in the end obliged not only to purchaſe ever 
article of the cargoes ; but to pay a heavy demurrage, and alſo 
compenſation for the damage which the ſhips received, to an enor- 
mous amount. Some of the ſhips remained twenty one months in 
our ports before they were brought to trial; although a ſhort and 
obvious plan, which would at once have enſured the ſeizure of the 
objectionable articles on the arrival of the veſſels in port, and the 
ediate liberation of the ſhips without the charges arid delay of 

trials in the Courr of Admiralty; and would thus have prevented 
the vaſt expences and other diſagreeable conſequences which reſult · 
ed to this country from the method actually followed, was propoſed 
from the proper quarter. 1 

(1) There are various cafes of captures, ſome reſpecting neutral 
rights and immunities, others not, in which a Nayal Officer will 
naturally be under a temptation of ſeeing the circumſtances too ., 
ſtrongly in his own favour. It may be doubtful whether the veſſel 
taken be neutral property or not; whether it was not ſeized within 
ſuch a diſtance from a neutral coaſt, that the captor is bound to 
relinquiſh it; whether it was not taken after the commencement of 
a truce ; whether other veſſels were not actually in fight at the time 
of the capture, ſo as to be entitled to a ſhare in the prize; whether, 
if it be a retaken ſhip, it was not in the enemy's poſſeſhon merely for 
fo ſhort a time, that it ſhould be reſtored to the original owner. In 
theſe and all ſimilar ſitüations let an Officer carefully guard againſt 
the bias to which he is ſubject; and ſhew himſelf, aware that the 
rights of others, whoever they may he, ate no leſs ſacred than his 


own. : 
They 


* 
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They who eſcape the vices peculiar to their pro- 
feſſion, cannot avoid the habits which it naturally 
produces. 'It may be obſerved, with regard to the 
profefſions of which we are now treating (and a fimi- 
lar refleQion might be applied to others), that ſome 
of the habits which they occaſion, and even require, 
become yices when they are transferred from the 
camp and the quarter-deck to the walks of ſocial and 
domeſtic life. And thither they will certainly, 
though perhaps imperceptibly, be transferred, unleſs 
active care be employed to confine them to their pro- 
per ſphere. He who has been long accuſtomed to 
the exerciſe of undiſputed command, 1s in danger of 
expecting from his family and dependents a mecha- 
nical ſubmiſſion to his inclinations, and an unbound- 
ed deference to his opinions; or at leaſt of tarniſh- 
ing the character of the maſter, the parent, and the 
huſband, by the authoritative demeanor and pere 
tory tone of the Officer. He who has been familiar- 
ized to the frequent change of place and company 
experienced by perſons in the Navy and Army, is 
liable to haraſs thoſe who are connected with hi 
by indulging a roving and unſettled diſpoſition ; to 
depreſs them by diſcontent at what he terms the dul. 
neſs of retirement; or to ruin them by expenſive 
efforts to enliven it. And he who has been uſed to 
pay that attention to perſonal air and appearance 
which is thought requiſite on the parade, has but a 
ſtep to take to the affectation and fopperies of dreſs ; 
and it is well if he has not taken it already. | 
When an Officer is not called into employment, a 
portion of the leiſure which he enjoys ſhould be al- 
| lotted to the ſtudy of his profeſhon. Other wiſe, 
when he returns into active ſervice, his aſſociates will 
probably perceive, if he ſhould not make the diſco- 
very himſelf, that he has rapidly declined in know- 
ledge, alacrity and merit. This too is the time for 
ſtoring his mind with other attainments in ſcience, 
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in hiſtory, in uſeful and elegant literature; which 
cannot be fully acquired, though they neither need 
nor ought to be neglected, during the ſhorter inter- 
miſſions of profeſſional avocations. In the intervals 
of garriſon duty, and the quiet of a voyage, a pack. 
age of well-choſen books, not bulky enough to oc. 
cafion inconvenience, will impart much ſubſtantial 
information ; and prevent the languor of many a 
tedious hour. As young men are * placed 
in the Navy and Army before their education is 
properly completed, every ſubſequent opportunity of 
improving the mind ought to be turned to the beſt 
advantage. A military Officer in quarters in time 
of peace has many ample opportunities; and the due 
application of them will preſerve him from the idle, 
finical, and diſſipated habits, which otherwiſe he will 
ſcarcely fail to contract. He who belongs to the 
naval profeſſion, when not engaged in real ſervice, 
is generally detached altogether from profeſſional 
buſineſs ; and therefore feels himſelf at liberty to de- 
vote his thoughts and time to ſome other liberal em- 
ployment, until his country calls again for his exert- 
tions in her defence. But the Military Officer is 
commonly expoſed during peace to the diſadvantage 
of being ſo far occupied by the duties, or at leaſt by 
the forms, of his profeſſion, as to be precluded from 
undertaking any other ſettled purſuit ; while at the 
ſame time the greater part of his hours remains va- 
cant, and open to the intruſion of indolence and 
vice. | 

ce In free States,” Sir William Blackſtone remarks 
(n) “no man ſhould take up arms but with a view 
to defend his country, and its laws. He puts not off 
* the citizen when he enters the camp; but it is be- 
& cauſe he is a citizen, and would wiſh to continue 


* 


« ſo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier.” 


(m) Commentaries, vol. i. p. 407, 5th edition. 


This 
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This juſt reflection points to that depravation of 


public principle, which too often takes place among 


the military of deſpotic monarchies. Trained to 
habits of implicit obedience, and of entire depend- 
ence on the will and favour of the Prince; inſulated 
in camps and fortreſſes; and detached from the 
offices of civil life; they learn to confider themſelves 


as poſſeſſing an intereſt diſtin& from that of the 


other members of the community, and thence are 
more eaſily led to co-operate in oppreſſing them (n). 
It muſt be confeſſed that this danger will ſubſiſt, in 
a greater or a leſs degree, in all countries where 
ſtanding armies are maintained; as ſome of the cir- 
cumſtances from which it originates are eſſential to 
diſcipline and ſubordination. And on this account, 
as well as for many other reaſons, the numbers of the 
ſtanding Army ought ever to be reſtrained within 
the narroweſt bounds conſiſtent with the public ſecu- 
rity, But the natural ſpirit of liberty appears too 
| ſtrong, and a rational ſenſe of duty too prevalent, 
among Britiſh Officers, to permit us to fear that 


their arms will ever be employed otherwiſe than for 


the ſupport of the rights of their countrymen. The 
Britiſh Conſtitution has wiſely engaged the Military 
Officers in its defence, and ſhewn a juſt confidence in 
their patriotiſm, by admitting them to all the civil 
honours and occupations conſiſtent with their pecu- 


liar functions, and even to ſeats in both Houſes of 


Parliament. | 

If an Officer is alſo a member of the Legiſlature, 
never let him proſtitute his vote in a ſingle inſtance 
for the purpoſe of advancing himſelf, or of being 


(a) The nature and circumſtances of naval ſervice are ſuch, that 
Officers in that line are little expoſed to this temptation. 


employed 
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employed in his profeſſion. And let every Otftcer, 
whether in Parliament or not, equally abhor acting 
2 mean and diſhoneſt part at the beck of any perſon 
whatever, whether in a public or in a private ſtation, 
with the view of obtaining preferment. 


CHAP. 


„ 
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CHAP. IX. 5 


oN THE DUTIES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


«6 A BARRISTER, WE POS to the 1 mode 
- exerciſing his profeſſion, lives by the practice 
6 * * and flagrant injuſtice. It is his al- 
oft daily buſineſs to vindicate proceedings which 
his underſtanding and heart muſt condemn, to 
defend culprits whom he knows to be gui 
« How is the man, who ftrives by legal ſubtleties to 
e eſtabliſh for his client the validity of an iniquitous 
& bargain, leſs criminal than if he had robbed the 
% ſufferer on the highway? How eis the man more 
innocent in the eye of conſcience, who, by avail- 
“ ing himſelf of verbal informalities in a will, gains 
* the eſtate to his employers in contradiction to the 
% known intentions of the teſtator, than he would 
have been, had he forged a deed of gift in their 
favour ?* Why is the advocate, who by the aid of 
technical quibbles and flaws reſcues from public 


ce 
(0 


© leſs to be abhorred than the murderer himſelf ? 


Let the practitioner at the bar renounce at once 
all concern with cauſes, the merit of which he 
has reaſon to diſtruſt; or, if he is conſcious that 
he ſhould thus reduce his emoluments below the 
moſt moderate recompenſe which his induſtry and 
' Exertions demand, let him renounce a profeſſion 


© incompatible 


juſtice the wretch who has perpetrated a murder, 
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„ incompatible with the fundamental diQates of mo. 
« rality.” 8 5 
Such we may conceive to be in ſubſtance the ob. 
jections, which, had they been decorated by the ad- 
mired imitator of Lord Bolingbroke with the brilli. 
ancy of his eloquence, might have been formed per. 
haps into a powerful argument againſt one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed inſtitutions of civil ſociety. The diff. 
culty which they preſent has diſquieted with ſcryples 
the minds of wiſe and good men. It becomes us 
therefore to clear the profeſſion itſelf from the im- 
putation of inherent criminality, before we attempt 
to illuſtrate the duties of thoſe who follow it. 
We may reply then, that civil ſociety, for which 
men are evidently deſigned, cannot be upheld, unleſs 
etffectual means are provided for maintaining the 
rights of its members; that injuſtice cannot be re- 
— preſſed in any tolerable degree by unſettled and 
arbitrary proceedings adopted in particular caſes, 
nor by any other method than the eſtabliſhment of 
general laws; that theſe laws would become nuga- 
tory, were there not an order of men appointed to 
claim and apply their aſſiſtance in behalf of the in- 
jured; that every man ought to be preſumed inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty; that it becomes the 
Advocate to leave to Judges and Juries the determi- 
nation of doubtful points, and to conſider almoſt 
every point as doubtful, until the, trial ſhall afford 
him an opportunity of learning and appreciating the 
various facts and arguments on which the claim of 
the oppoſite party depends; and that although oc- 
caſional evils may reſult from the univerſal and in- 
variable application of eſtabliſhed laws, he may 
| conſcientiouſly demand, under any circumſtances 
F whatever, a deciſion conformable to them, not merely 
becauſe the univerſal and invariable application of 
them is effential to the due diſtribution of juſtice, 
but becauſe the nation has avowedly conſented and 
. reſolved 
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reſolved to acquieſce in their deciſion of all queſtions 
to which they are meant to be applied. But does 
not this anſwer, it may be faid, give the Advo- 
cate a liberty which Chriſtianity denies to him? 
Does it not teach him, that immoral means may be 
aſed to accompliſh a beneficial end; that individual 
acts of fraud and injuſtice are on the whole reftrain- 
ed? By no means. Let it be remembered, that 
the ſtandard to which the Advocate refers the cauſe 
of his client is not the law of Reaſon, or the law of 
God, but the law of the Land; and that he appeals 
no further to the two former than as they are incor- 
porated into the latter; that his peculiar and proper 
object is not to prove the fide of the queſtion which 
he maintains morally right, but legally right; that 
the law offers its protection only on certain prelimi- 
nary conditions; that it refuſes to take cognizance 
of injuries, or to enforce redreſs, unleſs the one be 
proved in the ſpecific manner, and the other claimed 
in the preciſe form, which it preſcribes ; and conſe- 
quently that, whatever be the pleader's opinion of 
his cauſe, he is guilty of no breach of truth and juſ- 
tice in defeating the pretenſions of the perſons whom 
he oppoſes, by evincing that they have not made 
good the terms on which alone they could be legally 
entitled, on which alone they could ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves entitled, to ſucceſs, - 
lt follows then,“ the objector will reply,“ that 
* a Barriſter may conſcientioufly undertake the ma- 
nagement of any ſuit whatever; convinced as he 
may be that it is a cruel and iniquitous proſecu- 
tion, originating in rapacity, malice, or revenge.“ 
This conciuſion is altogether groundleſs. Caſes may 
frequently occur in which an Advocate would be 
ighly blameable were he to undertake the defence 
of the cauſe propoſed to him, though by defending 
it he fhould violate no precept of juſtice. If it 
ſhould preſent an aſpect fo dark, or fo ſuſpicions, as 
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to impreſs him with a perſuaſion that the defence of 
ſuch cauſes would contribute on the whole, not to 
the welfare of ſociety, but to the encouragement of 
fraud, of rapine, and of violence; to the ſubverſion 
of the very ends for which law is eſtabliſhed;; he is 
bound in the fight of God to refuſe all connection 
with the . buſineſs; and, if he finds himſelf inad. 
vertently entangled in it, to relinquiſh it without 
I be foregoing reaſoning may be illuſtrated by an 
example. The father of a family dies, having be- 
queathed his eſtate, in conſequence of diſapproving 
his ſon's way of life, to a nephew. The ſon claims 
the property in a court of law; pleading that the 
teſtator was diſordered in his underſtanding, and that 
the will was not atteſted by competent witneſſes. A 
Barriſter well acquainted with all the circumſtances 
of the caſe, is defired by the nephew to undertake his 
defence. Suppoſe the private ſentiments of. the 
_ Counſel to be, that the father had cheriſhed unrea- 
ſonable prejudices againſt his ſon; and therefore 
was guilty of a moral crime in making the nephew 
his heir. Yet he may defend with a ſafe conſcience 
the title of the latter. For it is no part of his office 
to vindicate the motives of the parent. They are not 
the points againſt which the attack of the fon is di- 
rected; they are not the grounds on which the law 
will form its deciſion. Whatever then may be the 
opinion of the Advocate reſpecting them, he may 
tairly endeavour to ſubſtantiate matters of fact per- 
fectly diſt inct from them, the ſoundneſs of the teſta- 
tor's intellect, and the legal admiſſibility of the per- 
ſons who atteſted the will. But if he were aware 
that the diſguſt which the father had conceived 
againſt his child aroſe from the ſecret machinations 
of the nephew; if he were aware that parental affec- 
tion had been extinguiſhed by inſidious artifices, and 
the credulity of old age beſieged by fabricated ca- 

ST. 1 lumnies; 
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lumnies ; he ought to reject the retainer with abhor- 
rence, and not to diſgrace himſelf for a moment by 
appearing to countenance guilt ſo palpable and enor- 
mous, though perſuaded that it might appeal with 
ſucceſs to the forms of legal juſtice. 1 
If any obſcurity ſtill remains on the ſubject, it may 
probably be diſpelled by conſidering that the rea- 
ſoning, here applied to the profeſſion of the Law, is 
grounded on general principles applicable to every 
profeſſion. For on the one hand it is univerſally true, 
that no man is guilty of an actual infringement of 
juſtice, nor neceſſarily criminal, in ſelling at a fair 
price the commodity, whatever it may be, in which 
he deals; though he fhould difapprove the manner 
in which the purchaſer means to employ it. And on 
the other, it is undeniable that caſes may exiſt, in 
which, if he ſhould furniſh the article to his cuſtomer, 
he would be highly culpable. Thus a diſtributor of 
ſtamps would not neceſſarily act a guilty part in ſel- 
ling one to a neighbour, who ſhould manifeſtly in- 
tend to uſe it in borroving money to ſupply his ex- 
travagance, and on terms which he could not pro- 
perly afford ;_ nor a gunſmith in diſpoſing of a brace 
of piſtqls to a perſon whom he might think not un- 
likely to leave them charged on his table, to the 
hazard of thoughtleſs viſitors. But did the former 
conceive that the ſtamps were to be employed in 
a forgery ; or the latter that the piſtols were intend- 
ed to extort purſes on the highway; a compliance 
with the requeſt of the cuſtomer would be indefenſi- 
ble and flagitious. | 3 
1he way being ſmoothed by the removal of theſe 
obſtacles, we may proceed to diſtribute the ſubject of 
this chapter, into four principal heads. Under the 
firſt will be conſidered the general qualifications at 
which a Barriſter is to direct his aim ; and the gene- 
ral prejudices and temptations againſt which he is to 
guard himſelf. The ſecond will relate to his con- 
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duct in the management of a cauſe previous to and 
during the/tfial. The third, to the pecoliar ſituation 
of thoſe oat © who are Members of the Houſe of 
Commons. e fourth, to the duties of Judges. 
I. The ſtudy and the practice of the law being in a 
high degree laborious ; the former to thoſe who hope 
to attain conſiderable eminence, the latter to thoſe 
who have attained it; no man ought voluntarily to 
engage in the ptofeſſion, who does not poffeſs that 
ſtrength of bodily conſtitution which is requiſite for 
2 faithful performance of its duties. Sedentary con- 
finement, continued intenſity of thought, the exer. 
tion of long and frequent pleadings in hot and crowd. 
ed courts, and the anxiety which attends the conſci- 
- ouſneſs of being reſponfible for numerous and im- 
portant concerns, are little adapted to a weak and 
fanguid frame. Better were it at firft to ſeek for 
Waferale competence in a more tranquil occupation; 
than either to be at length compelled by broken and 
perhaps irrecoverable health to abandon the proſpect 
of legal emoluments and honours; or to perſevere 
in the purſuit with tottering and painful ſteps, until 
it terminates in an untimely grave. 
If a robuſt bodily temperament be eſſential to the 
Barriſter who looks forward to profeſſional eminence, 
a large portion of natural intellect is equally indif- 
penſable. In vain may he hope for mental comfort 
in the exerciſe of his vocation, if he is not endowed 
with a ſound, clear, comprehenſive, and penetrating 
underſtanding, formed to'grafp a widely extended ſub- 
jet; to fix at once on its leading features; to unraval 
its intricacies ; to trace and difctiminate the remote 
analogies by which it is connected with eſtabliſhed 
precedents ; and to diſcover the diſtinction between 
actually exiſting fimilarities and imperfe& or fictiti- 
dus reſemblances. In vain may he hope to accumu- 
late by private mduſtry the requiſite knowledge, or 
to apply it in public with practical advantage; if he 
| is 


Tn 
is not furniſhed with a memory eager to imbibe, 
faithful to retain, prompt to ſuggeſt, Genius and 
taſte are not perhaps abſolutely neceſſary to conſti- 
tute an able Lawyer. The fimple ſhaft of the Doric 
column may ſupport the building placed upon it as 
if it were crowned with an ornamental capital. But 
the truly majeſtic ſuperſtructure is eyer tound to reſt 
on the pillar graced with Ionic volutes, or entwined 
with the Corinthian acanthus. And he will become 
the truly ſplendid due of the bar, who, equal- 
ling his competitors in other gifts of nature and in 
acquired attainments, is enabled by ſuperiority in 
genius and taſte ro dart upon connections and ſeize 
illuſtrations, to which he never would have been led 
by the dull and tedious path of induction. 

Of all the acquired qualifications (a) eſſential 9 
27 Sd vs 7144 2 . the 
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(a) Many of the obſervations which will be ſuggeſted reſpecting 
af 74 of Barriſters will be equally e to Anil 
whoſe advice is nearly or altogether deciſive in a vatiety of caſes uf 
inferior moment, and in important cafes during the. early part of 
their progreſs, © The application will be too obvious not to be made 
by any Attorney, who peruſes the preſent chapter with an intention 
of regarding as addreſſed to himſelf whatever may be transferred to 
the nature and circumſtances of his own' profeſſion. It is ſcarcely 
ible to calculate the injury done to individuals and to the public 

y an Attorney who foments quarrels, and litigation ; who takes 
fraudulent advantages; who impoſes on the ſimplicity of witneſſes, 
leads them into unintentional contradictions, or tempts them to af - 
firm facts of which they are doubtful or ignorant; who heaps 
expenſes on his employers by recommending needleſs con- 
ſultations; by promoting artificial delays, and ſuggeſting circuitous 
methods of proceeding ; by drawing out deeds and ſettlements to 
an extravagant and unneceffary length, and by imivoderate charges 
for his . — trouble and attendance; who betrays the private con- 
cerns of one man, or of one family, to another; or practiſes any 


of the innumerable devices of unprincipled chicanery, by which con- 


teſts are excited or prolonged, the demands of juſtice reſiſted or 
eluded, and diſhoneſt emoluments obtained or purſued, Modera- 
tion as to the premium required with a clerk, and conſcientious at- 
tention in giving him profeſſional inſtruction, and in watching over 


his moral conduct, are duties equally incumbent on all Attornies. | 


But 
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the Barriſter, the firſt is profeſſional knowledge. He 
will lay the foundations of it in a perfect acquaint. 
ance with the immutable and univerſal principles of 
natural Law, and the rules which reaſon dictates 
concerning the credibility of witneſſes, and the 
weight due to different degrees of probability, to 
analogical and to circumſtantial evidence. He will 
ſearch out the original rights of mankind, before he 
commences an enquiry how far they are modified and 
changed by the civil and municipal inſtitutions of his 
own country ; and when he proceeds to inveſtigate 
thoſe inſtitutions, he will attentively examine during 
his progreſs how far they are conſiſtent with the lead- 
ing objects to which they ought to be directed, and 
how far they deviate from their proper courſe. ' He 
will reflect, that his aſſiduity to make himſelf maſter 
of the local ſtatutes of his native land is to be regard- 
ed not as a ſucceſſion of barren efforts of the memo- 
ry, but as a liberal exerciſe of the underſtanding. 
While he ſcrutinizes with patient induſtry the chro- 
nological origin and progreſs of the leading branches 
of our code, and traces their ſeveral ramifications to 
a Roman, a Saxon, a Daniſh, or a Norman ſtock; 
he will mark the moral cauſes from which they took 
their riſe, and the effects of which they have been 
productive. He will call in to his aid a reaſonable de- 
gree of acquaintance with the legal inſtitutes of other 
nations antient and modern; of thoſe nations more 
eſpecially, whoſe form of government has reſembled 
our own in any of its characteriſtic features; and 
will obſerve the influence which they have reſpective- 
ly diſplayed on the manners, diſpoſitions, and wel- 
fare of the people. By purſuing his preliminary re- 


But the Attorney who reſides in the metropolis ought to receive his 
young clerk into his own houſe, whenever it can be done with any 
tolerable convenience. This admonition is but too well juſtified by 
the numerous inſtances of clerks; who, having been placed in lodg- 
ing-houſzs, and left without control or ſuperintendence as to the em 
ployment of 1 4 time when out of the office, have plunged into 
every kind of vite 


ſearches 
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fearches on a wide and capacious ſcale, he will guard 
himſelf from imbibing thoſe narrow prejudices, and 


reſting in thoſe contracted views, which circumſcribe 


the mind of the Student who looks not beyond the 
letter of Britiſh Acts of Parliament, and-the practice 
of Britiſh Courts. But that he may be equally ſe- 
cured from the deluſions and errors inſeparable from 
mere ſpeculative and theoretic inveſtigations, he will 


be diligent i in his attendance at the tribunals, from 


which law is declared and juſtice diſpenſed. He will 
familiariſe himſelf with the ſtage on which he is ſpee- 


dily to act his part; and acquaint himſelf with the 
ſtrength, the addreſs, and the habits of the aſſo- 


ciates and competitors. with whom he is hereafter to 


co-operate and to contend. It is there that he will 


become verſed in the intricacies of legal uſages, and 
the forms of legal proceedings. It is there that he 
will learn what ſtatutes are obſolete, what are of par- 
tial and dubious authority; and will acquire, from 
the habitual obſervation of eminent examples, faci- 
lity in diſcerning the knotty points of a cauſe, and 
promptitude in referring to the Tnowiedge which he 
has accumulated and methodized. 

Having furniſhed himſelf with the weapons appro- 
priated to the warfare in which he is to engage, the 
Barriſter will in the next place ſtudy the diſcipline 
which enables the combatant to uſe them with ſkill 
and vigour. He will bend his mind to thoſe acquiſi- 
tions by which the talent of public elocution is ſup- 
plied with early nutriment; and is at length enabled, 
when foſtered by the genial influence of practice, to 
produce fruit in mature perfection even in the chill 
and ſterile regions of Law. Conſeious that the ſpea- 
ker in vain attempts to communicate with perſpicuity 
and force the ideas which impreſs themſelves feebly 
on his mind, or float before it in vague obſcurity; 
he will not diſdain to ſtrengthen and arrange his con- 
* by the ſimple rules of rational logic. — 

Wl 
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vill not be deterred from a beneficial habit by bear. 
ing it derided as mechanical. He will remember, 


that it is by the help of the ſquare and the compaſs 
that the nobleſt works of art are planned and exe. 
cuted. He will ftudy the rules of oratory conſe. 
erated by the recommendation of the antient maſtery 
& eloquence; and while he avoids the folly of pe- 
dantic veneration for whatever has the ſanction of 
elaſſical authority, he will not think thoſe inſtructions 
can be uſeleſs to the modern pleader, which flowed 
from the pens and have immortalized the names of 
Cicero (b) and {| jp rar He will be awake to the 
charms of graceful delivery, of manly and unaffect- 


ed action. He will attend to the philoſophy of the 


human mind; he will mark the tendency of the va. 
rious paſſions, and the cauſes by which they are re- 
ſpectively excited and 1. In a word, he will 
feek for fucceſs not in the undiſciplined (allies of bril. 
Hant abilities, however, he may occaſionally ſee them 
crowned with precarious reputation; but in the ſyſte- 
matic obſervance of ſtable and fundamental principles 
ſuggeſted by reaſon, and confirmed by uniform expe- 
rience, While he up to every thing which is 
excellent in his contemporaries at the bar, he will be 
early on the watch againſt contracting à reliſh for that 
ary; technical, and un- impreſſive ſtyle which pre- 

valls in the courts of juſtice; a ſtyle in ſome degree 


perhaps impoſed on men of the N profeſſion by 


the abſtruſe and unalluring nature of the diſcuſſions, 
in which they are commonly engaged; but in a great 
meaſure reſulting from want of precaution againſt 


- (4) Let me nat be onderftood to recommend an implicit obſervance 
of the rakes delivered by Cicero. I he rhetorician will in truth find 
more e approve in them than the moraliſt. The object of ihe Ro- 
man Orater in his pleadings ſeems to have been to gain his cauſe by 


- Whatever mode of argument or abufe appeared likely to be effe&ual ; 


Adu his inſtructions to others were naturally conformable to his own 


. 


. , 


riſtiap need not bluſtr to adopt. 


pPfattice, Yer magy of his directions are founded on ſolid wiſdom; 
And are ſuch as a Ch | 
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wing habits, and from a neglect of the more ele- 
gant branches of literature. Were the pleader ac- 
cuſtomed to warm his imagination by the ſtudy of 
thoſe efforts of eloquence which ſhook the Roman 
Senate, and rouſed the Citizens of Athens; were he 
to expand his genius and refine his taſte by intimacy 
with the firſt poets of ancient and modern ages, and 
with the principal works of polite and ornamental 
learning, which have appeared during the laſt and 
the preſent century in this country and in ſome other 
parts of Europe; he would transfuſe their ſpirit into 
his own exertions ; he would pour forth his thoughts 
in elevated and flowing language; and, even when 
cramped by rugged and impracticable ſubjects, would 
adorn his forenſic erudition with illuſtrative imagery, 
copious, though ſelect; and gleams of fancy, vivid, 
though chaſtiſed. 5 N 
In addition to the Courts of Juſtice there is yet 
another and a nobler ſchool of oratory open to the 
public, in which the Student may be inſtructed and 
gratified by the grandeſt difplays of modern elo- 
quence. The facility of acceſs which the Houſes bf 
Parliament offer is a circumſtance peculiarly advan» 
tageous to the youthful pleader, not only trom the 
light which is thrown in the courſe of debate on con- 
troverted queſtions of law; not only from the im- 
provement to be derived from witneſling the eager 
conteſts, the vigorous attacks, the wary methods of 
defence, exhibited by men of the moſt conſpicuous 
talents, rivals alike in abilities and intereſts ; but eſ- 
pecially from this confideration, that the ſpeakers are 
im general exempted by the nature of their functions 
trom thoſe defects to which pleaders are peculiarly 
expoſed, The Houſe of Commons in particular at- 
lords the moſt ſtriking examples of that bold, exube- 
rant, and rolling tide of elocution, ſo rarely to be 
tound at the bar. a 
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It remains under this head to ſpeak of certain dil. 
poſitions and habits, which it behoves every man en. 
gaged in the profeſſion of the law to cultivate with 
the utmoſt ſolicitude; and of ſome peculiar tempta- 
tions, againſt the effects of which he ought to guard 
himſelf with unremitting vigilance. Enos 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that uncorrupt 
integrity 1s a virtue ſo naturally allied to the charac. 
ter of a man, whoſe avowed office is to procure the 
_ eſtabliſhment of rights and the redreſs of injuries, 
that the poſſeſſion of it affords little claim to praiſe; 
the want of it enſures indelible infamy. In the com- 
mon courſe of proceedings, allurements to diſhoneſty 
and breach of truſt will rarely exhibit themſelves in 
very attractive colours. The Barriſter on whom reli- 
gion has little hold, will in general be reſtrained by 
the principle of honour. He who looks only to 
emolument will tremble leſt detection, an event ever 
to be dreaded from the ſcrutinizing accuracy of legal 
tribunals, and the keen eyed ſuſpicion of his oppo- 
nents, ſhould blaſt the golden harveſts which he be- 
holds in idea ripening for diſtant years. And he 
whoſe conſcience is alive to the dictates of Chriſti- 
anity, will recoil at the bare mention of a crime, 
which he knows would not be unſeen by his Al- 
mighty Judge; and muſt ere long be blazoned be- 
fore men and angels, though obſcured at preſent by 
every poſſible precaution, and committed in the deep- 

eſt receſſes of ſolitude. N 
Benevolence in its moſt enlarged meaning ought 
to poſſeſs the breaſt of the Barriſter. It will incline 
him not only to be affable and kind and attentive to 
thoſe who entruit him with the management of their 
concerns; but rather to adviſe the adjuſtment of 
diſputes by amicable arbitration, than by referring 
them to the deciſion of the laws. It will teach him 
more particularly to diſcountenance the- proſecution 
of ſuits which are on the point of taking place be- 
| ; tweel 
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tween near relations; or which appear to originate 
in motives of pique, malice, or revenge. It will 
lead him to * himſelf as the patron of the 
poor and friendleſs, the defender of the fatherleſs 
and the widow, It will co-operate with the ſuggeſ- 
tions of integrity in deterring him from buoying up 
his client with unſubſtantial hopes of ſucceſs; and 
vill prompt him to be explicit as to the probable 
charge as well as event of the cauſe; to be mode- ; 
rate in his own demands of recompenſe; and to 
adopt, as far as may properly be done, ſuch methods 
of conducting the buſineſs as afford a proſpect of 
leſſening the expence and allaying the animoſity of 
both the contending parties. It will alſo contribute 
to ſecure him from the danger of becoming abſorbed 
by intereſted and worldly views; a diſpoſition not 
unlikely to be acquired by being perpetually con- 
verſant in queſtious of property; and from gradual- 
ly contracting a ſelfiſh narrowneſs of ſpirit, and a 
proneneſs to inſiſt in private life on his own rights 
with unrelenting rigour, in oppoſition to the ſuggel- 
tions of kindnels and forbearance. It will preſerve 
his natural ſenſibility from being blunted, and the 
warmth of his affections from being chilled, by ha- 
bits of familiarity and ſocial intercourſe with men 
for whom he does not entertain a real friendſhip. 
And finally, it will reſtrain him from indulging a 
cenſorious and diſtruſtful opinion of mankind in ge- 
neral; an opinion which commonly finds eaſy ac- 
cels into the mind of him, who lives in the daily 
contemplation of ſcenes of fraud, of rapacity, and 
of violence; and, if it be not radically extirpated, 
extinguiſhes every generous ſentiment, and petrifies 
the heart. | | 

As induſtry in the acquiſition and in the applica» 
tion of profeſſional knowledge is one of his moit 
prominent duties ; he will be on his guard againit 
iadolence, fickleneſs, irreſolution, immoderate my 
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of amufements, and againſt every enſnaring and dif. 
ſipated habit, the natural effect of an overgrown, 
wealthy, and luxurious capital. He will fortify 
himſelf againſt the contagion of profligate examples. 
He will beware of being betrayed into a, negle& of 
the public and private duties of religion; or into 
the ſcepticiſm and infidelity too prevalent, if public 
report is to be credited, among the ſtudents and 
practitioners of the law; and will qualify himſelf, 
“and be ready, to give to every one that aſketh, a 
„ reafon of the hope (c) which is in him.“ 


He will ſtrive to eſcape that &/prit de corps which 

ſo often leads profeſſional men into unjuſtifiable and 
diſgraceful practices; and to wean himſelf from an 
improper bias in favour of the particular - court to 
which he is attached, and a groundleſs diſlike to the 
forms and proceedings of other co-ordinate tribu- 
nals, He will evince a proper conſciouſneſs of the 
dauger to which the man whoſe vocation is contro- 
F. ſtands peculiarly expoſed, of contracting a 
daring firmneſs of forehead ; peeviſh, petulant, and 
overbearing manners; a cavilling and diſputatious 
turn of mind; and a waſpiſh and irritable temper. - 
He will. not confider every topic which preſents it- 
ſelf in the intercourſe of familiar converſation, and 
the circle of domeſtic ſociety, as an object of con- 
tention, He will not look upon every man who 
ventures to give an opinion, as throwing down the 
gauntlet of defiance. If he judges it right to dil- 
ſent from what he hears, and to ſtate the reaſons in 
which his difference of ſentiment originates ; he wil 
not reſort to thoſe captious objections, nor manifeſt 
thoſe rhetorical arts, and that reluQance to conceſ- 
ſion, which if pardonable in the profeſſed advocate 
of a party in a ſuit, ill become the candid enquire 
after truth in the unreſervedneſs of private diſcul- 


(c) 1 Pet. iii, 16, 
(c) 5 ſion! 
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| fon, He will not give vent to cutting and ungene- 
rous ſarcaſms againſt thoſe who differ from him; 
nor indulge himſelf, when they are no longer able 
to reſiſt his arguments, in the oſtentatious arro- 
gance of victory. 

The Lawyer who is frequently engag ed in refiſt- 
ing what he ſtrongly ſuſpects to be "aſt, of main- 
taining what he deems to be in rief untenable, 
of advancing inconcluſive reaſoning, and ſeeking af. 
ter flaws in the ſound replies of his antagoniſts, can 


be preferved by nothing ſhort of ferious and inva- 


riable ſolicitude from the riſk of having the diſtinc- 
tion between moral right and wrong almoſt erafed 
from his mind; or of ſuffering their diſcriminating 
characteriſt ies 90 be fo far weakened, as to be inca- 
pable of attracting his attention except in cafes of 
flagrant enormity - 


Through the operation of the ſame cauſes, and 


the neceſſity which his employment impoſes on 
him of frequent and indiſcriminate affociation with 
men of every variety of character, he is liable to ac 
quire a fort bf indifference as to the virtuous or vici- 
ous habits of his companions ; and in the choice of 
his friends to attend merely to profeſhonal abilities 
and advantageous connections, difregarding the re- 
commendation of pure morals and chriſtian piety. 
He is not leſs obnoxious to the temptation of gra- 
dually permitting himſelf to conclude, that whatever 
is right in law is alſo morally and politically right. 
Accuſtomed to behold the deciſions of ' courts of 
juſtice appealed to in every diſpute, received with 
reverence, and obeyed with implicit ſubmiflion ; 
accuſtomed to behold thofe deciſions founded on le- 
pal precedents ; he learns at length, unleſs he ſtands 
firmly on his guard againit the bias of habit, to con- 
tend that no rights exiſt, except ſach as thoſe pre- 
cedents recognize; he conſiders the opinion, that 
individuals may retain natural rights. concerning the 
exiſtence 
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exiſtence or proper exerciſe of which precedents may 
be filent, as leading to ſedition and anarchy ; and 
_ + treats perhaps the exiſtence of any determinate na. 
tural rights whatever as the dream of viſionary ſpe. 
culation. He becomes uniformly averſe to innoya. 
tion, and to reform; becauſe they imply a change. 
He vindicates practices, however immoral in their 
immediate or remote effects, however oppreſſive and 
iniquitous to foreign nations, if they have been 
ſanctioned by long eſtabliſhed uſage ; eſpecially if 
property of any kind ſhould ſeem likely to be ren. 
dered leſs valuable by the diſcontinuance of them, 
He indiſcriminately oppoſes meaſures calculated to 
extend popular freedom beyond its exiſting bounda. 
Ties. He turns to his precedents. By them he 
finds the preſent ſtate of things ſupported, and he is 
ſatisfied. He deems it facrilegious to change what 
courts of juſtice have adopted as the baſis of their 
decrees; and preſumptuous to queſtion as unwiſe 
what antient ſages. of the law have dignified with 
their approbation. If precedents are diſcovered of 
an oppoſite kind, he admits them with reluctance. 
He contends at once that they are derived from tur- 
bulent and unenlightened times; that they are 
counteracted by more numerous or more reſpectable 
authorities; or that they have become obſolete by 
diſuſe, or have been annulled by implication in ſub- 
ſequent ſtatutes. If unable to maintain theſe poſi- 
tions, he takes refuge in the letter, regardleſs of 
the ſpirit of the precedent; and, by requiring proofs 
of an exact ſimilarity between the original caſe to 
which it refers, and that to which it is intended to 
be applied, exempts himſelf from the obligation of 
obeying it further than that coincidence is eſtabliſh- 
ed; and not unfrequently from the obligation of 
obeying it at all (d). 0 8 _ 
| Io 7 


(4) The ſubjoined extracts from Sir William Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries ſhew that profeſhonal prejudices were able occaſionally to 


influence his comprehenſive and cultivated mind, 5 
, f 


= 
The bare recital of theſe prejudices, and of the 
conduct to which they lead, may admoniſh the — 
. riſter 


4 To à full aſſembly of the Lords and Commons met in a con- 


« vention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy (of the throne), both 


« Houſes came to this reſolution: J hat King James the Second, 
« having endeavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution of the kingdom 
« by breaking the original contract between King and People; and 
« by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons having violated 
« the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of the 
« kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is 
« thereby vacant.” Vol. i. p 211. Np 5 

« And ſo far as this precedent leads, and no farther, we may 
now be allowed to lay down the law of redreſs againſt 2 op- 
« preſſion. If therefore any future Prince ſhould endeavour to 


4 ſubvert the Conſtitution by breaking the original contract between 


« King and People, ſhould violate the fundamental laws, and 
© ſhould withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom; we are now autho- 
e rized to declare that this conjunction of circumſtances would 
« amount to an abdication, and the throne would be thereby va- 
« cant. But it is not for us to ſay that any one, or two of theſe 
« ingredients would amount to ſuch a fituation ; for there our, pre- 
% cedent would fail us.” Vol. i. p. 245. | ug, 

So meagre an interpretation of the precedent, reſting literally on 
the terms in which it is couched, and neglecting the great principles 
of Civil Government on which it was founded, would leave Eng- 
liſhmen little reaſon to appeal to the Revolution in ſupport of their 
rights in the caſe of future “ public opprefſion.” For it is highly 
probable, that if acts of deſpotiſm ſhould ever hereafter take place, 
they will not diſplay a conjunction of all the ingredients which the 
learned Judge pronounces neceſſary to be mingled together before 
it will be lawful to recur to the precedent of 1688. And it is fur- 
ther to be obſerved, that he has A conſpicuous part of the 
precedent, although every part of it, according to his own rule, is 
indiſpenſably to be received with equal reverence and obſerved with 
equal ſtrictneſs. The reſolution of the Convention Parliament ex- 
prelsly ſtates, that the fundamental laws were then violated by the 
King through ** the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons.” If 
therefore ſome future Monarch ſhould endeavour to kibvert the Cof- 
ſtitution by breaking the original contract (that is to ſay, the Coro- 
vation oath; Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 234); ſhould violate the fur da- 
mental laws, and withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom ; vet, unleſs 
it ſhould further be proved that be had violated thoſe Jaws © by the 
advice of Jeſuits ;*” and not only · by the advice of Jeſuits, but like- 
wiſe by the advice of © other wicked perſons,” the precedent would 
be, on Sir William Blackſtonc's principles, altogether” inapplicable 
and uſcleſs. - 


It 


* 
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riſter to guard againſt the one and the other; and to 
imitate the numerous examples of individuals of his 
profeſſion, who have proved themſelves endowed 


with minds ſufficiently enlarged to withſtand the 


fores of thofe temptations, to which by their em. 


ployment and habits they were peculiarly expoſed. 


Such however is the nature of the human mind, 
that moral cauſes, which in ſome reſpects exert on 


it a pernicious influence, are productive under cer- 


fain circumſtances of beneficial effects, tending to 
counterbalance the evils flowing from the ſame 
ſource. This general principle may receive illuſtr. 
tion from the preſent ſubje&t. The ſame reverence 


for antient inſtitutions, the ſame abhorrence and 


jealouſy. of innovation, the ſame punctilious attach- 


ment to preſcription and precedent, which may in- 


cline members of the legal profeſſion to behold with 
extreme ſuſpicion every unuſual though warrantable 
exerciſe, and to oppoſe with perſeverance every ma- 
terial thought fit extenſion, of popular privileges; 
render them alive to encroachments on the legal 
rights of their fellow ſubjects, and prompt to defend 
their acknowledged franchiſes. 4 

II. We are in the next place ro conſider the duties 
of a Barriſter in conducting a cauſe previous to and 
during the trial. | 5 

1- When requeſted to engage in the management 


: of a ſuit, he will in the firſt place take ſuch a view 


It ſhould be added however, in juſtice to Sir William Blackſtone, 
that he repeatedly adopts a very different tone. Thus he affirms, 
vol. i. p. 33, that the Revolution, though it might in ſome re- 
ſpects go beyond the letter of our antient laws, was agreeable to 
* the ſpirit of our Conſtitution, and the rights of human nature.” 


And ſpeaking, p. 247, of caſes of oppreſſiun not exactly ſimilar to 


that wich produced the Revolution, he refers ** future generations, 
%% Whenever nexeſſity and the ſafety of the whole ſhall require it, to 
& the exertion of thoſe inherent, though latent, powers of ſociety, 
„ which no climate, no time, no conflitution, no contract, can 


« ever deſtroy or dimigiſh.” : c 
| 0 
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of its leading features, as may enable him to decide 
whether it falls under that defcripttorrof cauſes, with 


which only it becomes a conſcientious advocate to 
be concerned. He-will beware of inyolving himſelf, 


through hafte and inadvertency, in cauſes of ſo ob- 


jectionable or ambiguous a nature as to make it not 


improbable that he may afterwafds find himſelf re- 


duced to the trying alternative of abandoning them, 


to the injury of his client, or perſevering in them, 
to the wounding of his own conſcience. He will 
not raſhly expoſe himſelf to the imputation of being 
rendered blind to enormities by the deſire of gain; 
nor hazard his character for patience and aſſiduity, 
by appearing to have entangled himfelf in a tranſac- 

tion without previous enquiry inte the circumſtances 

attending it. He will recollect too, that particular 
ineidents may make it unfit for him to be concerned 


in a cauſe, in the management of which another per- 
ſon might ſtand forward without impropriety. He 
will therefore keep himſelf clear from engaging in. a 


legal proceſs, when his interference is likely to be 


aſcribed to-perſonal pique and animoſity. Let him 
not lay himſelf open to the ſuſpicion of employing 
the poniard of revenge, while he appeals. to the 
ſword of juſtice. As the bias of intereſt will com- 


monly lie on the fide of undertaking the buſineſs 


propoſed, let him ſuſpe& himſelf of being aQuated 
by it imperceptibl;, and form his determination 
with proportionate coolneſs and folicitude; and be 
no leſs careful to repreſs abfurd and unjuſtifiable 


ſuits among the opulent, than among the poor. But 


when he has fully farisfied all the ſcruples which in- 
tegrity and prudence may ſuggeſt, let him not in- 
dulge fuch as are unneceſſary. Let him conſider 


the time which the perſon applying to him has loſt 
by that application, and the conſequent inconveni- 
ence which he may have ſuſtained; the unfavourable 
light under which his cauſe would be preſented to 
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another Counſel, if it ſhould have been rejected by 
a man of judgment and reputation; and the ſtigma 
under which it would for the ſame reaſon be intro. 
duced. into a court of juſtice. Nor ſhould he forget, 
that if Barriſters of eminent characters and talents 
were frequently to decline cauſes, on inſufficient 
grounds; the reſult would be, that the larger pro- 


portion of the perſons who are obliged to have re- 
courſe to legal tribunals, foreſeeing the prejudice 


which their ſuits - would receive if their application 
ſhould be rejected, would transfer their concerns in- 
to the hands of needy and unprincipled chicaners, 


who would be careful not to diſguſt ſuch as ſhould 


conſult them by a Inperabundapce of faſtidious deli- 


cacy. In the preſent complicated ſtate of civil fo- 


ciety, the prevailing influence of men of this deſerip- 
tion would be of inexpreſſible detriment to the pub- 
lic peace and welfare. 


2 $ 
- 


Whatever may be the conduct of the Barriſter as 
to undertaking or declining the cauſe ; it is his duty 
to form his deciſion with diſpatch ;. and to impart it 
to the perſon intereſted as ſoon as it is formed. To 
the latter every moment is precious. If he cannot 
obtain aſſiſtance from the quarter where he firſt ſo- 
licits it, he has at leaſt a claim not to be precluded 
by unreaſonable delays from ſeeking it elſewhere. 
And cales may eaſily be ſuppoſed, in which ſuch de- 


lays may prevent him from applying to another 


Counſel early enough to be prepared to meet his ad- 
verſary, who may be aware of his embarraſſments 
and contrive to precipitate the trial. Thus, by the 
dilatorineſs of the Advocate originally conſulted, 


Juſtice may be altogether defeated ; or be reduced 
eſtabliſhing her demands by rei- 


to the neceſſity of eſta 
terated ſuits and immoderate expenſe. 


The engagements which a Barriſter contracts by 


agreeing to be concerned in à cauſe, are by no means 
ſuch as to preclude him from flinging it up, if at any 
| Fo time 
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time previous to its coming to a hearing, or while it 
is upon trial in open court, he ſhould diſcover it to 
be of that deſcription which it would be improper 


for him to defend. Though no reſervation of this 


kind may have been expreſſed in his converſations 
with his Client; it is ſo plainly enjoined by the com- 


mon principles of rectitude, and ſo conformable to 


the ſettled practice of the Bar, that it muſt ever be 
preſumed to have been mutually underſtood. It is 
not always that a cauſe bears its true character ſtamp- 
ed upon its forehead. Long and intimate acquaint- 


ance may be requiſite to the diſcovery of the inhe- 


rent ſtain: But — is diſcovered, let not 
the Advocate he ſeduced by erroneous ideas of con- 


ſiſtency, by falſe ſhame, by avarice, by ambition, 


| by a ſpirit of rivalſhip, or by a fondneſs for diſplay- 
1ng his talents, to perſiſt in the attempt, and thus 
transfer a part of the diſgrace from the cauſe to him- 
ſelf; OY . 


If the Barriſter thinks it right, after examining | 


into the nature of a ſuit ar the requeſt of one of the 
parties, to decline being his Advocate ; it can ſcarce» 
ly ever be fitting in the common courſe of things for 


him to engage in it on the other fide. He would 


be in perpetual danger of inadvertently making uſe 
of knowledge confidentially communicated to him 
by the firſt applicant. And even if he ſhould be 
able to guard againſt it by rigid circumſpection, he 
would {till have to contend with the charge of per- 
hdy, which would almoſt infallibly be circulated by 
his opponents ; and might readily gain credit with 
| the public, prone to lend a willing ear to rumours 
diſadvantageous to eminent characters. 


The Barriſter cannot be ignorant that, by under- 


taking a «cauſe, he .impliedly promiſes to give that 
degree of attention to it in every ſtage of its pro- 
greſs, which in his conſcience he deems ſufficient, 
and which the Client may reaſonably demand, Tf 
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therefore he undertakes it at a time when he knoyy 
that the preffure of prior claims, or a multiplicity of 
other inevitable avocations, makes it probable that 
he ſhall not have the requiſite leiſure, and does not 
previeuſ'y explain his ſituation to his employer, he 
is guilty of deliberate falſehood. _ 
+ When once he has conſented to accept the charge, 
zn upright Advocate will exert himſelf with diligence 
to hecome thoroughly maſter of every important cir. 
cumſtance of the caſe. Unwilling to be inſtrumental 
in leading his Client to perſiſt, by holding out to 
him raſh hopes of fucceſs, or to recommend on a 
haſty and ſuperficial view any particular- mode of 
conducting the ſuit; he will explore every branch 
of the buſineſs with accuracy, . caution, and impar- 
tiality. He will carefully. weigh the contents of the 
papers and inſtruments delivered to him. By te. 
peatedly queſtioning and ſifting his Client, he will 
at length draw forth that full and complete account 
which, though generally. to be obtained from hin 
by perſevering interrogations, yet, from the natural 
unwillingneſs of men to diſcover the weak points of 
their own cauſe, is ſcarcely ever voluntarily offered, 
He will enquire and revolve what is to be urged in 
oppoſition to the claims of his employer. He wil 
| ſet on foot, by means of ſubordinate agents, a vigi- 
lant ſearch after collateral proofs and auxiliary do- 
cuments, capable of throwing light on either fide of 
the queſtion. He will not omit the inveſtigation of 
parallel or analogous caſes which have already been 
decided in courts of juſtice; nor heſitate to apply 
for advice to other Counſel, if, through the per. 
plexing circumſtances of the caſe before him, he 
ſhould find himſelf unable to form a. decided judg- 
ment, or ſhould be conſiderably diſtruſtful of his 
e 
If after full deliberation the proſecution of the 
ſuit 40 trial be finally determined, he will not preter 
Js. 1 a particular 
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z particular method of proceeding, from views of 
perſonal, emolument, to another more eligible for 
his employer ;-and if two tnethods - appear equally. 
conducive to ultimate ſucceſs, he will adviſe that 
which promiſes to be the leaſt irritating, dilatory, 
and expenſive both to his client and to the oppoſite 
party. When conſulted reſpecting the evidences (e) 


to be brought forward, he will not burthen his own 


ſide with an unneceſſary number; nor purpoſely take 
meaſures, otherwiſe needleſs, with a view to lead 
the other party to impoſe a ſimilar burthen on them- 


| ſelves. He will not countenance an extravagant ex- 
penditure of parchments, writs, and other imple- 


ments of legal artillery ; although by connivance 
he might conciliate the favour and future recom- 
mendations of a rapacious Attorney” m. 

Such are the duties (/) of a Batriſter while the 
cauſe is on its way to the proper tribunal. Let us 
now attend to the obligations incumbent on him 


When it arrives there. | 


2. By attending to the nature of the ſituation in 


which a Barriſter ſtands, it will be eaſy to diſcern 


what kinds of arguments he may conſcientiouſly 
bring forward in ſupport of the cauſe which he has 


(e) The Counſel frequently leaves his purveyor the Attorney to 


collect as many witneſſes as poſhble, that he may be able to call a 
greater or a leſs number as he ſhall find it expedient. Caſes how- 
ever may occur, in which at the ſame time that he takes all reaſon- 
able precautions to enſure Tucceſs to his Client, he may be able greatly 
to leſſen his expences by pointing out evidences whoſe attendance is 


not requiſite. Such opportunities a conſcientious Advocate will ne- 


ver diſregard. | 
) The duty of giving honeſt advice, and of taking pains by 


ſufficient reflection, by reading, and,, if difficulties occur, by con- 


ſulting other profeſſional men, to render that advice ſound and cor- 
rect, attaches no leſs on the Barriſter when the matter in queſtion is 
of a private nature, than when it is to be brought by him. before a 
Court of Juſtice. And the injury ariſing to thoſe who apply to him, 
from his want of integrity or of attention, may prove as great in the 
former caſe as in the latter. 


„„ undertaken. 


5 partial tribunal. They expect him to take advan- 
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undertaken. He is avowedly the advocate of A par. 
ticular ſide of the queſtion. The judges, the jury, 
the parties involved in the diſpute, the whole audi- 
ence before whom he pleads, the public whoſe inte. 
reſt is always concerned in the final deciſion, confi. 
der him as acting in that capacity. They expect to 
hear from him every adjudged cafe, every fact, 
every direct or analogical argument founded on pre. 
cedent or on fact, which he is perſuaded ought to 
have an influence propitious to his cauſe on the 
ſcale of legal juſtice. They expect more from him. 
They know that it pertains to his character to reflect 
that the Court may determine, and rightly deter. 
mine, in his favour, on grounds which previouſly 
to the trial he might regard as not entitling him to 
ſucceſs. They expect him therefore to produce 
every train of legal reaſoning, though to his own 
mind it may appear inconcluſive, which he hopes 
may yet be declared ſatis factory by an able and im- 


tage of informalities and errors in the proceedings 
of his adverſaries, as far as he is authorized by law 
and cuſtom. They expect him to preſs, to ſtrength- 
en, and to decorate his own cauſe, and to invalidate 
the efforts of his opponents, by manly and honeſt 
eloquence. 
In adopting a line of conduct correſponding to 
theſe expectations, he is guiltleſs of injuſtice and 
deceit. The weapons which he uſes are recognized 
by the rules of fair and honourable war; and he has 
a right to handle them as effectually as he is able. 
But he has no right to have recourſe to arms which 
integrity would bluſh to employ, and which are pro- 
| ſcribed. by the eſtabliſhed mode of forenſic hoſtilities. 
He is not at liberty to aſſert any falſe propoſition ; 
nor to urge as a fact, what he knows never to have 
taken place; nor to advance as a principle of law, 
| what he is conſcious that ſtatutes and: legal uſages 
contradict. 
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contradict. Practices of this kind are of ſo ſcan- 
dalous a nature, that he who ſhould. indulge himſelf 
in them would not only prove. himſelf devoid of up- 
rightneſs of heart; but would be held to have de- 
parted from the profeſſional point of honour, and 
would fall into merited and univerſal diſgrace. 
There are however other deviations from the line + 
of duty. which occur not ynfrecuently at the bar; 
and are of too indeterminate a kind to be accurately 
ſpecified, and expreſsly prohibited by general rules. 
They of courſe eſcape, except in very flagrant caſes, 
the open reprehenſion of the Court, and the public 
cenſure of the profeſhon. Each individual Barriſter 
1s left to ſecure himſelf from the danger, by purity 
of intention and ſenſibility of conſcience. The fol- 
lowing obſervations relate to ſome of the practices in 
queſtion, RE 5 | t 
As the Barriſter when pleading in court ought to 
ſhun with the utmoſt ſolicitude the appearance of 
being urged on by malice or perſonal inveteracy; 
of being induced to engage in the buſineſs, not from 
a deſire to ſubſtantiate right and promote the public 
good, but from eagerneſs to hunt down a private 
enemy; ſo he ought to ſecure his breaſt with-unre- 
mitting vigilance from the intruſion of bitterneſs and - 
malevolence towards the oppoſite party. Whether 
therefore the cauſe in which he is concerned leads 
him to attack or to defend; whether he: contends + 
for the maintenance of rights enjoyed, or for the 3Þ 
recovery of ſuch as are withheld ; for the vindica- op 
tion of innocence; for the reparation of injuries; 
or for the puniſhment of crimes ; let him reſolve 
from. the outſet to preſerve a temper unruffled by 
provocations, and to regulate his thoughts, his 
words, and his whole conduct by the chriſtian pre- 
cept of doing to others as under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances he might juſtly expect them to do to him. 
If actuated by this principle, he will beware of be- 


ing 
4 
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ing ſo carried away by the rapidity of his own mo- 
tion, ſo heated in action, ſo thrown off his guard, 
as to loſe his compoſure and ſelf . poſſeſſion; and to 
ſtate facts, to advance arguments, to practiſe arts 
and give way to emotions, wh ch in his cooler and 
more collected moments he would condemn. He 
vill uniformly #& with candour towards the client 
of his antagoniſts ; he will not endeavour to excite 
unjuſt prejudices againſt him; nor avail himſelf of 
thoſe which may already have been excited. He 
will — to to ſeparate the queſtion of law from 
that af character, in all caſes in which they are not 
neceſſarily connected: and even where they are 
blended together, far from loading the man, againſt 
whom he demands a verdict, with calumnious ob- 
loquy and ungenerous reproaches ; he will not ſeek 
to | depreciate, - nor heſitate to avow, the merits 
. which the object of his attack may poſſeſs. He will 
not reprefent the cauſe which he ſupports, or the ſen- 
tence which he requires, as more important than he 
believes them to be to the public welfare. He will 
. fpontaneouſly undeceive the Court, if he ſhould diſ- 
cover them to entertain "conceptions of the matter 
before them in any reſpect -erroneous, though he 
mould foreſee that his ingenuouſneſs will be diſad- 
vantageous to his cauſe. If his proofs reſt on pre- 
ſumptions and probabilities alone, he will not con- 
trive indirectly to convey an impreſſion that he is 
arguing from acknowledged facts; nor will he bold- 
Iy pronounce a maſs of circumſtantial evidence en- 
titted to a degree of weight which he is convinced 
It ought 1 not to obtain. He will reflect that exag- 
geration, however it may have been defined by the 
maſters of rhetoric, generally proves, according to 
modern uſage. but another name for falſehood. He 
will not pay court to the foibles, nor avail himſelf 
of the prepoffeſfions, "ON the Judge, He will not 


ſtriye 
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\ trive to impoſe on the ignorance of the Jury (g), 
nor entrap them into the ſervice of his Client, by 
practiſing on their partiality for himſelf. In relating 
tranſactions to them, he will ſtudy to lay every par- 
ticular before them. with fairneſs and perſpicuity; 
and in ſuch a manner as he deems mot likely to put 
them into poſſeſſion of the true nature of the caſe. 
In addrefling them, while he avails himſelf of his 
powers of oratory to raiſe in their brealts a. ſympa- 
thetic concern for the perſon whom he defends, and 

to place his claim before them in the molt attractive 
garb with which ſincerity will permit him to invelt 
it ; he will not attempt to pervert their judgment by 
leading them to view the ſubject merely through the 
dazzling medium of their paſſions. - 

Towards the evidences produced, whether on be- 
half of the plaintiff or of the defendant, he will 
conduct himſelf according to the principles of fair 
dealing He will admoniſh all of them with equal 
impartiality and folicitude of the ſacredneſs of an 
cath. He will not repreſent thoſe who come for- 
ward in ſupport of his Client as entitled to be be- 
heved, when he diſcovers that they are unworthy of 
confidence; he will not defame the witneſſes of the 
adverſe party; nor, by ſuggeſting illiberal ſuſpicions 
and reſorting to unrealonable gavils, ſtrive to rob 
- their teſtimony of the credit which it deſerves. He 
will not overawe their timidity by brow-beating and 
menaces, nor impoſe on their ſimplicity by ſophiſtry 
and cunning. He will not ſeek by oblique artifice to 
lead the evidences on either fade to affirm facts of the 
certainty of which they are doubtful; nor inſidiouſſy 
labour to extract from their words a ſenſe foreign 
to their intentions. He will abhor the idea of draw- 
ing thoſe who appear againſt him into ſeeming con- 


(8) The conduct of ſome Counſel in this reſpect is as highly to 
their bonour, as that of others is {aid to be diſgraceful and unjuſt. 


tradictions 


, 


cCently made under (5) the preſent head applicable to 
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traditions and perjury, when he perceives their 
meaning to be honeſt, and their ſtory in reality con. 
r ERC CE 
It is happily ordered by Providence, that in the 
common courſe of human events the paths of duty 
and policy are found ultimately to coincide, The 
number of examples by which this general propoſi. 
tion is illuſtrated, may be increaſed by referring to 
what takes place at the Bar. The indulgence of un. 
 warrantable practices is proved by experience to be 
generally inauſpicious to the very cauſe which they 
| are intended to aſſiſt; and finally ruinous to the 
character of the man who is accuſtomed to recur to 
them. fr 5 
When the queſtion which has been determined is 
of ſuch a nature, that there are means of bringing 
it again before a court of juſtice; the Barriſter who 
is conſulted reſpecting the propriety of proceeding to 
2a new trial, may find ſome of the obſervations re. 


* 
o 


that ſtate of the buſineſs.' Several of the conſidera. 
tions alluded to will derive additional force, from 
the circumſtance of the cauſe having already expe- 
rienced an unfavourable deciſion. | 

III. The third diviſion of our enquiry into the du- 
ties of the legal profeſſion reſpects the peculiar ſitua- 
tion of thoſe Barriſters who are Members of the 
Houle of Commons. 2 . 

It may be proper however, antecedently to any 
diſchſſion of the topics expreſsly belonging. to this 
head, to warn the young Barriſter againſt precipi- 
tately and prematurely entering into Parliament. In 
addition to the preliminary circumſtances and mo- 
tives, already ſtated in their proper place, which he 
is bound in common with every man who deliberates 
on the fitneſs of ſtanding forth as a candidate, ſeri- 


(5) Vide ſupra, p. 213, &e. 


oully 
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ouſly and impartially to eſtimate; other conſidera- 


tions reſulting from the nature of his profeſſional em- 


ployment preſs forward to be taken into the account. 
l he is not already maſter of an independent fortune, 


let him reflect on the danger of being ſeduced, by 


the ſtronger attractions of his new avocation, to loſe 
the character and habits of a Lawyer in thoſe of a 
Politician. If the loſs of his ſeat at a ſubſequent 
election, if diſappointed expectations of parliamen- 


tary eminence, or the preſſure of a contracted in- 


come no longer to be withſtood, ſhould drive him 
back to Weſtminſter-Hall; in vain may he hope to 
overtake his former companions at the Bar, who be- 


gan their career together with himſelf, and are now 


dy ſteady perſeverance far on their way to profit and 
honours; while, in conſequence of having been re- 
tarded by foreign purſuits, he finds himſelf advanc- 
ed but a few ſteps from the ſtarting- poſt. It is poſ- 
fible that ſplendid talents and uncommon exertions 
might recover the ground which he has loſt: bur 
ſplendid talents fall to the lot of few; and he who is 
endowed with them is ſeldom diſtinguiſhed for exer- 
tions. Better would it have been, had he been con- 
tented to have moved in his peculiar ſphere, until in 
proceſs of time he had become too conſpicuous to be 
diſregarded or forgotten. Better would it have been, 
not adventurouſly to have launched on the troubled 


ocean of politics, until he had ſecured to himſelf in 
his own province the refuge of a ſafe and ſheltered 


harbour. 


The moſt obvious and the moſt powerful tempta- 4 
tion to which the Lawyer, who is likewiſe a Member 


of the Houſe of Commons, ſtands expoſed, is that 
of being imperceptibly led to proſtitute his profeſ- 
ſional attainments and character for the ſake of poli- 
tical advancement. This enſnaring lure will be paz- 
ticularly formidable to his integrity, if, in conſe- 
quence of raſhly entering into Parliament early in 
life, 
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life, he has negleQed his proper buſineſs ; or, de. 
preſſed by the ſuperior abilities and good fortune of 
his competitors at the Bar, has made long and hi- 
therto ineffectual ſtruggles to arrive at legal emi- 
nence. Yet it is not ſeldom that it captivates the 
pleader in the fulneſs of practice, and in the height 
of reputation; who adding to his other honours that 
of being one of the popular repreſentatives, per. 
ceives that, by a dexterous management of his elo- 
quence and ſuffrage, he may open to himſelf a road 
to ſtations of the higheſt dignity and emolument. It 
cannot be ſufficiently lamented, that through the pre- 
dominance of that party-ſpirit by which this nation 
has long been diſtracted and diſgraced ; and through 
the looſe and ſuperficial notions of morality preva- 
lent among public men, notions teaching them to 
conſider almoſt every meaſure as juſtifiable which 
they deem to be expedient for themſelves and their 
friends; theſe methods of riſing, and others equally 
unbecoming, are by no means ſtigmatized with the 
infamy which they deſerve. The effect which the 
frequency of ſuch practices, and the little cenſure at- 
tached to them, ought to produce on the-mind of a 
. refleting and conſcientious man, is that of deter. 
mining him to guard againſt being betrayed into 
them with redeubled vigilance and caution, He will 
not ſyffer himſelf to be taken in tow, like a diſabled 
frigate, by the embattled ſquadrons of Miniſtry or 
of Oppoſition ; but will reſolutely ſteer an indepen- 
dent courſe, and at all times be ready to hoiſt his 
fails to the wind, from whatever point of the com- 
paſs it may blow, if it be likely to conduct him for- 
ward in the track of public happinefs. , If he ſhould 
finally accept employment or promotion, he will not 
do it until he has given his country ſufficient grounds 
to conclude that his elevation is not the ſtipulated re- 
turn for guilty compliance and venal fervility ; __ | 

ee the 
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the reward of profeſſional merit, of warm and un- 
blemiſhed. patriotiſm. 1 
Another temptation, to which a parliamentary 
Lawyer of talents and connections is very liable, is 
that of acquiring an undue partiality in favour of the 
influence of the Peerage in the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
In the Houſe of Lords he beholds many of the cele- 
brated ornaments of the Bar reſting in honourable 
repoſe, perhaps inveſted with high official ſituations. 
He beholds the more fortunate of his cotemporaries 
and companions ſucceſhvely arriving at the fame ha- 
ven. He liftens to the voice of ambition, which 
tells him that ere long he will anchor by their fide. 
Actuated by theſe hopes, the completion of which, 
not improbable. in itſelf, appears to his eager inclina- 
tions every thing but certain; he becomes prone to 
extend, even at the expenſe of the powers which he 
now poſſeſſes as a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the authority and privileges which he expects 
hereafter to ſhare as a Peer, and to tranſmit to his 
lateſt poſterity. „ 5 
Such are the failings into which a Barriſter who 
has a feat in the legiſlature may be feduced by mo- 
tives of intereſt. There are others into which it is 
highly probable that he may be impelled by habit. 1 
have recently ſpoken of the danger which he incurs' 
of forgetting his profeſſional character. I now ſpeak 
of the hazard which he runs of remembering it too- 
well, The Lawyer in the exerciſe of his peculiar 
functions is avowedly an advocate of one fide of a 
queſtion. It is his known office to allege, within 
certain limits, every thing which he judges likely to 
conduce to. the ſucceſs of his caule; and, under 
fiimilar reſtrictions, to raiſe every objection, either in 
point of fact, of probability, or of form, by which 
be may hope to impede or to prevent the ſucceſs of 
the oppoſite party. But the ſituation of a Member 
» of Parliament when engaged in debate, whether it. be 


in 


# 
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in a plan of attack or of defence, is fundamentally 
different. He is the advocate, not of this or of that 
particular meaſure, but of the national welfare; not 
of this or of that individual, but of the people of 
Great Britain. He is to urge no arguments which 
he does not think fairly applicable to the ſubject un- 
der diſcuſſion, and ſuch as ought to have an effect on 
the deciſion of the Houſe. He is not to avail him- 
ſelf of the imprudence and errors of thoſe who main- 
| fain an opinion adverſe to his own, in order to carry 
into execution a ſcheme which his ſober judgment 
diſapproves; or to thwart the propoſals of perſons 
arranged under the banner of an obnoxious political 
chieftain, when he feels himſelf conſtrained to admit 
that the accompliſhment of them promiſes an increaſe 
of public happineſs. The reaſon of this difference is 
obvious. The Barriſter ſimply ſtates his arguments, 
and leaves others to pronounce on their validity. The 
Member of Parliament unites, with the office of a 
debater, that of a Judge. The Barriſter poſſeſſes no 
voice in determining the ſentence which he ſolicits. 
The Member of Parliament, after having ſpoken in 
favour of a bill, contributes by his vote to enact it 
into a law. It is obvious then that a Lawyer who 
acts in both capacities, however he may be preſerv- 
ed by his rooted habits from adopting in court the ill- 
timed liberality of a parliamentary orator, will bein 
conſiderable danger of introducing into his political 
exertions the no leſs ill-timed narrowneſs of ex parte 
pleadings. He will not find it as eaſy to diveſt him- 
ſelf of his legal practices as of his legal habiliments. 
He will not readily forget in the evening, when con- 
tending in the Houſe of Commons, the character in 
which he had in the Dae contended in Welt- 
minſter- Hall. 
Ihe effects of habit, unleſs they are provided 
againſt with early and ſcrupulous care, will be no 


leſs conſpicuous in his ſtyle and manner than in the 
nature 


nature of his reaſoning. He will manifeſt a propen- 
ſity to the uſe of cramp terms and technical jargon 
to an oſtentation of methodical arrangement; to ſub- 
tle and refined diſtinQions ; to a dry and unintereſt- 
ing mode of delivery; to petulant and ſnappiſh alter- 
cation, It is rarely that the Houſe of Commons ex- 
hibits ſeveral cotemporary inſtances of Barriſters, 
who have ſhaken off the defects almoſt inſeparable 
from their profeſſion; and diſplay that bold and im- 


paſſioned eloquence calculated to ſway a popular aſ- 


ſembl y. | 


The Parliamentary Lawyer may be of eminent uſe | 


in protecting the exiſting laws, and the eſtabliſhed 
courſe of legal proceedings, from being gradually 
impaired or unneceſſarily varied either through igno- 


rance or deſign. He is not unfrequently conſulted, 


and his ſuggeſtions are ſometimes perhaps adopted 


without public acknowledgment, by the private 


Member of Parliament; who, however able to diſ- 


cover defects in the exiſting ſtatutes, and hardſhips 


reſulting from their operation, is not always compe- 


tent to produce a remedy capable of being commodi- 


ouſly incorporated into a ſyſtem complicated like that 
of our laws, and compoſed of. ſo many jarring ele- 
ments. But let the Barriſter beware let his attach- 


ment to-precedent, and his general abhorrence of 


innovation, topics on which there is the leſs occaſion 


to dilate at preſent, as they have been amply diſcufl. 


ed in a former part of this chapter, lead him indiſ- 


criminately to oppoſe ſalutary changes and reforms. 
More eſpecially let him learn to ſuſpect himſelf, to 


ſift his motives, and to ſearch his heart to the bottom 


if he finds himſelf on the verge of haſtily reſiſting 


plans interfering with ſome of the powers, privileges, 
or forms of Courts of Juſtice, and their dependencies ; 
or propoſals apparently pointing to the extenſion of 


lome of the rights of the people. And if he perceives 
his brethren: of the profeſſion united in countenanc- 


ing 
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ing or in oppoſing any particolar meafure; * him 

be on his guard againſt being induced to co- operate 

with them rather by fympathy, and the efprit de corps, 
than by fair and deliberate convi 

The Barriſter who has a ſeat in the Houſe of Com. 
mons is not to forget his clients at the Bar, nor to 
ſacrifice. their intereſts to his political purſuits. It 
may indeed be alleged, and with truth, that his em. 
ployers are conſcious of his parliamentary avoeations; 
and, by {pontaneoully preferring his aſſiſtance to that 
of another Counſel, ſhew themſelves willing to ſub. 
mit to the inconveniences neceſſarily ariſing from 
them. But he is not to make uſe of this plea as an 
excuſe for needleſs inattention to their concerns; nor 
for wilfully failing to fatisfy the expectations, Which 
he knows himfelf to have excited in their minds. 

It commonly happens that a Parliamentary Lawyer 
of diſtinguiſhed merit has the option, ſooner or later, 
of one of thofe high legal fituations, the poſſeſſors of 

I which are conſidered as in the immediate ſervice of 
the Crown. The obſervations already made in a 
former chapter appropriated to the duties of the Exe- 
cutive Officers of Government, though without a di- 
rect reference to thefe particular poſts, may ſuffici- 
ently explain the general motives by which he ought 
to be influenced in accepting or dechning the ſtation 
propoſed ; in diſcharging its duties; and, finally, in 

_ reſigning it. It remains only to add the following 
very neceffary caution : That he is not to conceive | 
hunfelf, when poffeſſed of the office, as leagued on 
the ſide of the Crown againſt the People; nor pledg- 
ed to ſupport the exiſting Adminiſtration in meaſures 
at which his underſtanding and conſcience revolt; 
nor at liberty to purſue as libellers and fomenters of 
ſedition, thoſe who cenſure the meaſures of Govern- 
ment, or canvaſs any real public grievances, with 
candour, fairneſs, and moderation. Fe 

IV. Our fourth general head: was allotted to an 
| _ enquiry into the peculiar duties of Judges. 
. Among 


] 


| 225 
Among the many important advantages reſulting 
to ſociety from the inſtitution of an order of Barrif⸗ 
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ters, we are to place this in the foremoſt rank; that 


it ſupplies a continual ſucceſſion of men qualified and 
worthy to preſide in the Courts of Juſtice, Were it 


not for this nurſery, in which Merit is trained under 
the directing hand of Experience; this probationary 


ſtage, on which the Student at once makes himſelf 


maſter of his profeſſion, and gives public. proof of 


his attainments ; how could we hope, in a country 
like Great Britain, wherein the unlimited diffuſion 


and complicated nature of property ; the poſſeſſion 
of freedom, which leaves nothing to be determined 
by the arbitrary will of a ſuperior ; the extenſion of 
commerce, and the magnitude of the national reve- 


nues, have rendered the laws ſo numerous and ſo in- 


tricate, to fill the tribunals with Judges to whoſe ta - 
lents and integrity we might ſafely commit our for- 


tunes, our characters, and our lives? Theirs is an of- 


fice for which young men are little adapted. Young 


men would prove deficient in the requiſites of know- 


ledge, and practical wiſdom ; and would ſeldom be 
found endowed with that ſobriety of judgment, and - 
that degree of patience, which are eſſential to the 


proper diſcharge of ſo important a truſt, Yet were 


it not for the practice of the Bar, where could the 


future Judge employ his leſs ſteady years in gaining 
theſe indiſpenſable qualifications ? 
ſuppoſe them at length attainable by private and per- 


ſevering application to the ſtudy of written autho- 
rities; and a ſeat on the Bench to be far more pro- 
fitable and even more honourable than it is at pre- 
lent; what candidate, amidſt the many objects of 


more ready acquiſition continually offering them- 


ſelves to his eye, would fix his views on this diſtant 
prize, not to be reached but by a flow and laborious ' 
journey of many years; or, after ſelecting it, would 
have conſtancy of mind both to perſevere in the pur- 


ſuit, 


= 


Or, were we to 
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ſuit, and to render himſelf deſerving of final ſucceſs? 
Or what young man of limited finances, and it is 
% from perſons of that defcription that the greateſt and 
moſt meritorious exertions are naturally to be ex. 
peQed, would think it conſiſtent with common pry. 
dence to riſk-his time and fortune in a toilſome, pro. 
tracted, and precarious enterpriſe ; while conſcious 
that he might find himſelf in the end diſappointed in 
his moſt flattering proſpects, and overwhelmed by 
penury and diſtreſs ? OP. | 
Whenever we look on the profeſſion of the law az 
the ſource from which the ſupreme judicial magiſ- 
trates are to be derived, we diſcover in that confide- 
ration a powerful additional reaſon for ſolicitude, 
that it may not be ſuffered to fall into ſuch hands as 
might lower it in the national opinion. That ſolici- 
tude will be increaſed by the recollection of another 
very important benefit, which accrues to the com- 
munity from the members of that inſtitution ; a be- | 
nefit which will be fitly noticed in this place, as it | 
Ss an immediate reference to the purity and general 
charaQer of the Judges. . Barriſters diſtinguiſhed for 
abilities, for profeſſional knowledge and experience, | 
and for uniform reſpectability of conduct, may be re- | 
garded as watchmen appointed to ſuperintend the 
Judges, and judicial proceedings in our courts. The ] 
{ 
| 


ſervice which they render to their country in this ca- 
pacity is not always the object of their thoughts; but 
it is not on that account the leſs real, or the leſs va- 


luable. The life of the Soldier is equally preſerved 
by the breaſt-plate which unconſciouſly repels the 

thruſt of the enemy, as by the comrade who ſprings ] 
forward to avert it. The reſiſtance of the Counſel to q 


improper conduct on the Bench, will commonly be 

excited by zeal for the intereſts of his Client; but 

there may alſo be times when it will be originally rouſ- f 

ed and continually augmented by genuine principles f 

of patriotiſm. We are not however to meaſure -- L 
4 N | utility 
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utility of Barriſters in this particular line of duty, 
merely by the inſtances of miſconduct which they 
actually detect, and of abuſes which they actually re- 
form. We are to bear in mind the innumerable 
openings which the vaſt and intricate ſyſtem of the 
laws muſt afford to miſconduct and abuſes. And if 
x Judge is rarely hurried into them by inadvertence, 
or ſeduced by ſiniſter views; let it be confidered 


how much his caution muſt be increaſed, and his in- 


tegrity confirmed, by the conſciouſneſs that he is act- 
ing in the preſence of men ſcrupulouſly obſervant of 
every ſtep which he takes; bound by intereſt as well 
as duty to expoſe his errors; and perhaps not inferior 
to himſelf in profeſſional attainments and public eſti- 
mation. E v7 | 

The Barriſter to whom a-ſeat on the Bench is of- 
fered, cannot” confcientiouſly accept it, if he knows 


himſelf to be incompetent to diſcharge its duties, 


through a deficiency of health, of talents, or of 


knowledge; or if he is convinced, that through 


ſome peculiarities in the ſituation of himſelf and his 
family, he ought to decline it; or that in conſe: 
quence of excluding a more deſerving competitor, 


he ſhould contribute leſs to the ſtock of general good 


by undertaking than by refuſing ſo important a poſt; 
It ſuch be his deliberate opinion, let him liſten not to 
the allurements of ambition, but to the ſober dic- 
tates of virtue. . 


Our immediate concern however is with the actua 
Judge (i). N 

We may in the firſt place conſider the duties of a 
judge immediately relative to a trial and its conſe- 
quences; and afterwards advert to ſome detached 


() The remaiader of this chapter will be employed in treating of 
the moral obligations incumbent on the Twelve Judges, as they are 
uſually denominated. Bur many ſubſequent oblervations, if appli- 
cable to the Judges, will be no leſs applicable to che duties of the 

ord Chancellor, and of others who act in a jadicial capacity. 
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rticulars which may moſt commodiouſly be e 
ed under the head = general conduct. | 
In treating of moral qualifications: eſſential to a 
Judge, many words need not be employed on that 
which is of all the moſt important, incorruptible in- 
tegrity. It is a part of his character ſo evidently in- 
diſpenſable, whether it be his object to diſcharge the 
various duties of his office with advantage to the 
public, or to preſerve himſelf from the blackeſt cri- 
minality, and from indelible diſgrace, that it is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to be enforced. The mind of man 
naturally recoils from the extremes of guilt and in. 
famy. The temptation too is in the preſent inſtance 
nearly or altogether removed by the liberal emolu- 
ments and permanent ſituation of the Judges; and by 
the wiſdom of the- judicial ſyſtem in this country, 
ulfen as far as human precautions can avail, ſeems 
8 che poſſibility of undetected corruption. 
atient and uniform attention during the progreſs 
of a trial ſhould mark the conduct of an upright 
Judge. His duty is to imprint on his memory every 
leading fact and important circumſtance on either 
ſide of the queſtion; to liſten without bias to the 
contending Counſel; and impartially to examine the 
adverſe witnefſes. He will not attempt to they his 
ſagacity by oſtentatiouſly anticipating what he might 
ſhortly have heard from the Bar; nor gratify his 
vanity, or indulge his wearineſs, by needleſsly inter- 
rupting the pleaders and evidences, and preventing 
pertinent interrogations and replies. He will exprels 
a marked diſapprobation of all forms and proceed- 
ings adopted for the purpoſe of adding to the charge, 
or protracting the duration of the conteſt ; and on 
previous application will repreſs them by ſuitable cen- 
ſures, by ſtriking irrelevant parts out of indictments, 
and by all other means in his power. While he 
unites in his own demeanour affable condeſcenſion 


with ſober dignity; * will check in the 1 
a 


= 


? 
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all unbecoming artifices, all brow- beating, all at- 
tempts to confound and embarraſs the witneſſes, all 
intemperate heat, all perſonal aſperity, and more ef- 
pecially every approach to virulence and flander: 
and will not be led by miſtaken delicacy towards the 
Counſel, to content himfelf with liſtemng with filent 
diſlike; but will ſtand forward with active and point- 
ed interpoſition to check any part of their behaviour 
which deſerves reprehenſion. He will ſhew by his 
fairneſs and candour that he has not imbibed any of 
the prejudices, which may be prevalent in the coun- 
try reſpecting the cauſe or the parties at iſſue. If he 


perceives the priſoner in a criminal cauſe, or one of 


the parties in a civil ſuit, to be oppreſſed by . combi- 
nation, power, or ſtratagem, or likely to be over- 
come by the ſuperiority of talents arrayed againſt 
him; the Judge will regard himſelf as called upon to 
aſſiſt, as far as equity will permit, the weaker fide; 
and fo to level the ground, that truth and juſtice ( 
may not be obſtructed in their courſe. He will im- 
preſs on all parties the ſacred purpoſe of oaths, and 


cauſe them to be adminiſtered with ſlowneſs and ſo- 


lemnity. He will chaſtiſe by ſpeedy and exemplary 
puniſhment the prevaricating and the perjured wit- 
neſs. He will not ſuffer the fraudulent Attorney de- 


tected in his machinations to eſcape unpuniſhed ; nor 


permit him to involve himſelf and others in future 
villanies by continuing (/) the exerciſe of his profeſ- 


- (#) © The Judge ſhall be Counſel for the prifoner ; that is, firall 

A * ſee that the proceedings againſt him are legal and ſtrictly regular.” 
+ Blackſtone, iv. 355. This rule the learned Judge terms © a noble 

declaration of law ?” e 


* 


%) The examination of Attornies by the Judges previouſly ta. 


their being admitted to practice is now become a mere form, The 
deputies, to whom that buſineſs is neceſſarily conſigned, are too apt 
10 admit indiſcriminately all who apply. It neal be well if means 
were deviſed of inſtituting a ſerious enquiry not only as to know- 
ledge, but alſo as to moral charader. A proper ſtep has been taken 
late, in requiring the names and places of abode of all who de- 
— to be admitted to practiſe to be hung up in public during a whole 
Mm, | | 
ſion, 
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ſion, in his own name, nor (if it be poſſible to pre- 
vent the fraud) under cover of a colluſive partnerſhip 
with. ay unprincipled affociate. In every caſe 
which admits .gf being concluded by arbitration, he 
wall 3 
decifion zz and will never paſs by an opportunity of 
preventing. or terminating animoſities, diſſenſions, 
and quarrels, and leading the angry diſputants by 
mutual conceſſions to ſincere and durable reconcilia- 
tion. He will reverence the inſtitution of Juries as 
the ſafeguard of Engliſh liberty; and will never ſeek 
to encroach on their legal power, nor endeavour, 
by reſorting to fictitious or refined diſtinctions 
between the fat and the law, to withdraw any 
part of the queſtion from their juriſdiction into his 
own. In addreſſing himſelf to the Jurors, he will 
avoid the inſincerity of ſtudied compliment, and the 
ade of eloquence and learning. He will ſtugiouſ- 
85 accommodate himſelf to the level of their appre- 
hegten. He will ſtate to them the ſum of the evi. 
dence on each fide of the queſtion in perſpicuous or- 
der, and with perfect impartiality ; recapitulating, 
ecting, and collating the material points, and care- 
fully remarking the circumſtances which tend to con- 
firm or to impair the credit of ſuſpicious witneſſes. In 
aſſiſting the Jury with his profeſſional knowledge, he 
will obſerve the inſtructions of Lord Chancellor (=) 
Bacon: Judges ought to remember that their of. 
< fice is jus dicere, and not Jus dare; to interpret law 
* and not to make law, or give law. Elſe will it be 
like the authority claimed by the Church of Rome; 
«6 which under pretence of expoſition of Scripture 
ce doth not ſtick to add and alter, and to pronounce 
te that which they do not find, and by ſhew of anti- 
6 quity to introduce SO ” 


00) In the begioning of his Eflay on Judicature 


ly recommend that leſs irritating mode of 
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In the interpretation of all laws, and eſpecially of 

nal laws, a conſcientious Judge will avaid ſtrained 
inferences and forced conſtructions. He will not 
attempt to awaken the flumbering rigour, nor to re- 
vive the obſolete authority, of ftatutes enacted in 
times of heat and turbulence, and ordaining unuſual 
and unneceſſary puniſnments. When the law, truſt- 
ing to the integrity and diſcretion of its officer, per- 
mits him to ſele& from ſeveral penalties that which 
he ſhall deem, in the peculiar circumſtances of the 
caſe under conſideration, moſt conducive to the 
public welfare ; he will faithfull attend in the exer- 
ciſe of this power to the purpofe for which it was 
committed to him; and ſhun the equally miſchievous 
extremes of rendering the adminiftration of juſtice 
odious by immoderate ſeverity, and of encouraging 
guilt by injudicious lenity and forbearance. He 
< will not (7) refpe& the perſon of the poor, nor 
4 honour the perſon of the mighty.” He will nei- 
ther a& with unfairneſs . thofe in an humble 
ſtation, nor be betrayed by pity (o) into groundleſs 
prejudices i in their favour. And he will diſcard all 
improper reference to rank or fortune; and will 
rather teach thoſe in the upper claſſes of ſociety to 
expect their crimes to be chaſtiſed with more than 
uſual ſtrictneſs, than to hope that the circumſtances, 
which render the example of their guilt doubly per- 
nicious, will operate in diminiſhing its pyiniſhment. 
Whatever ke the nature of the caſe, or the ſituation 


of the convict, he will never ſuffer himſelf to be in. 


duced by fatigue, by preſſure of buſineſs, or by the 


(n) Levit. xix. 15. 

(o) Thas in another part of gender (Exod. xxxiii. 3.) it is ſaid, 
Thou ſhalt not countenance a poor man in his cauſe ;” chat is, im- 
properly, and out of blind compaffion for bis poverty. On the other 
hand, partiality towards the rich ànd powerful is condemned in. a 
great variety of paſſages in hol 1 Writ, 
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importunity of others, to pronounce a final deci. 
ſion, which has not been previouſly matured by. ſuf. 
ficient deliberation, He will reflect on the import- 
ance of a juſt ſentence, not only in its immediate 
effects on the perſon on whoſe property, freedom, 
or life it attaches, but likewiſe in its future and in- 
definable operation as a precedent. He will weigh 
the moral effects likely to reſult from it, whether 
they relate to the culprit, or to the community at 
large ; and 1n every caſe, as far as is conſiſtent with 
the general good, that predominant object to which 
the private advantage of the individual offender muſt 
unqueſtionably be poſtponed, he will adapt the na- 
ture of the penalty to the probable reformation of 
him who 1s to ſuffer it. He will not ſpontaneouſly 
reſort to pecuniary fines in puniſhing the rich and 
prodigal. He will not ſeek to correct the ſhameleſs 
villain by expoſing him on the pillory. He will not 
conſign to the laſh the ſturdy criminal, who, though 
he laughs at tranſient pain, might have been deter- 
red at leaſt from repeating his offence, and perhaps 
weaned from all inclination to repeat it, by the irk- 
ſomeneſs of ſolitude and labour. He will not affix 
. a chaſtiſement diſproportioned to the tranſgreſſion 
immediately before him, by way of wreaking ven- 
geance on the priſoner for ſome former act of mil- 
conduct. On all occaſions, and particularly on the 
ſolemn deciſions of life and death, he will rejoice 
when mercy may be allowed to prevail againſt jul- 
tice. - RR 2 | 
When he communicates in civil caſes, for the in- 
formation of the Jury, his opinion reſpecting the 
quantum of damages to be aſſigned, let him not over; 
look any conſideration ariſing either from the nature 
of the caſe, or from the ſituation and circumſtances 
of the parties concerned, which ought to have an 
-* * influence on their mind. or on his own. In _ 
| . e 


| , 


YI 
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ciſing his diſcretionary power (p) of granting or re- 
fuſing coſts, it is not ſufficient that the Judge ſhould 
conduct himſelf with perfect fairneſs. Let him 


guard againſt a failing far more likely to be diſplay- 
ed than want of integrity, the want of adequate de- 
liberation. And let him ſteadily withhold the necel- 
fary certificate from perſons, who have evidently re- 
ſorted to à court of law from the impulſe of malice ; 
or who have ſtudied to confound the party accuſed 
by the irrelevancy and prolixity of the -indittment ; 
or by ſummoning a ſpecial jury, or by any other ar- 


tifices and manceuvres, to load their opponents with 
expenſe, and to procraſtinate the moment of deci- 


In paſſing judgment on a convicted priſoner, and 
particularly on a priſoner convicted of a capital of- 
fence, an opportunity frequently preſents itſelf of 
making a deep and ſalutary impreſſion on the mind 
both of the unhappy victim of the law, and of all 


who are witneſſes of his condemnation. A wiſe and 
conſcientious Judge will never neglect ſo favourable - 


an-occaſion of inculcating the enormity of vice, and 
the fatal conſequences to which it leads. He will 
point out to his hearers the ſeveral. cauſes, when 
they are ſufficiently marked to admit of deſcription 


and application, which have conducted ſtep by ſtep 
the wretched object before them through the ſeveral 


ſhades and degrees of guilt to a tranſgreſſion unpar- 
donable on earth. He will dwell with peculiar force 
on ſuch of thoſe cauſes as appear to him the moſt 


(s) In the caſe of treſpaſſes, when the damages afſefſed by the Jury 


are under forty ſhillings, coſts are not allowed by law, unleſs the 
Judge certifies the action to have been wilful and malicious. In the 
caſe of aſſaults aiſo, when the damages do not amount to forty ſhil- 
lings, the Judge has a power of giving coſts. In Courts of Equit 

ts univerſally in the option of the Judge, whether coſts ſhall be 
granted or not. The coſts of a Special Jury are not allowed, un- 
leſs the Judge will certify that there was a proper cauſe for ſum- 


likely, 


moning one. 
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ſolid grounds of equity and public good. A ſubor- 
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likely, either from the general principles of human 
nature, or from local circumſtances, to exert their 
contagious influence on the perſons whom he ad. 
drefles. And whatever be the crime which is the 
ſubject of his animadverſions, he will not content 
himſelf with conſidering it in a political light, and 
diſplaying its baneful effects on the happineſs of ſo- 
ciety ; but will direct the attention of his audience 
to thoſe views of the nature and conſequences of 
vice, which are revealed in the awful denunciations 
of the Goſpel. | | 

Thoſe principles which have guided the conduct 
of the Judge during the trial of the priſoner, will 
regulate all ſubſequent proceedings reſpecting him, 
Whether he allows him a reſpite, as affording the 
means of better preparation for death, or poſlibly 
of clearing up ſome circumſtances which contributed 
to his conviction ; whether he grants him a reprieve; 
whether he recommends him as a proper object of 
royal mercy ; he will form his determination on the 


dinate regard he will undoubtedly pay to the wel- 
fare of the individual, both-as being one of the pub- 
lic, and as being the perſon who in the preſent mo- 
ment has the moſt at ſtake. But he will feel the 
neceſſity of withſtanding improper ſolicitations, how- 
ever reſpectable, however potent the quarter may be 
from which they come; he will fortify himſelf 
againſt the effuſions of indiſcriminate compaſſion 
operating in the breaſt of others; and, diffieult as 
the taſk may be, againſt the emotions of improvident 
ſympathy in bjs own. 

II. Ir remains to ſubjoin a few remarks on the ge- 
neral conduct of a Judge, which could not be con- 
veniently interwoven among the preceding obſerva- 
tions. | | cr | 

The repreſſion of vice, the encouragement of vir- 
tue, he Gearkey of freedom, and the removal of im- 
| pediments 
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pediments to the progreſs of national happineſs r 
theſe are objects which the Judge is bound to pro- 
mote as well by the faithful diſcharge of his judicial 
functions, as by the uniform tenor of his life. They 
are objects which lie near his heart, if he is duly im- 
preſſed with the recollection of that tribunal, before 
which he in common with all men is fhortly to ap- 
pear. It will therefore be his conſtant care, that 
his private conduct ſhall not reflect diſgrace on his 
public charaQer, and impair the efficacy of his offi- 
cial labours. While conſpicuous on the Bench as a 
chaſtiſer of the wicked, he will ſtrive to be eminent 
in private life as an example to the good. The ve- 
nerable name of Hale, highly as it is reſpected at 
the Bar, is deſervedly no leſs dear to the friends of 
religion. | 1 | 
In his addreſſes to Grand Jurors and Magiſtrates 
he will a& under the influence of the principles 
which have been ſtated. He will not flatter them 
with profeſſions of reſpect, which he does not feel; 
he will not fix their attention on trivial topics; nor 
weary it with vague and irrelevant declamation. He 
will be ſolicitous, that whatever remarks he ſhall di- 
rect to them may not only be ſuited to the occaſion 
on which they are aſſembled, and the nature of the 
office which they are to execute; but may likewiſe 
have an immediate and plain reference to local ob- 
jects, events, diſcuſſions, and concerns, as far as 
they properly fall within the limits of his juriſdic- 
tion, and appear entitled to his notice. He will en- 
deavour to meet and diſpel preyailing antipathies, 
whether political or religious; he will induitriouſly 
exert himſelf in allaying animoſities and heats; he 
will ſtrongly inculcate, and from his heart, not from 
mere ideas of decorum, the encouragement of in- 
duliry and good morals, and the dilcountenancing 
of idleneſs and vice; and of every receptacle in which 
men learn to be idle and vicious. He will ſtrive to 
reſtrain 
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reſtrain gambling in all its various forms; licentious 
theatrical exhibitions; and- all other amuſement, 
which have an obvious tendency to deprave the in. 
nocent and unſuſpecting; nor will he be indifferent 
as to the continuance of cock fighting, bull baiting, 
and boxing, thoſe unſubdued remains of popular 
barbarity. The fruit of his labours may not perhaps 
be very conſpicuous at firſt; but ler him not deſpair, 
nor be diſcouraged. Neither magiſtrates in their 
public capacity, nor country gentlemen in their pri. 
vate proceedings, will continue to diſregard exhor. 
tations repeatedly preſſed upon them in open court 
by a Judge, who commands their reſpect by his ta. 
"Tents, and wins their eſteem by his affability and 
—__-: Es; 8 
Next to the denial of redreſs, the delay of juſtice 
is the greateſt hardſhip which an injured perſon can 
iſuſtain. The multifarious and embarraſſing forms 
according to which every legal proceſs. muſt be con- 
ducted, and the immenſe maſs of buſineſs from all 
quarters of the kingdom inceſſantly crowding our 
ſuperior tribunals, neceſſarily contribute to retard 
the concluſion of each individual ſuit. The Judge 
who.ſhould ſlumber on his ſtation, who ſhould im- 
pede by his own dilatory floth the already encum- 
bered courſe of the law, might juſtly be deemed an 
encourager of the crimes which he wilfully forbore 
to chaſtiſe; and a concurrent cauſe of the grievances, 
which he would not be prevailed upon to re- 
move. | = _ 
It is the duty of a Judge carefully to abſtain from 
all attempts to draw buſineſs into the Court in which 
he is placed, either to gratify his pride by having a 
larger quantity of cauſes ſubmitted to his deciſion 
than is determined by other tribunals ; or to increale 
his own fees, or the fees (9) of his officers. A mul- 
| 5 3 tiplicity 


7 q) in caſes where a Judge is allowed to ſell offices under him, 


he is open to the temptation of improperly increaſing the fees of - | 
| perſons 
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tiplicity of ſuits, from whatever ſource they may 
ariſe, it ſhould be his object as much as poſlible to 
check; and he ſhould never be deterred from that 
| line of conduct by an unwillingneſs to leflen the 
emoluments of practitioners of the law. 
There are few ways perhaps in which a Judge 
might employ his leiſure more to the advantage of 
the community, than in deviſing methods of ſimpli- 
fying the proceedings of Courts of Law. It is pro- 
bable that reforms might be adopted in all the Courts 
of this kingdom, which, without encroaching on 
thoſe fundamental principles which intrinſic excel- 
Jence and the experience of ages may render it un- 
wiſe to infringe, would produce very ſalutary effects 
in expediting deciſions, in curtailing expences, and 4 
in diminiſhing the frequency and proſtitution of FU 
oaths, Were plans of reform maturely digeſted by = 
| an eminent Judge, and by him preſented to the Le- 7 
5 giſlature ſanctioned with the approbation of his bre- 
thren; the Public, farisfied that whatever originates 
from ſuch a ſource will never fail ſufficiently to accord 
with the leading maxims of Britiſh juriſprudence, 
would caſt away the doubts and ſurmiſes with which 
it would have beheld the projects of a private Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and would no longer be panic- 
ſtruck by-the bare name of Innovation. But if the- 
diſcharge of their cuſtomary functions ſhould preg 
clude thoſe who are placed on the Bench from em- 
ploying themſelves in developing the means of reme- 
dying defects in the civil and criminal tribunals ; it 
is at leaſt in their power to countenance whatever is 
fairly entitled to ſupport, in the plans for remedying 
them which are ſuggeſted by others. And that Judge 
would ill deſerve his honourable poſt, who from un- 
willingneſs to part with ſome privilege or emolument, 


or 9 


* 3 


perſons who hold them, as the places would thus be more valuable 
in the event of a future ſale, 


OT 
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or to acquieſce, it may be, in ſome acceſſion to the 
rights of the Jury, ſhould reſiſt a propoſed alteration, 
when convinced _ it would be conducive to the 
public good. - 

Few ciyeumſtances contribute more effeQually to 
ſtimulate the young Barriſter to exemplaty condud 
and active exertions ; few circumſtances have a more 
cheering influence on the mind of the experienced 
Counſel, when engaged in preparing for the public 
eye hiſtorical or practical diſquiſitions on ſubjects of 
juriſprudence, than the 3 of thoſe who have 

arrived at the ſummit of their profeſſion, The Judge 
who feels a due ſolicitude to bring forward lin 
abilities, and enlarge the boundaries of legal know. 
ledge, will not negleCt.to encourage merit in every 
ſtage by public approbation ; and, whenever an op- 
portunity is afforded him, by a wiſe diſtribution of 
N 

In trials in which. the deciſion of the Court de- 
pends on the plurality of voices, it is the duty of 
each Judge to conduct himſelf on the ſame princi- 
Ples as he would have done had the final determina- 
tion of the cauſe pertained excluſively to himſelf. 
While he ſhews the reſpeck which is due to the 
Chief of the particular bench to which he belongs, 
let him not be influenced by ſelfiſh views, or by ti⸗ 
midity and falſe ſhame, rather to ſurrender the exer- 
ciſe of his underſtanding than oppoſe the authority 
of his ſuperior. If he is himſelf pre-eminent in 
rank, let him not harbour a with for fo diſgracetul a 
mark of deference from thoſe who are below him. 
And whatever be his ſituation in point of precedence, | 
let him not be diſmayed from ſtating with firmnels 
what he conceives to be law, when called upon to 
deliver his ſentiments either in a Court of Juſtice or 
before the Houſe of Lords; although he ſhould 
know that every one of his brethren entertains a di- 
ametrically oppoſite opinion, i 


0 
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If a Judge is bound ſteadily to hold the middle 
track between man and man; he is under an obliga- 
tion no leſs ſolemn to ſteer an independent courſe he- 
tween party and party. Let him nor be blinded and 
biaſed by miniſterial or anti-miniſterial attachments, 
Let not the turbid ſtream of politics pollute the foun- 
tain of juſtice. Let him not be betrayed into an un- 
merited 'and intemperate oppoſition to the Crown and 
its Executive Officers, when cauſes in which they are 
concerned come before him, by a deſire of gaining 
popularity and the reputation of diſintereſtedneſs and 
patriotiſm ; nor bear hard on the freedom and pro- 
perty of the ſubject, from a puſillanimous reluctance 
to reſiſt the inclinations of Government, or a mer- 
cenary wiſh to conciliate the ſavour of thoſe who diſ- 
tribute the preferment and the patronage of the State. 
That ſacrifice of juſtice to political conſiderations, 
and that ſubmiſſion to the will of the Crown, which 
marked the conduct of ſome of the Judges in the 
eatlier periods of our hiſtory, would be more crimi- 
nal at preſent even than they were fonmerly. The 
light which has been thrown in later times on the 

roper foundations of civil government, and the ex- 
tent of civil obedience, has taken away from modern 
Judges the plea of ignoxance; and their entire deli- 
verance from the control of the Crown has almoſt 
exempted them from the poſlibility of temptation. 


\ 
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ON THE DUTIES OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
AND MUNICIPAL MAGISTRATES. | 


F ROM the conſideration of the duties of Judges 
of Supreme Courts of Law, we naturally proceed to 
enquire into the moral obligations incumbent on 
thoſe ſubordinate Magiſtrates, who, as the various 
_ ramifications branching off from the great arteries 
_ convey the blood to cheriſh and invigorate every 
portion of the human frame, diſtribute the ſalutary 
ſtreams of juſtice through every part of the body po- 
litic. | | b | 
Of theſe Magiſtrates, Juſtices of the Peace occupy 
the molt eminent ſtation. Their functions there- 
fore will properly be conſidered in the firſt place. 
I. The points on which a perſon who propoſes to 
act as a Juſtice is primarily bound to examine him- 
ſelf, are, his motives for undertaking the office, and 
his competency to diſcharge its duties. If his pur- 
pole originates from a defire to promote the good of 
the community, and particularly of his own neigh- 
bourhood, by a vigorous, impartial, and temperate 
adminiſtration of the laws; by reſcuing a truſt ſo 
important from falling into improper hands; and by 
preventing the many evils and inconveniences which 
would arile from a large tract of country being del- 
titute of the preſence of an upright and active Ma- 
giſtrate; and if with theſe laudable intentions he 
unites 
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unites ſuch a ſhare of legal information, and ſuch a 
degree of ſteadineſs and ſelf-command, as will ena- 
ble him in practice to carry them into effect, let him 
without doubt or ſcruple perſevere. But let him to- 
tally abandon his deſign, or ſuſpend the execution 
of it until he has reformed his heart and diſpoſitions, 
if he diſcovers that he is impelled by ſiniſter views 
of intereſt and emolument, by a wiſh to obtain 
power for the purpoſes of oppreſſion, or by a ſolici- 
tude for perſonal pre-eminence and political weight 
in the circle of his connections; or if he is conſcious 
that he is deficient in the requiſite knowledge, and 
has not both the induſtry to acquire it with ſufficient 


* 


promptitude, and the patience to apply it when ac- 


quired, with ſufficient deliberation. 
Ihe qualifications indiſpenſably neceſſary to a Juſ- 
tice of the Peace in the actual diſcharge of the du- 
ties of his office, are calm attention and unwearied 
diligence in inveſtigating the caſes brought before 
him, and perfect integrity in deciding them. 
him be aſſiduous in examining and ſifting the wit- 
neſſes on both ſides of the queſtion, and beware of 


aſſigning too great or too little weight to their teſti- 


mony on grounds inconſiderately adopted; or 
through private regard or diſlike towards the perſons 
by whom it is delivered, or the culprit whom it af- 
fects. Let not the character of the latter be allowed 
to determine a charge, which ought to be determined 
by the evidence adduced. The general bad charac- 
ter of an individual is a valid reaſon for apprehend- 
ing him for examination, on lighter preſumptions 
than aps have been ſufficient in the cafe of a man 
of good repute, becauſe it is in-itſelf a very ſuſpicious 
circumſtance; and perhaps for puniſhing him, when 
fairly convicted, with ſomewhat more than cotnmon 
 leverity, in caſes where the Magiſtrate is empow- 
ered to vary the degree of chaſtiſement as he ſhall 
2 ; think 
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Msgiſtrate is to inveſtigate are theſe : Whether the 
Witneſſes ſpeak truth; and whether what they allege 
legally ſubſtantiates the charge. Now with reſpe& 


curacy of real fact; unintentionally, from ſeeing 


| from benevolent views improperly 
judge the cauſe before them partly or entirely by 


| Juſtice always remember, that his province is not to 


o 
3 


| yond the limits preſcribed to it by the Legiſſature. 
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former inflances the very crime of which be is now 
accuſed, for convicting him on weaker proofs than 


but according to the ſtrict ſenſe of the exiſting law. 
This limitation is ſubjoined as a caution againſt that 


think expedient. But it is by no means a valid rea- 
ſon, not even if he is known to have committed in 


would have been deemed ſatisfactory bad bis inte- 
grity been unſullied. The two. points which the 


to the former point, the witneſſes ſeem particularly 
liable in the caſe in queſtion to deviate from the ac- 


every thing through the medium of prejudice on ac. 
count of the «culprit's- character; or intentionally, 
if they are maliciouſly diſpoſed towards him, from 
an expeQation that whatever they affirm againſt ſuch 
a man will readily be eredited. As to the latter point, 
the Magiſtrate is bound by the ſtatutes applicable to 
the . occaſion, and by the received rules of evidence 
which ſtatutes do not define, univerſally to require 
thoſe proofs which the law and eſtabliſhed uſage ren- 
der neceflary to conviction. In every inſtance let 
him give ſentence not merely with upright intentions, 


propenſity which is ſometimes diſcernible in Magiſ- 
trates; and ariſes. on ſome occaſions perhaps from 
careleſſneſs, and a defire to avoid the trouble of con- 
ſulting books and collating ſtatutes, but frequently 


indulged; to ad- 
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their own unauthorized ideas of equity. Let the 


make or alter the laws of the land, but to pronounce 
what they have previouſly enacted; and that in no 
inſtance whatever is he to extend his diſcretion be- 

Within 


* 
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Within theſe bounds let him accommodate his de- 
cifion, as far as may be practicable, to the peculiar 
features and merits of the buſineſs at iſſue ; and give 
to his benevolence the largeſt poſlible ſcope which is 

conſiſtent with the public welfare. 
Benevolence ought to be in fact ſo powerful a 
motive of his conduct, as to be ſubordinate only to 
ſtrict and impartial uprightneſs. If it was the cauſe 
of his entering upon his office, it wilt appear in the 
whole courſe of his practice as a Magiſtrate. It will 
manifeft itſelf in various ſhapes and forms, ſuited to 
the ſeveral circumſtances in which he has opportu- 
nities of exerting it, It will diſſuade him, on the 
one hand, from preferring his perſonal eaſe to the 
intereſt and convenience of the parties who apply to 
him for redreſs ; and from ſending them back on 
lender grounds until another day, or keeping them 
for a long time lingering at his door before he grants 
them a hearing. And on the other, it will prompt 
him, when he is fully occupied already, to make 
known his ſituation at once to any freſh applicants 
who may arrive, and not to ſuffer them to be de- 
tained in fruitleſs expectation. It will teach him 
uniform compoſure and mildneſs of manners; and 
ineline him ſtudiouſly to practiſe every degree of af- 
fability and condeſcenſion which is confiſtent with 
the due ſupport of his authority. It will render him 
friendly to the perſon of the criminal, while ſevere 
againſt the crime; a diſtinction which the accuſed 
ealily perceive, and often remember with gratitude- 
It will make him tender towards vagants, who are 
frequently treated with undiſcriminating harſhneſs. 
It will diſpoſe him rather to prevent, than to puniſh, 
breaches of the law; and on that principle will be 
the very motive which leads him not uncommonly to 
chaſtiſe early tranſgreffors, and perſons convicted of 
imall offences, with conſiderable rigour, that he may 
R 2 deter 
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deter them at once from the paths of guilt. It will 
reſtrain him from exacting ſecurities diſproportioned 
to the circumſtances of the party againſt whom the 
complaint is made; from proceeding to a legal en. 


quiry while reaſonable hopes remain that the aggreſ. 


ſor might be induced, by the reiterated application 
of the perſon injured, to make ſatisfaction; and 
from iſſuing an expenſive warrant, when a ſixpenny 
ſummons will anſwer the purpoſe. It will determine 
him in adopting meaſures of prevention or of puniſh. 
ment in the caſe of offences threatened or commit. 
ted, to exerciſe thoſe diſcretionary powers, which in 
moſt inſtances are confided to him by the law, with 
lenity and moderation ; and to be guided as to the 
kind and the degree of the reſtraint or chaſtiſement 
which he ſelects, by a regard to the welfare of the 
offender himſelf, as far as it may be compatible with 
the good of the neighbourhood and of the commu. 
nity. And finally it will on all occaſions ſuggeſt to 
him, that among the various ways in which his ol. 
fice enables him to promote the happineſs of man. 
kind, he is then employed in a manner not only the 
moſt ſatisfactory to himſelf, but perhaps the molt 
uſeful to others, when he acts as a peace-maker; 
when he removes ſecret animoſities; puts an end to 
open quarrels; prevents embryo lawſuits by a te 
ference to private (a) arbitration; and unites the 
jarring members of the ſame family in an oblivion 
of paſt miſunderſtandings, and a renewal of concord 
..... 5 

A conſiderable ſhare of firmneſs of mind (and 
firmneſs of mind is by no means inconſiſtent with 


(a) Theſe expreſſions are not to be underſtood as in the flightel 
degree exculpating a Magiſtrate, who permits proſecu-ions to be 
compounded, when either the law of the land or the public goo 
requires that the offence ſhould be openly puniſhed. 1 
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that active benevolence which has been inculcated) 
is abſolutely neceſſary to carry a Magiſtrate through 
the duties of his ſtation. It will be requiſite in or- 
der to enſure to him that ſteadineſs of demeanour, 
vithout which he will find it impoſſible to preſerve 
order and decorum in his juſtice room; to reſtrain 
loquacity, petulance, impertinence, and rudenels ; 
to curb the bold, and overawe the hardened. It 
will teach him to proceed with perſeverance in the 


[ver of rectitude, neither daunted by menaces, pub- 


ic or anonymous, nor by the proſpect of giving of- 
fence to the wealthy and powerful. But let him 
not forget that the fortitude which he is to cultivate 
is the offspring of religion; not the obſtinacy which 
originates from pride. Let him not perſiſt in a 


wrong meaſure through ſhame of retraQting, or 
through diſlike to the» perſon who has pointed out 


the miſtake. | 

A Juſtice is under an eſpecial tie unremittingly 
to promote by all right and ſeaſonable means the in- 
lluence of religion. From the various methods by 


which he may be enabled in the courſe of his offi- 


cial practice to diffuſe a ſenſe of piety, and an ab- 
horrence of vice, two may be ſelected as deſerving 


of particular notice. The one is, by never failing 


to adminiſter oaths with deliberation and ſolemnity ; 
nor to impreſs on the careleſs, the ignorant, and the 
profligate witneſs the extent of the obligation incur- 


red, the heinS8us (b) guilt of perjury, and the futility 


of all attempts to eſcape that guilt by outward eva- 


ive acts, or by concealed mental equiyocations. The 


In ſome parts of the country many of the common people, 

who come before Magiſtrates as evidences, are found to make uſe 
of a very blamable latitude in their interpretation of the ninth com- 
mandment; and think that they are guilty of no breach of it in de- 
nating, 2 upon oath, from ſtrict truth, in favour of the party 


accuſed 
other, 
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other, by calling the attention of the culprit to theſe 
very material circumſtances; that his offence, be it 
what it may, is not merely a breach of the laws of 
the land, but a ſin againſt God ; and that it is not 
rendered leſs criminal in = eyes of his heavenly 
Judge, by any defect of evidence or any informality 
of proceedings, which may ſhelter it from the cog. 
nizance of a human Magiſtrate. 

Every ſituation and employment in life influences, 
by a variety of moral cauſes, the views, manners, 
tempers, and diſpoſitions of thoſe who are placed in 
it. The Juſtice of the Peace can plead no. exemp- 
tion from this general rule. The nature of his au. 
thority, and the mode in which it is exerciſed, have 

an obvious tendency to produce fome very undefir- 
able alterations in his character, by implanting new 
failings in it, or by aggravating others to which he 
may antecedently have been prone. His juriſdiction 
is extremely extenſive, and comprizes a multiplicity 
of perſons and caſes. The individuals who are 
brought before him are almoſt univerſally his infe- 
riors; and commonly in the loweſt ranks of ſociety. 
The principal ſhare of his buſineſs is tranſacted in his 
own houfe, before few ſpeQators, and thoſe in ge- 
neral indigent and illiterate. Hence he is liable to 
become dictatorial, brow-beating, conſequential, and 
ill-humoured; domineering in his inclinations, dog- 
' matical in his opinions, and arbitrary in his dect- 
tions. He knows indeed, that moſt of his deciſions 
may be ſubjeQed to. reviſal at the. ſeſſions: but he 
may eaſily learn to flatten himſelf that he fhall mett 
with no ſevere cenſure from his friends and brethren 
on the bench, for what they will probably conſider - 
as an overſight, or at the moiſt as an error eaſily re- 
medied, and therefore of little importance. He 
knows too that he may be called to account before 
the Court of King's Bench: but he is allo _ 
4 | mat 
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that great tenderneſs is properly ſhewn by Courts 
of Law to the conduct (c) of a Juſtice, unleſs a cul- 
ible intention on his part is elearly proved; and 
that the objects whom he may be tempted to aggrieve 
are uſually too humble, ignorant, and timid, to 
think of ſeeking redreſs except in very palpable and 
rant caſes, and frequently too poor to be able to 
undertake the taſk of feeking it in any. In confe- 
e moreover of being perpetually converſant in 
his official capacity with the moſt worrhleſs members 
of the community; deſtined as it were to regiſter 
every crime perpetrated within many miles of his 
habitation; and witneſſing petty acks of violence, 
knavery, and fraud committed by men who had pre- 
viouſly maintained a tolerably good character in their 
neighbourhood ; he may feadily acquire the habit of 
beholding all mankind with a fuſpicious eye; of 
cheriſhing ſentiments of general diſtruſt; and of 
looking with lefs and leſs concern on the diftreſſes of 
the common people, from a vague and inconſiderate 
perſuaſion that they ſeldom fuffer more than they de- 
ſerve, Againſt theſe ſnares and temptations which 
beſet him on every fide, and will infallibly circum- 
vent him in à greater or a lefs degree, if he reſts in 
heedlefs inattention, or in falſe ideas of ſecurity, let 
him guard with unremitting vigilance. If they are 


fc)“ The country is greatly obliged to any worthy Magiſtrate, 
that without ſiniſter views of his-own will engage in this trouble- 
4 ſome ſervice. And therefore if a well-meaning Juſtice makes 
any undeſigned lip in his practice, great lenity and indulgence 
* are ſhewn'ro' him in the Courts of Law; and there are many 
« ſtatutes.made to protect him in the upright diſcharge of his of- 
* fice, which, among other privileges, prohibit ſuch Juſtices from 
being ſued for any overſights without notice before hand; and 
* ſtop all ſuits' begun, on tender made of ſufficient amends. But, 
on the other hand, any malicious or tyrannical abuſe of their of- 
* fice is uſually ſeverely puniſhed ; and all perſons, who receive a 
_ ® verdi& againſt. a Jaſtice for any wilful or malicious injury, are 
* entitled to double coſts,” Blackſtone, vol, i. p. 354. 


ſuffered 
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ſuffered to undermine thoſe better reſolutions, and 
ſupplant thoſe better purpoſes, with which he enter. 
ed upon his office; let him not think that he ſhall 
eſcape from the circle of their influence, when he 
quits the limits of his juſtice-room. They will fol. 
low him into every ſcene of *private and domeſtic 
life. The habits of the Magiſtrate will infect the 
conduct of the huſband, the father, the friend, the 
country gentleman ; they will render him arrogant 
and overbearing, ſour and moroſe, impatient of con- 
tradiction, obſtinate in his deſigns and undertakings, 
gloomy, ſuſpicious and unfeeling, uncomfortable to 

* around him, and more uncomfortable to him. 

elf. | 1 ; 

It is not however ſufficient that the Juſtice of the 
Peace diſcharges with fidelity thoſe official duties 
which reſt immediately and excluſively on himſelf; 
and ſtrives to preſerve. his manners, temper, and 
diſpoſitions, . from being injured by the trials to 
which they are expoſed. He is under a no leſs ſa- 
cred obligation to ſuperintend the conduct of his 
ſubordinate aſſiſtants, and particularly of his clerks. 
When the Magiſtrate, himſelf is but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the laws which he profeſſes to admi- 
niſter, he frequently degenerates into a paſſive and 
miſchievous inſtrument in the hands of a rapacious 
Attorney; or of ſome diſcarded underling of the 
law, with whoſe aſſiſtance he cannot diſpenſe, and at 
whoſe enormities he is conſequently led to connive. 
Reprehenſible as a Juſtice of this deſcription muſt 
unqueſtionably be pronounced, his conduct is inno- 
cence itſelf compared with that of the man, if ſuch (a) 
— | „„ a character 


| (4) That ſuch characters were lately in exiſtence within the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis cannot be doubted. But it is to be hoped 
that the Police Bill paſſed in the laſt Seſſion of Farliament will deli- 
Po CES "1 . 555 . | ; © | yer 
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à character now remains in exiſtence, who makes it 
his object to create buſineſs for his own emolument ; 
turns the exerciſe of his authority into an iniquitous 
traffic ; and prompts, encourages and ſhares the ex- 
tortions and ſcandalous profits of his agents. But 
the moſt intelligent and conſcientious Magiſtrate, if 
he relies with implicit confidence on the good con- 
duct of his clerks, and neglects to keep a watchful 
eye,on them, muſt be more than commonly fortu- 
nate in his choice, if they do not gradually fall into 
the practice of exacting higher fees than they have 
a right to (e) demand, and of taking premiums for 


yer the City of Weſtminſter from thoſe perrgreens of juſtice, who 
combined with their clerks in joint ſchemes of plunder and pecula- 
tion; received bribes for connivance from the keepers of diſorderly 
houſes ; and ſuffered the young offender to proceed unmolefted in 
the career of villainy, until encouraged by impunity he committed 
a crime of ſuch a nature as to ſecure to the Thief-taker, and of 
courſe to the Magiſtrate his pariner, a handſome reward on convic- 


tion. From theſe imputations Juſtices of the Peace reſident in the 


country'are, | believe, in a great meaſure free, A celebrated mo- 
dern poet indeed intimates that they are ſometimes acceſſible to baits 


of another kind, : 


% 


Examine well 

His milk white hand; the palm is hardly clean; 

But here and there an ugly ſmutch appears. 

Foh ! *rwas a bribe that left it; he has touch'd 

Corruption. Whoſo ſeeks an audit here 

Propitious, pays his tribute, game, or fiſh, 

Wild fowl, or veniſon, and his errand ſpeeds, 

| _  Cowprtr's Task, Book iv, 


This account, I would hope, is one of thoſe poetical fictions, with 
which the votaries of the nuuſes delight to embelliſh their perform- 
ances, But if the practices here deſcribed actually take place, the 
Magiſtrate who is a party to them in a ſingle inſtance ought to be 
branded with public infamy, and degraded from his office. 

(e) This practice might ealily be prevented, were care taken to 
have a printed copy of the fees allowed to be received hung up, ac- 
cording to Act of Parliament, in a conſpicuous part of the office. 
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ſuppoſed good offices; as for promiſing to procure 
begging paſſes for vagrants, or the next hearing on 
a buly day for a particular party, or to fpeak to their 
ſuperior in favour of a perſon and his cauſe; or at 
leaſt of making improper advantages of their ſitua. 
tion, and rendering the attainment of redreſs expen. 
ſive to the poor, by availing themſelves of legal 
forms, and artful ſubdiviſions of juſticiary proceed. 
ings, needlefsly to augment the number of their 
perquifites. Of this laſt manceuvre an example fre. 
quently occurs in the cafe of recognizances; where 
if five perſons are to be bound, the clerk, inſtead 
of including all of them in the ſame recognizance, 
binds each of them ſeparately, and thus carves out 
for himſelf five ſees. inſtead of one. Similar tricks 
are practiſed in the cafe of informations. On the 
fubje& of fees it may be added, that the Magiſtrate 
. Himſelf may on many occaſions ſhew a very laudable 
_ fFpiric of liberality, by remitting or purpoſely con- 
triving to leſſen his own, where the party aggrieved 
labours under extraordinary ctrcumftances of hard. 
. ſhip or diſtreſs. To abſtain in general from receiv- 
ing the common fees of office (a cuſtom which be. 
nevolent Magiſtrates have ſometimes been deſirous 
of adopting, with a view to render juſtice attainable 
with perfect facility and without charge) would not 
apparently be attended with effeQs beneficial on the 
whole. The immediate mee, eg would be an 
immoderate increaſe of buſineſs to the Magiſtrate 
bimſelf; and, what would be ſtill worſe, an increaſe 
no leſs immoderate of ſquabbles and contentions 
among the poor, who would carry every frivolous 
diſpute, every angry word, to the neareſt tribunal, 
with equal loſs of temper and of time; if they knew 
beforehand that their complaints and invectives 
might be poured forth, and their reſentment _ 
tually 
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tually gratified, without the payment of a farthing.- 
He who is difintereſted enough not to wiſh to accept 
even that ſmall compenſation for his trouble in ad- 
miniſtering the laws which the ordinary fees affoxd, 
will be likely to appropriate them to ſome charitable 
and uſeful purpoſe; and thus render a much greater 
ſervice to the Public than he would have done by 
declining to receive them. 
It remains to illuſtrate and exemplify ſome of the 
preceding general obſervations, by making a few re- 
marks on the leading branches of buſineſs, which fall 
within the juriſdiction of a Juſtice of the Peace. 
One of the moſt important and laborious functions 
of the Magiſtrate is the adminiſtration of the laws 
reſpecting the poor. To him it belongs to decide all 
queſtions concerning the parochial relief to be aflign- 
- ed to thoſe who are unable to maintain themfelves 
and their families. He will have learnt from expe- 
rience, on the one hand, that pariſh officers are very 
apt to be penurious and hard-hearted; and on the 
other, that the poor are ſometimes guilty of infolent 
rudeneſs. and impofition, and unwilling to exert 
themfelves for their ſubſiſtence to the utmoſt of their 
ability. The avarice aud cruelty of the former, and 
the impertinence, idleneſs, and extravagance of the | 
latter, he will ſteadily repreſs. His folicitade how- WI 
ever will not be confined to the diſcovery of the pro- | 


per quantum of relief: he will be equally anxious to 
 alcertain the beſt and kindeſt mode of imparting it. 
He will not on flight grounds oblige a poor man to 
relinquiſh his cottage, with all his lictle domeſtic pro- 


perty and comforts, and take up his abqde in a-work- 1 
houſe; much leſs to be tranſported to the work-houſe 1 | 
of ſome diſtant place, which farms the poor of twen- 4 


ty villages, there to pine among ſtrangers. On the wi! 
conduct of work houſes in general, thoſe receptacles Th! 
of the old and the infirm,” of widows and orphans ; = 

. which, 0 
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which, though capable under proper management of 
anſwering many excellent ends, too often become 
ſcenes of miſery to the aged, and nurſeries of vice to 
the young; he will exerciſe a ſalutary control; and 
will viſit as often as may be expedient ſuch as are 
near to him. And while he enforces the wiſe and 
frequently neglected laws which enact that all perſons 
in the houſe, who are able to labour, ſhall be fur. 
niſned with tools and implements, and be conſtantly 
employed; he will exhort, and if it be neceſſary he 
will conſtrain, the maſter to treat all under his care 
with humanity, and to furniſh all with a ſufficient 
quantity of clothing, bedding, and wholeſome food. 
In the appointment of parochial officers, in the adju- 
dication of caſes (/) of ſetilement,. and in all ſimilar 
tranſactions in which his popularity, his property, 
or his convenience may be directly or indireQly in- 
tereſted, let him beware of being partial and ſelfiſh, 
In placing out pariſh apprentices, let him not, 
through fear of giving offence to the principal inha- 
bitants by refuſing to ratify their bargain, conſign 
the friendleſs child to an unfeeling and profligate 


(f) Many unneceſſary hardſhips have heretofore been brought 
upon induſtrious labourers and artiſans refident at a diſtance from 
their own places of ſettlement, by the pariſh officers compelling theny 
to remove thither, ſometimes from a private grudge, at other times 
from an unreaſonable or proundleſs dread of their afterwards be- 
coming chargeable. Theſe evils, which the Magiſtrate was fcarce- 
ly perhaps able to prevent, as the law appeared to deny him, in the 
KP of which we ſpeak, that diſcretion with which in moſt others 
of a ſimilar nature he was inveſted, are now remedied by a recent 
Act of Parliament with reſpect to all perſons who are regular mem- 
bers of friendly ſocieties. And in the caſe of other perſons, it is 
the duty of the Magiſtrate, inſtead of indiſcriminately acting on the 
application of the officer in a miniſteria] capacity, to examine into 
the probability of the man's becoming chargeable to the pariſh where 
he reſides; and to refuſe to authorite the removal in thoſe inſtances 
wherein he deems it unneceſſary and vexatious, unleſs clearly oblig- 
ed by the law. Ges | | 


maſter ; 
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maſter; nor doom him to a trade which will mani- 


feſtly be ruinous to (g) his health. | 

Among the conteſts which will be brought before 
him, inſtances of diſputes between maſters and their 
apprentices or ſervants will not unfrequently occur. 
In determining them, let him adminiſter impartial 
juſtice; and in imitation of that Judge to whom he 
is reſponfible, - be no reſpecter of perſons.” Let 
him not favour the ſubſtantial rradeſman againſt the 
indigent youth placed under his control ; nor heſitate 
to reſcue the latter from his thraldom, if his maſter 
treats him with unmerited rigour, withholds from 
him the requiſite inſtruction, or exhibits in his con- 
duct a dangerous example of vice. Let him be 
equally on his guard againſt being imperceptibly biaſſ- 
ed to countenance the wealthy, farmer in oppoſition 
to his labourers and dependents, at the expence of 
truth and equity. | | 


The preſervation of the public peace falls within 


the peculiar province of the Jultice. On all occa- 
fions of tumults and riots, whether actually com- 
menced or apprehended on probable grounds, let 
him ſpare no perſonal trouble, nor ſhrink from any 
perſonal interference, which may appear likely and 
neceſſary to prevent or to quell them. Let him ex- 
ert himſelf with impartial diligence and zeal to ſecure 
every deſcription of his countrymen from outrage 


(43) In the caſe of ſome particular trades and manufactures, 
which under common management prove injurious to the health and 
morals of the perſons employed in them, Juſtices of the Peace may 
ſometimes do great ſervice to the community by ſtrongly recommend- 
ing the adoption of proper rules and precautions, even when the law 
does not give them the power of enforcing it. The Magiſtrates for 
the county of Lancaſter aſſembled at the Michaelmas Sefhons, 1784, 
ſet a very laudable example of this kind of exertion reſpecting cot- 
ton-mills. See a pamphlet entitled“ "Thoughts on the Means of 
prelerving the Health of the Poor,” by the Rev. Su William Clerke, 

art. London, 1790. 
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and if thoſe who are menaced or aggrieved belong to 
an unpopular party or an obnoxtous ſect, inſtead of 
ſuffering the illiberal and bigoted prejudices of the 


neighbourhood to deter him from doing his duty, let 


him confider them as additional reaſons for being 
ſtrenuous, vigilant, and intrepid in diſcharging it. 
Let him always adopt his meaſures, , whether of pre. 
caution or of reſiſtance, to the probable emergency 
of the caſe. Let him be ſolicitous to put an end to 
diſturbances by the uſe of thoſe means alone, which 
are commonly employed by the civil power. Let 
him be tender of calling in the aſſiſtance of the ſol- 


diery; and ſtill more tender of commiſſioning them 


to ſhed blood. But when all other reſources have 
been exhauſted, and the danger continues preſſing; 
let him not heſitate to maintain the laws of his coun- 
try, and to protect the perſons and property of his 


fellow-ſubjeQs, by a cautious application of military 


force. 

It is the duty of a Juſtice to keep a vigilant eye 
over the conduct of gaols; and by an active uſe of 
the power which the law entruſts to Magiſtrates with 
reſpect to framing rules for their internal adminiſtra- 
tion, and the employment of the perſons confined, 
and alſo by occaſional viſits for the purpoſe of inſpec- 
tion, to endeavour to enſure proper behaviour on the 
part both of the. gaoler and of the priſoners. The 
internal proceedings of licenſed mad-houſes are like- 
wiſe in a conſiderable degree wear 1 to his con- 
troul by means of the power whichhe poſſeſſes of 
directing able phyſicians to examine them; and the 
truſt is not to be neglectet. 

Another branch of juriſdiction committed to Juſt 
| fices of the Peace is the ſuperintendence of public- 
houſes. By an improper exerciſe of authority in 
granting licenſes, a Magiſtrate may do an eſſential in- 
jury to the welfare and morals of the whole commu- 
nity. 
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nity, The principal danger to be feared is from his 
being miſled, by a blind unwillingneſs to diminiſh 
the revenues of the State, by the ſolicitations of in- 
tereſted individuals, and even of his own clerks (who, 
if not bribed to intercede for a licenſe, are entitled 
to a fee on its being granted), and occaſionally per- 
haps by a ſecret deſire of ſerving ſome favourite or 
dependent of his. own, to.permit the exiſtence of roo 
many public-houſes; and, where the number is mo- 


derate, to connive at their being in the hands of im- 


proper owners. The evils reſulting from a needleſs 
abundance of theſe ſhops for intemperance and vice 
(for ſuch they very generally prove, and particularly 
when they are in the poſſeſſion of ſelfiſh and unprin- 
cipled landlords) are beyond deſcription. The lower 
the rank of the houſe, and the more obſcure its ſitu - 
ation is, the greater are the miſchiefs which may be 
expected from it. In theſe receptacles of the drunken, 
and the diſſolute, every kind and degree of profligacy 
is learnt; the young and the idle are initiated in ſot- 
tiſhneſs, profaneneſs and debauchery; and confirm- 
ed and encouraged by habit and example. Schemes 
of rapine are projected and planned, from the pilter- 
ing of an. adjoining hovel, and the petty plunder of 


un unguarded hen-rooſt, to highway robbery and 


midnight murder. Hence private diſtreſs and pub- 
lic inſecurity; hence the multitude of our poor, and 


the fulne(s of our priſons. Let the Magiſtrate with- 


out delay withdraw his licenſe from all public-houſes 
condacted in a diſorderly manner, or not required by 
general convenience. Let him reſolutely refuſe to 
admit the ſetting up of a new one; unleſs a perma- 
nent and large acceſſion of inhabitants or of travel- 
| lers has manifeſtly rendered additional accommoda- 
tions neceſſary. Let him exact every teitimonial 
which the law empowers him to demand, of the fit- 
nels of the perſons who are to keep ale-houfes, and 
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every legal ſecurity for the continuance of their good 
behaviour; and let him beware of truſting to the re. 
commendation of pariſh officers, who frequently 
ſtrive to obtain a licenſe for the moſt indigent and 
worthleſs characters, to ſave the village from the 
charge of maintaining them as paupers. If he finds 
| himſelf deceived, let him ſubſtitute others in the 
place of thoſe whom he had appointed, by whatever 
importunities he may be urged to the contrary. But 
never let him uſe his authority to withhold or take 
away licenſes, as an inſtrument of oppreſſion; to 
gratify the prejudices of his friends; or to wreak his 
vengeance on an unfortunate individual, who has 
offended him at an election, or in ſome private tranſ- 

action has incurred his reſentment. 
In the'expenditurs of county rates, or other pub. 
lic money, on the conſtruction or repair of gaols, 
bridges, roads, and ſimilar works, let him in each 
caſe faithfully and ceconomically apply the ſum to its 
proper object; and in fixing on the perſons to exe- 
cute the plan, never let him ſeek to puſh forward a 
favourite workman or ſuperintendent, to the detii- 
ment of the public. In the nomination of overſeers 
of highways; in preſenting roads out of repair; in 
deciding on indictments; in directing which roads 
. ſhall be repaired firſt ; in raiſing aſſeſſments on pa- 
Tiſhes for the purpoſe; in exerciſing the power of 
puniſhing or diſmifling ſurveyors for neglect of duty; 
let, him impartially attend to the general benefit of 

We country. 75 5 g 

In the trial of offences againſt the Exciſe Laws, 
the Game Laws, and in a vaſt variety of other in. 
ſtances, the Magiſtrate is inveſted with a power of 
ſummary conviction. It is the duty of the Legille- 
ture to confer this ſuſpicious and eafily abuſed () 
5 : | | = 2. z pre- 


(4) Sir W illiam' Blackſtone, ſpeaking of the inſtitution of ſum- 
mary proceedings, obſerves, that it was ** deſigned profeſſed!y - 
| | « the 
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prero ative with great caution; it is the duty of the 
Magiſtrate to exerciſe it, when conferred, in the moſt 
diſintereſted and conſcientious manner. Let him not 
ſeek to conciliate the favour of Government by diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf for unrelenting rigour in the 
chaſtiſement of defrauders of the revenue. Let him 
not ſtrain the words of an Act of Parliament to a 
meaning not intended by thoſe who enacted it, in 
order to facilitate the conviction or add to the uniſh- 
ment of the poacher; an offender whom Country 

Gentlemen are diſpoſed to regard with ſingular ab- 
horrence. Nor ever let him be biaſſed, in his conſtruc- 

tion of the terms of a ſtatute, to that interpretation 

which conveys the (i) greater ſhare of power to him- 

ſelf. Such conduct would be no leſs criminal in him 

than it would be to excite an oppoſition, or to con- 
© the greater eaſe of che ſubj<& by doing ſpeedy juſtice ; and by not 
haraſſing the freeholders with frequent ànd troubleſome attendances 
* to try every minute offence. But it has of late been ſo far ex- 
© tended as, if a check be not timely given, to threaten the diſuſe 
of our admirable and truly Engliſh trial by Jury, unleſs only in 
„capital caſes.” Vol. iv. p. 280. After ſtating in ſtrong terms tlie 
dangers which might ariſe ro public liberty from entruſting to Com- 


miſſioners of Exciſe, Juſtices of the Peace, and other Officers ap- 
pointed and removable at pleaſure by the Crown, ſuch formidable 


power over the property of the ſubject; he particularly enumerates 
the inconveniences and evils which, in his opinion, have reſulted 
from Juſtices being now authorized to proceed ſummarily in a mut- 
titude of caſes formeily tried by a Jury in the Court Leet. And 
his concluſion is, that . from theſe ill conſequences we may collect 
the prudent foreſight of our ancient law-givers, who ſuffered nei- 
ther the property nor the puniſhment of the ſubje& to be deter- 
* miged by the opinion of any one or two men; and we may alfa 
hy obſerve the neceſſity of not deviating any farther from our antient 
* Conſtitution, by ordaining new penalties to be inflicted upon ſum- 
mary convictions.” P. 282 —See alſo farther remarks on the 
lame lubject, Blackſtone, val. iv. p. 350. 
0) An inſtance of a ſtrong defire on the part of Magiſtrates to 
gap at excluſive and exorbitant jutiſdictiof is recorded and ſtig- 
wmuiſed by Sir William Blackſtone, Treating of ſummary convic- 
5 | dious, 
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cur in petitioning againſt a Bill pending in Parlia. 
ment, on account of its leſſening in ſome particular 
caſes the authority which he now poſſeſſes; or not 
granting to him an additional portion adequate to the 
extent of his deſires. | - | 
The Juſtice of the Peace is conſtituted a guardian 
in many reſpects of public morality ; and is inveſted 
with a general power of enforcing the laws againſt 
profaneneſs, the breach of the ſabbath, and other of. 
fences of the ſame nature, wherever he witneſſes or 
is apprized of their being tranſgreſſed. The conh. 
_ dence which the Legiſlature has evinced, in com. 
mitting to him this extenſive authority, ſhould ſtimu- 
late him not to negle& the truſt. But let him not 
hope effectually to reform the morals of thoſe whom 
he corrects, if he exhibits in his own conduct an ex- 
ample of irreligion and vice. Profane language 
from the mouth of a Magiſtrate is ſo flagrant an out- 
rage againſt the laws of God and man, and ſo profs 
a violation of common. decency, that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to cenſure it with adequate ſeverity. 
The conduct of Conſtables and other inferior Of. 
ficers of the Police is ſubject to the inſpection of the 
Juſtice under whoſe direction they act; and he is au- 
thorized to puniſh them for negled of duty. If _ | 
diſobey the orders which they have received, or dil- 
regard thoſe obligations which the nature of their re- | 
ſpective functions impoſes on them; if they turn * 
\ 
tions, he obſerves (vol. iv. p. 283); that © Courts of Common Law a 
& have thrown in one check upon them, by making it neceſſary to f 
| „ ſummon the party accuſed before he is condemned. This is now 
= held to be an indiſpenſable requiſite ; though - Juſtices a, 
ee ſtruggled the point, forgetting that rule of natural reaſon expreii- 
« ed-by Seneca, — | 
. Qui ſtatuit aliquid, parte inaudita alters, 
40 7 licet ſtatuerit, baud æquus fuit,” 
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pole on the public, vagrants whom they have been 
enjoined to forward to their places of ſettlement; if 
they omit to take proper precautions when they have 


treaſon to apprehend diſturbances and riots, or ſtre- 


nuonſly to exert themſelves when tumults actually 
ariſe ; if they wilfully permit the eſcape of perſons 
accuſed; or'connive at the impoſitions of traders 
who make uſe of fraudulent weights and meaſures 
on theſe and on all fimilar occaſions the Magiſtrate - 
himſelf becomes an accomplice in the crime, and an 


abettor of the injury which the public may receive 


from future repetitions of it, if he forbears to chaſtiſe 
the guilty. | 3 „ 

In ſome inſtances the concurrence of two Juſtices 
is neceſſary to give validity to the meaſures which 
are to be carried into execution. Hence Magiſtrates 
frequently inſtitute the practice of meeting each 


other once in a week, or at other periodical inter- 
vals, at an appointed place, where caſes of all kinds 


are brought before them from every part of the neigh- 
bourhood. They ate thus enabled to tranſact a great 
quantity of buſineſs with the fmalleſt poilible expen- 
diture of time (&) to themſelves. A Magiſtrate is 
much to be blamed, when to the manifeſt inconve- 
nience not of himſelf merely, but of the country, he 
tefuſes to adopt this mode of co-operating with one 
f -his brethren from political or perſonal diſlike. 
And he is ſtill more reprehenſible if, after having 
adopted it, he is (ſeduced by timidity or intereſted 
views to acquieſce in any improper conduct on the 
part of his co-adjutor. 


(%) A Magiſtrate may reap ſimilar advantages by having fixed hours 
for doing buſineſs at home. This practice alſo ſaves trouble, in ma- 
dere to thoſe who are obliged to attend him; and — pariſh 
oncers to receive at one time the deciſion of the Magiſtrate on ma- 


my applications for relief, &c. each of whom might other wiſe have 


orcalioned them a ſeparate attendance, 
; 8 2 At 


IV 
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At the Court of Quarter Seſſions all the Juſtices of 
the Peace for the county aſſemble in a judicial cha. 
rafter, and with very extenſive powers. A. part of 
their buſineſs conſiſts in deciding on appeals from the 
ſentences of individual Magiſtrates. In reviewing 
theſe ſentences each Juſtice is bound in conſcience to 
act with impartial equity; and never ſcreen a faulty 
determination of one of his brethren for the ſake of 
acquaintance or friendſhip, muck leſs from a diſho. 
nourable wiſh to purchaſe indemnity for miſconduct 
of his own, A further commiſſion with which they 
are entruſted is that of trying criminals of various de- 
ſcriptions. In this capacity they exerciſe functions 
analogous to thoſe of the Judges of the Aſſize; and 
many of the obſervations made in a former chapter 
on the duties of the Judges of the Supreme Courts 
of Law are equally applicable to the conduct of Jul- 
tices at the ſeſſions. Lo thoſe obſervations the reader 
is referred. It remains only to add on this head, that 
although the ſentences paſſed on criminals at the ſeſ- 
ſions are found by experience to be more eee on 
the whole than thoſe which are pronounced at the 
aſſizes; this circumſtance affords no grounds for im- 
puting to the Juſtices too great ſeverity. They are 
in many inſtances well acquainted with the previous 
bad characters of the culprits tried by them; who are 
in common inhabitants of their own neighbourhood, 
and may have already appeared before their tribunal. 
And many perſons who ought to have been ſent to 
the aſlizes to be capitally indicted, are tried at the 
ſeſſions ; the proſecutors being aware that the latter 
mode is attended with leſs expenſe and loſs of time 
than the former, and wiſhing for nothing more than 
| the tranſportation of the offender. In both theſe 
—_ caſes the Juſtices, if they find themſelves inveſted by 
| " the laws with a latitude in puniſhing, are naturally 
| and properly led to prefer the more conſiderable 
| chaſtiſement. 8 5 1 
II. The 
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N. The other ſubordinate Magiſtrates, of whom it 
was propoſed to treat, may be comprehended under 
the general deſcription of Municipal Officers. 

It would be altogether foreign to the purpoſe ef 
this work, to enter into minute diſquiſitions con- 
cerning the ſeveral duties of Mayors, High Bailiffs, 
Aldermen, and other Magiſtrates of particular cor- 
porations; duties which depend on the various func- 
tions and privileges conferred upon the individuals 
by the domeſtic conſtitution of their reſpective fran- 
chiſes. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to a few ſhort 
remarks on the obligations which are incumbent on 
Municipal Officers in general. And even theſe re- 
marks will be comprized within a much narrower 
compaſs than they might otherwiſe have occupied, in 
conſequence of the preceding enquiry into the of- 
fice of Juſtices of the Peace. For many of the per- 
ſons now under conſideration are themſelves inveſted 
with the office and powers of Juſtices, by virtue of 
the ſituations which they occupy, eſpecially if they 
are in poſts of weight and pre- eminence in the body 
corporate to which they belong; and conſequently 
the former part of this chapter may be regarded as 
immediately addreſſed to them. On their conduct 
therefore in the adminiſtration of the laws within 
their diſtrict it is needleſs to enlarge. Yet it may 
not be ſuperfluous to add an expreſs caution to the 
members of corporations in ſmall towns, moſt of 
whom commonly are either ſhop-keepers or men en- 
gaged in mechanical trades, againſt being deterred 
from an honeſt and impartial diſcharge of their duty 
by a fear of (J diminiſhing the ſale of the articles in 

| which 
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(1) The following circumſtances are ſtated on good authority to 
have occurred very lately in a large town in the middle of the king- 
dom. The great quantity of public-houſes in the place, and the 
thameful proceedings of many, were matters of general notoriety, 
The Judges at the Aſſizes recommended a diminutiog of the _— 
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which they deal; of loſing the cuſtom of ſome of 
their townſmen; or of experiencing in other ways 
the effects of their diſpleaſure. „ 8 

Corporations poſſeſs almoſt univerſally the right of 
filling up all vacancies in their own body, by raiſing 
ſubordinate members to a higher claſs, and by eled. 
Ing private individuals to ſupply the place of thoſe 
promoted. They frequently enjoy eſtates of conſi- 
derable value, with ample diſcretionary power as to 
the application of the income, and in ſome places 
with an almoſt unlimited right of applying it to ſuch 
purpoſes as they ſhall think fit. They are alſo com- 
monly entitled to the receipt of tolls and other inci- 
dental branches of revenue; and often have the ma- 
nagement of local truſts and charities of various de- 
ſcriptions. They have likewiſe in many boroughs the 
power of conferring on any perſon whatever, either 
by ſale or by donation, the right of voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Of all theſe ſources of emolu- 
ment and power, an intereſted, arbitrary, and op- 
Preſſive uſe is frequently made. Neither this general 
remark, nor the ſhort illuſtrations of it which will be 
ſubjoined, are intended to throw indiſcriminate cen- 
ſure on all corporations; but they are deſigned to 
warn each member of a body corporate, eſpecially 
in a ſmall borough, againſt thoſe temptations by 
which he may not improbably be aſſailed, and by 
which many of his brethren in different parts of the 
kingdom are ſcandalouſly ſeduced. Theſe men, ſa- 
_ erificing the public good to their own ſelfiſh views, 
caſt their eyes on ſome man of property in the neigh- 


ber licenſed ; the Corporation aſſembled to effect it; the propriety 
of the meaſure was obvious; and a large reduction was expected. 
But ſeveral of the Aldermen and their friends dealt in malt; and by 
one or other of them almoſt all the obnoxious landlords were ſup- 
plied with that article. Each of theſe landlords was in conſequence 
reſcued from danger by the influence of his patron ; and none were 

_ deprived of their licenſes, except one or two who had been indiſcreet 
enough to employ maltſters unconnected with the Corporation. 

| . ä bourhood, 
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bourhood, an- ſell oed the influence which they 
poſſeſs over their colleagues and the inhabitants of 
the town, . ſometimes for fair and ſpecious words, for 
promiſes of future favours and one or two annual 
dinners ; but not unfrequently for a more ſolid and 


barefaced bribe, For the ſtipulated aid of their pa- 


tron in procuring for them little places under Govern- 
ment, and for the certainty of an ample ſym to be 
paid in hand at every recurrence of n election; they 


engage in return that the great man himſelf, or any. 


of his couſins or dependents whom he may conde- 


ſcend to nominate, ſhall be the freely choſen repre- 


ſentatives of the borough. With indefatigable per- 
ſeverance they exert every practicable mode of aug- 
menting their own power, that their ſervices may be' 


more valuable, and be purchaſed at a higher rate. 


They ſhare part of the rewards of their venality 
among their moſt active aſſiſtants ; and ſtrive to draw 
into acquieſcence by flattery and deluſion thoſe men 


of weight in the town who are not to be bought. 


The ſubſtantial inhabitant who is not of their (m) 


party is proſcribed from all chance of obtaining a 
ſeat in the Council of Regency of the place. Every 
poor man who heſitates to ſurrender his vote to their 
diſpoſal, or who has not a vote to ſurrender, is de- 
barred from partaking of a dole, from turning his 
cow into the common paſture, from getting his child 
into a charity ſchool, or his aged parent into an alms- 
houſe. If the ſtrength of the refractory electors ſtill 
continues formidable, they overpower it by creating 
a ſwarm of new and truſty voters; men whoſe faces 
are unknown in the borough, when they come to re- 


ceive the freedom of it, and are never ſeen after- 


(n) In ſome towns a difference in religious perſuaſion is a ſuffiei- 
ent reaſon for oppoſing the admiſſion of any perſon of the ſect to 
office or emolument. Religious bigotry has a ſhare in theſe pro- 
ceedings; but in moſt caſes they principally arife from political con- 
teſts actually exiſting in the place, or not yet forgotten. 
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wards within its precincts except on the day of poll 

It is to the infamous conduct of ſervile and intereſt- 

ed Corporations that we may trace almoſt every juſt 
complaint, which has been alleged againſt the exiſt 

ing ſtate of popular repreſentation in the Houſe of 
Commons. 

The regulation of the police of the town, the re- 
moval of nuiſances, the ſuperintendence of markets, 
and other matters of the ſame nature, fall within the 
province of the corporation; and each member is 
bound in conſcience to perform his part of the gene. 
ral duty. In points which relate to the traffic of the 
place, the body corporate may frequently render ma- 

| terial benefit both to the town and to the community, 
xt by a judicious relaxation of ancient privileges and 
f excluſive rights, which, however uſeful they may 
have been at their firſt inſtitution, are now become 
injurious and abſurd; and by a liberal relinquiſh- 
ment of petty tolls, which create many obſtructions 
and embarraſſments to internal trade, FiuDout pro- 
ducing any conſiderable revenue. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Xx. 


ON THE DUTIES OF THE CLERICAL' PROFESSION. 


Ou R (a) obſervations on the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent chapter will be reduced under three general 
heads: the firſt, relating to the duties incumbent on 


the Candidate for holy orders; the ſecond, to the 


conduct of the Miniſter of a pariſn; the third, to 
the duties of a Biſhop. 1 

I. The firſt points concerning which a young man 
deſigned for the clerical profeſſion is bound to ſatisfy 
himſelf (and whether he looks forward to that 


(a) The Clergy may juſtly boaſt, that they enjoy in a greater de- 
gree than any other deſcription of men, the advantage of having the 


duties of their office laid before them by eminent writers belonging 


to their own line of life. They have long poſſeſſed from the pen of 
Biſhop Burnet an excellent treatiſe on the paſtoral care; and practi- 
cal directions ſor their conduct in almoſt every branch of their pa- 
rochial functions, in the admirable Cliarges of Archbiſhop Secker. 
The Charges too which have been publiſhed by ſome modern pre- 
lares are highly inſtructive. Under theſe circumſtances, though it 
would not have been in any reſpect compatible with the nature of the 
preſent work to omit the diſtinct mention of the duties of the clerical 
profeſhon; and though | am willing to hope that ſome parts of this 
chapter may. not be altogether deſtitute of novelty, and that others 
may preſent to the reader in a comprefſed form what 1s more diffuſe- 
ly ſtared by different writers; it is ſtrongly my wiſh that what 1 ſhall 
offer to the reader may lead him to the fludy of the works already 
ſpecified particularly of the writings of Archbiſhop Secker and 
Biſlop Burnet, to which J have repeatedly found myſelf indebted in 
the courſe of the following pages. 


pro- 
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profeſſion from his own unbiaſſed determination, or 
is deſtined to it by the judgment of his parents and 
friends, the enquiry is equally indiſpenſable), are the 
purpoſes and intentions with which he becomes a can. 


didate for the office of a Clergyman. I mean not to 


require of him a degtee of diſintereſtedneſs in ſele8. 
ing his occupation unattainable in the common 
courſe of human nature, and the exiſting circum. 
ſtances of the world. Extravagant ſtatements un- 
founded in reaſon and ſcripture defeat their own ob- 
je and, were they likely to promote it, ought not 
to be adopted. That Clergyman undoubtedly may 
be expected to labour in his vocation with the great. 
eſt earneſtneſs and ſucceſs, with the greateſt comfort 
and advantage to himſelf and to others, who em- 
braces it from a ſober and deliberate preference 
founded on the nature of the office itſelf; and from 
a conviction that it will afford him opportunities 
more ample than he ſhould be likely to poſſeſs in any 
other employment, of promoting the glory of God, 


and the good of mankind. Yet to him who is con- 


ſcientiouſly reſolved to diſcharge with zeal and fide- 
liry the functions of the clerical order, if admitted 
to the exerciſe of them; and to cheriſh the temper 
and diſpoſitions, and diligently to aim at acquiring 
the endowments, neceſſary to that end; and in whole 
heart piety has already ſuch a predominant influence, 
as to give him a reaſonable ground of confidence 


that theſe reſolutions will be rendered the divine 


bleſſing permanent and effectual; the proſpect of ob- 
taining, by the aid of his friends and relations, a 
competent proviſion in the church may lawfully be 
the motive which determines him to that line of lite 
in preference to another. But he who, from the pro- 
| bability of ſucceeding to a family living, or the hopes 


of being puſhed forward to preferment by powerful 


connections, ſtifles an inward repugnance to the of- 
fice of a Miniſter of the Goſpel, falls under the ſe- 
. „ | yere 
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vere cenſure implied n the Scripture againſt thoſe 
who take the overfight of the flock of God for 


« filthy (6) lucre.” And he who enters into the cle- 


rical profeſſion, though not from motives of avarice, 
yet without duly eſtimating its folemn nature and 
momentous functions, the obligations which it im- 
poles, and the reſponſibility annexed to it ; without 
poſſeſſing the qualifications eſſential to the upright 
performance of its duties; and without a ſerious pur- 
poſe of habitually ſtriving to improve in them, and 
to exhibit to thoſe whom he ſhall be appointed to 


guide in the way of ſalvation an edifying example of 


piety and virtue; engages in a molt important con- 
cern with a degree of preſumptuous raſhneſs little 
adapted to enſure the future peace of his own mind; 
to draw down the bleſſing of God upon his labours ; 
or to leave any ſubſtantial hopes that he will labour 
at all with zeal and aſſiduity. 
The courſe of ſtudy to which the attention of the 
candidate for orders in the Church of England, whom 
we ſuppoſe already to have gained a compe- 
tent knowledge of the learned languages, ſhould 
principally be directed, includes what is uſually com- 
prehended under the name of divinity ; together with 
an examination of the lawfulneſs and expediency of 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments in general, and of the 
nature and terms of our own eſtabliſhment in parti- 
_ cular. f - 8 

It is manifeſtly from the ſtudy of the Scriptures 
that the doctrines and duties of Chriſtianity are to 
be learned. The peruſal however of theſe records of 
our faith ſhould be accompanied with ſeveral colla- 
teral purſuits and aſſiſtances. Let the ſuggeſtions of 
natural religion be inveſtigated. Clearly intimating, 
on the one hand, the being, providence, and moral 
government of God; and on the other, throwing a 


() 1 Pet. 7. 2. 
feeble 
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feeble and uncertain light on the moſt intereſting of 
all enquiries, terms on which ſin may be forgiven, 
and the ſtate of mankind after death ; they will be 
found at once to evince the neceſſity, and to confirm 


the truth, of the Chriſtian Revelation. Let the 


actual ſtate of the world from early times to the birth 


of Chriſt be ſcrutiniſed. The blindneſs, obſtinacy, - 


and depravity of the Jews; the groſs ignorance and 


the abandoned corruption of the heathen world; the 


follies of the wiſeſt and the failings of the beſt of the 
human race, will ſtill more plainly ſhew the want of a 
divine inſtructor and redeemer. Let the external 
and hiſtorical evidences of Chriſtianity be put to the 
teſt. - It will undeniably appear that the Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts could not themſelves have been deceived 
with reſpect to the reality of the facts which they re- 
late; that they could have no aflignable motives for 


impoſing upon others; and that, if they had made 


the attempt, they could not poſſibly have eſcaped im- 


mediate and public detedtion. The truth of the 


Goſpel narrative, and the completion of many pro- 
phecies recorded in the Old and New Teſtaments, 
will likewiſe be found corroborated by pagan hiſtory. 
Let the internal marks which the Chriſtian doctrine 
bears of a divine origin be accurately weighed. It 
will approve itſelf as providing a ſuitable and eſſica- 
cious remedy for all the wants and weakneſſes of hu- 
man nature; holding out'pardon for ſin, but upon 


terms admirably deviſed to prevent future offences; 


promiſing aſſiſtance againſt temptations, but on con- 
ditions adapted to call forth the utmoſt exertions on 
the part of the tempted ; delivering laws and precepts 


enjoining the pureſt virtue, and calculated to con- 


duct every individual to the higheſt degree of hap- 
pine!s attainable in the preſent world; and entorc- 
ing the univerfal obſervance of them by the certain 
proſpe& of the reward of immeaſurable bliſs, and 
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the penalty of unſpeakable puniſhment, in another 
life never to have an end. 
The narrative of the Evangeliſts contains within 
itſelf many ſtrong confirmations of its own authen- 
ticity. The unaffected ſimplicity of the recital, even 
when it records the moſt- ſtupendous miracles; the 
openneſs with which the writers relate the infirmities 
and tranſgreſſions of themſelves and their compa- 
nions; the artleſſneſs, and the perfect freedom from 
attempts to force compaſſion, in their accounts of the 
indignities offered to their maſter; theſe and many 
other charaCteriſtics of truth have been pointed out 
and illuſtrated by different writers. And to the claſs 
of arguments by which the Scriptures eſtabliſh their 
own veracity, we add the numerous indirect coinci- 
dences (c) diſcoverable in the Acts of the Apoſtles 
and the Epiſtles of St. Paul; coincidences capable 
of being ſubſtantiated by incontrovertible reaſoning; 
yet often ſo minute, remote, and circuitous, that it 
exceeds the wideſt bounds of credibility to conceive 
that they could have been the reſult of vague accident, 
or the deliberate contrivance of a forger. That the 
Scriptures have deſcended uncorrupted to our hands 
is evinced by the numerous and ſucceſſive quotations 
from them in the writings of thoſe who lived in the 
early ages of Chriſtianity; by the watchfulneſs of 
contending ſects, who, from the days of the Apoſtles 
to modern times appealing to the ſacred books as the 
ſtandard of their faith, mutually reſtrained each other 
from corrupting the text; and by the uniform agree- 
ment of a multitude of exiſting manuſcripts, many 
of them of very antient date, except in obvious cales 
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(e) This extenfive line of argument has recently bcen opened and 
purſued with ſingular acuteneſs and 8 by Mr. Paley, in his 
7 Horz Paulipæ;“ a work deſerving the ſerious attention ef ever 
man who doubts, or who has to deſend, the truth of the Chriſtian 

religion. To the ſame author alſo the public has very lately become 
indebted for a complete view of the evidences of Chriſtianity. : 
* YL; | 0 
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of inaccuracies on the part of the tranſcribers; in- 
accuracies which the collation of the manuſcripts with 
each other ſeldom fails to detect, and to afford ſatis. 
factory means of removing. . i 
By purſuing the inveſtigations of which a brief 
outline has here been traced, let the candidate for 
the clerical office impreſs on his mind, and qualify 
himſelf to defend, againſt every attack, the truth of 
that religion of which he deſires to be a Miniſter, 
In the mean time the Scriptures themſelves are to be 
ſtudied by him with diligent and ſerious attention, 
for the purpoſe of improvement in (d) religious 
knowledge. The New Teſtament in particular muſt 
be peruſed in the original language, with the moſt 
uſeful helps that can be procured towards under- 
ſtanding it, more eſpectally with the commentaries 
of able expoſitors. By balancing their interpretati- 
ons, and comparing one part of holy-writ with ano. 
ther, let the ſtudent ſatisfy himſelf to the beſt of his 
abilities concerning the meaning of obſcure and difh- 
cult paflages ; and accuſtom himſelf conciſely to ſum 
up in his own mind the arguments in favour of the 
different explanations propoſed, and briefly to note 
them down, 3 may be able to recur to them 
on future occaſions. Let him carry on his reſearches 
with a pious, humble, teachable, and impartial ſpi- 
Tit ; guarding againſt pre-conceived opinions haſtily 
adopted; againſt bigotry for particular ſyſtems; 
blind prepoſſeſſions in favour of a particular inter- 
preter ; and the prejudices of habit, of his place of 


(4) The\account given by Biſhop Burner of the aſtoniſhiog igno- 
rance, as to ſcriptural learning and religion, of the greater part of 
thoſe who applied to him for ordination, is ſuch as would almoſi 
have exceeded belief, had he not been a man of acknowledged piety 
and veracity, The folemn aſſeverations with which he introduces 
that account are extremely ſtriking. See the page alluded to, be- 
ginning with the words © | am now in the ſeventieth year of my 
age,“ page 22 of his Preface to the Paſtoral Care, Glaſgow, | 
1762; and occupying the two ſubſequent pages. | ü 
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education or ſtudy, of his relations and friends, and 
ol his expected patrons. To earnett prayer for the 
ſuperintending guidance of the Supreme Being let 
him join his own aſſiduous exertions, and follow the 
path of truth whitherſoever it may lead him. 

Some degree of acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, and with the fundamental tenets of the lead- 
ing ſe&s into which the Chriſtian world has been di- 


vided, eſpecially in modern times, may juſtly be re- 


quired in every one who applies for admiſſion into 
orders. . | 

To him who has it in contemplation to become a 
Miniſter of an eſtabliſbed church, two queſtions of 
great importance offer themſelves for deliberate diſ- 
cuſſion. The firſt is, whether eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſi- 


ments in general can be defended as both lawful and - 


expedient; the ſecond, whether the terms of admiſ- 
fion into the eſtabliſhment, with which he is defirous 


of connecting himſelf, are ſuch as he may conſcien- 


tiouſly accept. Theſe queſtions, which under an 

circumſtances he ought to examine with ſcrupulous 
care, loudly demand his attention at preſent ; when 
the lawfulneſs and. the utility of all church eſtabliſh- 
ments are not unfrequently denied ; and the conditi- 
ons required by our own Church of its Miniſters are 
denounced as repugnant to the doQrines of the Goſ- 


The objections to the lawfulneſs of eccleſiaſtical * 


eltabliſhments in general are commonly directed 
againſt the following parts of their conſtitution: the 
impoſition of a compulſory tax for the maintenance 
of che clergy; and the excluſive allotment of the 
led by it to the teachers of a particular 
ſect. Now it is admitted without much diſpute to be 
a fundamental ordinance of the Chriſtian religion, 
that they who devote their time and labours to the 
Goſpel miniſtry, . ſhould receive a maintenance from 
thoſe whom they inſtru. St. Paul, after having 


ſtated, 
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ſtated, that under the Jewiſh diſpenſation the prieſts 
who miniſtered about holy things lived of the things 
of the Temple, adds: Even (e) ſo hath the Lord 
% ordained, that they who preach the Goſpel ſhould 
e life of the Goſpel.” We own that the Apoſtle in 
this paſſage, and in other (F) parts of his writings 
where tire ſame topic recurs, was r of a pto- 
viſion raiſed by voluntary contribution: for in thoſe 
days the ſocieties of Chriſtians, deſtitute of all civil 
authority, had no power to raiſe a legal maintenance 
for their Miniſters; and if they had poſſeſſed that 
power, the zeal and liberality of individuals would 
have rendered the exerciſe of it needleſs. But it 
would be moſt unreaſonable to infer from this con- 
ceſſion, that in future times, and in caſes to which 
St. Paul did not in any reſpect allude, the introduc- 
tion of compulſory meaſures would neceſſarily be 
-unlawful. The ordinance of the Lord”” ſeems 
not only to permit, but to require, that whenever a 
competent ſubſiſtence for the preachers of his religion 
ſhould no longer be likely to ariſe from ſpontaneous 
donations, the defect ſhould be remedied by law. 
Of the ſum proper to be raiſed, and of the propor- 
tion to be required from each individual, every State 
muſt be the Judge for itſelf. But how, we are aſked, 
is it compatible with juſtice to levy a tax indiſcring- 
nately upon per ſons of every religious perſuaſion, and 
apply the produce to the e e. of a particular 
creed? Why is not every man's payment aſſigned 
to his own inſtructor; inſtead of being divided 
amohg other Miniſters whom his conſcience forbids 
him to attend? The plan ſuggeſted in this. objection, 
we mult at once confeſs, ſhould it be found capable 
of being carried into exeution in ſuch a manner as ta 
prevent colluſive agreements between individuals ra- 
dically injurious to its own efficacy, and to evince its 
ſuperiority in promoting national piety and virtue, 
would claim an undeniable preference; and the ſuc. 
| ceis 
(e) 1 Cor. ix. 14. (J) Galat. vi. 6, 1 Tim. v. 17, ts. 
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tels or ill ſucceſs of an inſtitution of this nature, re- 
cently adopted in ſome parts of North America, 
may enable poſterity to form a juſt deciſion on its 
merits. But if a ſtate, and in this caſe too every 
State muſt determine for itſelf, is of opinion that na- 
tional piety and virtue will be beſt (g) promoted by 
conſigning the whole ſum raiſed by law for the ſup- 
port of religion to teachers of a particular deſcrip- 
tion, while at the ſame time it leaves evety man at 
liberty to attend and pay Miniſters of his own; it has 
the ſame right to adopt this meaſure as it would have 
to impoſe a general tax for the ſupport of a board of 
phyſicians, ſhould it deem that ſtep conducive to na- 
tional health, payable even by thoſe who ſhould not 
chooſe to employ them; or to levy a general pound- 
rate on landed property for ther equipment of a mili- 
tary force, without exempting from its operation 
thole proprietors who diſapprove of the meditated 
enterprife. ' 
The lawfulneſs of church eſtabliſhments being ad- 
mitted, the next enquiry relates to the expediency of 
them. To come to a rational concluſion on this 
point, the Candidate for orders is to weigh the bene- 
fits reſulting from them againſt the attendant diſad- 
vantages, and impartially to judge which ſcale pre- 
ponderates. It cannot be ſtated as one of the advan- 
tages belonging to all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments 
that they promote the diffuſion of true religion 
What might be affirmed, for example, concerning 


(g) Ihe ſingle end we ought to propoſgby Church eſtabliſh- 
© ments is the preſervation and communication of religious know- 
„ ledgez Every other idea, and every other end that have been 
“ mixed with this, as the making of the Church an engine or even 
Lan ally of the State; converting it into the means of {lrengthening 

* of of diffuſing influence; or regarding it as a lupport of regal in 

** oppoſition to popular forms of government, have ſerved only to 
* debaſe the inſtitution, and to introduce into it numerous corrup- 
«tions and abuſes.” Paley's Moral and Political Philoſophy, 6th 


edit. vol, ii. p. 305- 
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the eſtabliſhed church of England, could not be af. 
firmed concerning the eſtabliſhed church of Spain. 
But when the doQtrines taught, under an eſtabliſh. 
ment are thofe of genuine Chriſtianity, the inſtitu- 
tion may with truth be deſcribed as promiſing the 
following good effects. It (Y) enſures the regular 
performance of religious rites and worſhip through. 
out the whole country; which in many places, 
through the poverty of the inhabitants, their negli- 


gence and forgetfulneſs, their repugnance to co-ope- 


ration, or their want of piety, would otherwiſe foon 
ceaſe to be performed at all; or to be performed by 
perſons competent, on the ſcore of principles, talents, 
and attainments, to be fafthful and able Miniſters of 


the Goſpel. It enſures a permanent and reaſonable 


ws 


proviſion for the Clergy ; which in the preſent ſtate 


of manners and ſociety, whatever efforts may have 


been made by the liberality of new converts, or by - 


the zeal of different ſects ſtriving to maintain their 
grounds againſt what they deem the oppreſſion of a 
national church, would in vain be expected from 
voluntary. contributions : and thus gives them weight 
and reſpeQability in the eſtimation of their hearers; 
and removes the temptations to rivalſhips and conten- 
tions with each other, to habits of ſervility and con- 
ſtraint, and to the practice of accommodating the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity to local circumſtances and 
humours, for the ſake of gaining or preſerving 2 
precarious ſubſcription. And it enſures to the Cler- 
gy leiſure for the due diſcharge of the private duties 
of their profeſſion, and for the purſuirs of theological 


and other uſeful learning; and the means, in a great-- 


| | * 

(&) In this place, as in ſome other parts of the preſent chapter, 
my object is ſimply to {tare to the theological Student the leading ar- 
guments which it is his duty to examine; and to refer him to wrl- 
ters who diſcuſs them at length, for thoſe elucidations and thoſe an- 
wers to ſubordinate object ions, which could not be (tated here with- 
out entering upon too wide a field, 
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er or a lefs degree, of furniſhing themſelves with the 


books and aſſiſtances requiſite in the proſecution of 


their ſtudies. 7 S: 

The diſadvantages attached to church eſtabliſhments 
are the following. They afford encouragement in 
ſome reſpects to idleneſs; as individual Clergymen 
may be conſiderably remiſs in the diſcharge of ſe- 
veral of their functions, and conſiderably reprehenſi- 
ble in their mode of life, without incurring any di- 
minution of their incomes. This evil will be in 
ſome degree counteracted by the deſire which even 
the moſt careleſs of the Clergy will generally feel to 
preſerve a reſpectable character, partly as the means 
of poſſefling the eſteem of their neighbours, and 
partly perhaps as a recommendation to preferment. 
Yet ſuch conſiderations, not being powertul enough 
to effeck a real change of heart, will ſeldom produce 


more than an attention to thoſe duties which are in- 


diſpenſably required by law and cuſtom, and to out- 
ward decorum in manners and conduct. More may 
be done by proper vigilance on the part of Biſhops, 
and others to whom eceleſiaſtical authority is com- 
mitted, in employing all the means in their power to 
excite the Clergy under their ſuperintendence to piety 
and virtue; and to impreſs them with a ſtrong ſenſe 
of the obligations and the reſponſibility annexed to 
the ſituation of a parochial Miniſter. Church eſta- 
bliſngments have alſo the inherent defect of biaſſing 
the judgment and enſnaring the conſciences of the 
Clergy, by the temptations which they unavoidably 
hold out to them, to ſtrive to comply with the terms 
and ſubſcriptions required; temptations which muſt 
be expected to lead in many inſtances to prevarication 
and inſincerity. With regard to the effects of Church 
eltabliſhments in biaſſing the judgment, it may not 
be improper to add, that they in ſome degree reſem- 
ble thoſe produced by education, and by fixed poli- 
ical inſtitutions. If the mind is naturally led to en- 
. . tertain 
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tertain a ſtrong predilection for the principles of ac- 
tion with which it has become familiar, or for a par. 
ticular form of Government which it has been habi- 
tually taught to admire ; ſhould the principles of 
action and the form of Government be intrinſically 
deſerving of preference, the prejudice (for we will 
not deny it to be a prejudice) operates on the ſide of 
utility. The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to Eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhments. But impartiality requires us 
unreſervedly to own that prejudice rarely diſcrimi- 
nates, and leaſt of all when united with ſelf-intereſt ; 
and that under this circumſtance in particular it will 
| ſeldom fail to defend inſtitutions radically blamable, 
and thoſe points in juſt and beneficial inſtitutions 
which may be liable to objection. In order to re- 
duce within the narroweſt bounds the influence of the 
temptations which have recently been ſtated, the con- 
ditions of admiſſion to the miniſterial office ought 
ſtudiouſly to be made as few and as ſimple as poſli- 
ble; and ſhould be revifed from time to time, that 
no one of them may be continued longer than the 
neceſſity for impoſing it exiſts ; and that thoſe. errors, 
which the refleQtion of ſucceeding generations, aided 
by the additional light thrown on various parts of the 
Scriptures in the general progreſs' of learning, will 
probably diſcover in ſubordinate points even in the 
pureſt eſtabliſhments, may be removed without delay. 
And finally, church eſtabliſhments tend to foſter in 
the breaſts of their members, and perhaps of their 
miniſters in particular, bigotry, narrowneſs of mind, 
unreaſonable prejudices, and a want of toleration 
and charity towards all who diſſent from the national 
religion; effects which nothing will prevent but a 
conſtant recollection of the unlimited right of pri- 
vate judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and an afliduous cultivation of the mild and benevo- 
lent ſpirit of Chriſtianity. On concluding this ſum- 
mary ſtatement of the advantages and — 
| : e 
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likely to characteriſe the inſtitution of "Ecclefiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments, (its lawfulneſs having been previoully 
ſettled) it will not, I think, be too much to affirm, 
that in the exiſting ſtate of molt parts of the world 
the inſtitution, when properly regulated, and ac- 
companied with complete toleration, promiſes to be 
radically ſerviceable to religion ; and abundantly. to 
overpay with ſubſtantial benefits thoſe undeſirable 
Fonſequences, with which, in common with every 
*ther human arrangement, it will unavoidably be 
attended. 

The theological Student, after having ſatisfied 


himſelf as to the lawfulneſs and expediency of the 


inſtitution of church eſtabliſhments in general, has 
in the ſecond place to examine the diſcipline and - 


doctrines of the Charch of England. 
In the exterior form and adminiſtration of our na- 


# 


tional church he will obſerve two prominent features; 
that a gradation of rank and office takes place among 
the Clergy ; and that parochial Miniſters are neither 


appointed by the ſuffrages of the perſons whom they 


are fo inſtruct, nor diſmiſſible at their option. And 


he will-naturally enquire into the reaſons which may 
be alleged in ſupport of theſe A 

It is now generally admitted that no command was 
delivered, either by Chriſt or by his Apoſtles, aſ- 
ſigning to the Chriſtian Church any ſpecific and un- 
alterable form of government; but that, while va- 
rious offices, ſuited to the ſituation and exigences of 
the new converts, were inſtituted at the beginning 
(ſome of which, as that of Deaconeſſes, have long 
fallen into diſuſe), Chriſtians were left at liberty to 
adopt in future times ſuch modes of eccleſiaſtical 
adminiſtration and diſcipline, as they ſhould deem 
moſt eligible in the circumſtances under which they 
ſhould find themſelves placed. The advantages to 
de Weib from the mode of government adopted 
in the eſtabliſhment of our own country are princi- 
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pally theſe. The diſtinction of order in the church, 
bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the gradations of 
rank in civil life, provides friends and companions 
among the Clergy, and the benefits which may re. 
ſult from their ſociety and example, not merely for 
the inferior, but likewiſe for the higheſt, claſſes in 
the community. The ſtations of ſuperior dignity 
and opulence cauſe young men of talents to be edu- 
cated for the church, who would otherwiſe be deſtin. 
ed to ſome more honourable and lucrative occupa- 
tion; and allo tend t6 enſure to the clerical profeſ. 
fion that general reſpect, which enlarges the influ. 
- Ence and adds to the effect of the labours of each 
individual Miniſter. And when the ſuperintenfence 
of the church, and the determination of all queſti. 
ons reſpecting the management of eccleſiaſtical af. 
fairs, and the conduct of particular Clergymen, is 
veſted in a few perſons ; more calmneſs and temper 
in examining, and more impartiality in deciding, 
may probably take place, than when they are com- 
mitted to a numerous aſſembly ; where turbulence, 
intrigue, and the ſpirit of party may more eaſily find 
admittance, and the ſhame of an unjult deciſion be 
loſt amidſt the multitude of judges. 

The right of nominating Miniſters to vacant be- 
nefices entruſted by the State to private perſons is 
calculated to remedy the many diforders and evils 
which would be likely to ariſe in this country, were 
the choice left to be determined in each pariſh by the 
ſuffrages of the inhabitants. It is not merely that 
teachers of every different ſe& of Chriſtianity might 
ſucceſſively be placed in the pulpit, according to the 
varying ſtrength of their ſeveral parties; but the 
molt bitter animofities would perpetually be excited 
among the voters of the fame ſe&, in conſequence 
of their ſentiments being divided inifavour of diffe- 
rent competitors all profeſſing the ſame tenets. The 
ſucceſsful candidate would be received with fixed 

averſipn 
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averſion by a large proportion of the pariſhioners ; 
and his inſtructions heard with deeply rooted preju- 
dices by moſt of the defeated electors who ſhould 
think proper to attend them, On the proſpect of his 
death or removal. the pariſh would be affailed with 
every art practiſed in a venal borough; and when 
either of thoſe events ſhould happen, the flame of 
contention would break forth. The choice of a 
Miniſter of the Goſpel of peace would be the ſource 
of angry conteſt and permanent diſcord ; and the be- 
nefice would too commonly be the prize, not of piety 
and merit, but of private tampering, ſecret or open 
menaces, and ſuperior {kill in the manceuvres of 
elections. 
Were the Miniſter of a pariſh diſmiſſible at the 
pleaſure of the pariſhioners, it is obvious under what 
temptations he would lie to-ſtrive to maintain his poft 
by relinquiſhing his legal rights; by practiſing ſervile 
artifices; by courting the favour, humouring the 
caprice, and forbearing to reprove the vices of the 
principal people of the place; and by overſtraining 
or ſuppreſſing particular doctrines of Chriſtianity in 
compliance with local prejudices. The moſt upright 
Miniſter might find himſelf ſuddenly expelled by the 
unexpected junction of ſects and parties, diſcordant 
on every other point, but uniting and co-operating ' 
for the purpoſe of driving him from the pulpit. To 
theſe evils are to be added, all or moſt of thoſe which 
have recently been ſtated as the natural conſequences 
of an elective Clergy. For even if the choice of a 
ſucceſſor to the perſon diſmiſſed was veſted in a pri- 
Yate patron ; the pariſh might ultimately enſure the 
appointment of the Clergyman who had been moſt 
adroit in conciliating their good will, by pertinact- 
_ rejecting any other who ſhould be nominat- 


The candidate for orders in the Church of England 


has in the laſt place to examine into the nature bo” the 
ſub- 
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ſubſcriptions and engagements which are required of 
young men on their admiſhon to the miniſterial 
functions; that is to ſay, the ſubſcriptions made be. 
fore the Biſhop antecedently to ordination itſelf. 
The full and fair import of the obligations thus 
contracted muſt be collected from a ſober inveſtiga. 
tion of the ſubje&, and from writers of credit and 
Neben de profeſſedly treat of them in detail. 
t is not probable that many difficulties will ariſe ex- 
- cept with regard to the thirty-nine articles. Con- 
cerning thoſe articles it may be proper to add a few 
words. | 
Articles of religion ſeem to be a neceſſary part of 
every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; as forming the only 
criterion, by which thoſe teachers who hold the doc- 
trines of the eſtabliſhment can. be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe who do not. The unlawfulneſs of requiring 
any ſubſcription whatever, though not unfrequently 
afſerted, can never be evinced. For if it be lawful 
to require of a perſon. who applies for an office in the 
State, or an 'employment in private life, ſome proot 
of his poſſeſſing the qualifications neceſſary for dil- 
charging the duties of the poſt, and an engagement 
that he will diſcharge them faithfully while he conti- 
nues to hold it; why is a ſimilar proceeding in the 
caſe of -ecclefiaſtical offices neceſſarily unlawful ! 
And when an office is inſtituted for the purpoſe of 
inculcating certain doctrines ; is it not lawful and 
reaſonable to require of thoſe, who voluntarily apply 
for admiſſion into the office, an explicit declaration 
vhethlr they believe the doctrines? For that belief 
is a qualification indiſpenſably requiſite to their 
fulfilling with integrity and effect the functions, 
with the diſcharge of which they deſire to be en- 
truſted. . . 
In ſubſcribing the thirty nine articles, the inten 
tion of the authority which preſcribes ſubſcription is 
| | | to 
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to be ſatisfied. This authority is not (i) the Legiſla- 
ture of 13th Eliz. which paſſed the act impoſing ſub- 
ſeription; but the exiſting Legiſlature of this country, 
which having the power of repealing that act, and 
forbearing to exerciſe it, ratifies, and as it were re- 
enacts the 
didate for orders has to decide, is the nature of the 
ſubſcription which will ſatisfy the intention of the 
Legiſlature exiſting at the time: in other words, he 


is to aſcertain what engagements that Legiſlature 


deems the ſubſcriber of the articles to contract, and 
what, if any, is the latitude of interpretation which 
it allows. In determining theſe queſtions, he is not 
in the ſlighteſt degree bound by the meaning and in- 
tention of the Legiſlature of 14th Eliz., if he has 
ſufficient reaſon to judge the meaning and intention 


of the exiſting Legiſlature to be ditterent. 


The form of ſubſcription ſtates, that 411 (k) and 
* every the articles are agreeable to the- word of 
“ God;” a form which, if there is no evidence that 


the Legiſlature has relaxed in its demands, muſt ap- 
pear entirely to overthrow the opinion of 'thoſe wri-' 


ters, who maintain that the articles may be conſci- 
entiouſly ſubſcribed.by perſons who think them true 
in the main, yet believe ſeveral of them to be repug- 
nant to the Scriptures. Some latitude (/) of inter- 
pretation however ſeems clearly allowed; ſome is and 
has long been fo notorious to many ſucceſſive Legiſ- 
latures, that it may fairly be taken for granted, that 
diſapprobation of the practice would have been teſti- 
— 


(i) See the Principles. of Moral Philoſophy inveſtigated, &c. 2d 


edit. p. 190 192, by the author and alſo lupe, p. 55, 56 of the 
preſent work. 


(+) Burn's Reel. Law, zd edit. vol, iii. p- 36. 
(50 Archbiſhop Secker, ies of the thirty-nine articles, ſays: 
atione commoda ; non vafram et vete- 


ratoriam intelligo, ſed artis grammaticz criticzque regulis con- 


fied 


* ſonam.” Orat. Synod. p. 363. 


law. The point therefore which the can- 
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fied by public authority, had it been felt. For fimi. 


lar reaſons it may be concluded, that if ſome of the 
articles are ſo worded as to be fairly capable of more 
than one ſenſe compatible with the Scriptures, ſub. 
ſcription in any one of thoſe ſenſes will fatisfy the 
Legiſlature. Yet as a latitude in itſelf of ſo indefi. 
nite a nature, and extended to ſuch a multiplicity of 
particulars, is always liable to be enlarged by the 
fubſcriber in proportion to his difficulties, until at 


length it exceeds almoſt all bounds ; it ſhould feem 


that a reviſal of the articles, under the auſpices of 
the Bench of Biſhops, for the purpoſe of omitting 
fuch as may now be ſuperfluous, and fimplifying 
thoſe which are obſcure, would contribute equally to 
the intereſts of the eſtabliſhed Church, and to the 


credit and comfort of its Miniſters (m). 


Againſt this temptation to uſe unwarrantable lati. 
rude in interpreting the articles, it is the duty of eve- 


Ty one, who ſtudies them with a view to ſubſcription, 


honeſtly and diligently to guard. A deſire previouſly 


formed of entering into the Church; the difficulties 


and inconveniences of turning to another line of lite; 
the ſuggeſtions of intereſt in all its ſhapes, referring 
to paſt expences and to future proſpeQs; theſe and 
other circumſtances will be very apt to bias the judg- 


ment, and influence the determination, of the en- 


quirer. Let him never forget his danger; let him 
examine the meaning of the ſeveral articles with up- 
right views and impartial inveſtigation ; let him not 
content himſelf with peruſing what has been written 
in their defence; but qualify himſelf to form a ſatis- 
factory deciſion reſpecting their conformity to the 


Scriptures, in the ſame manner in which he would 


enable himſelf to determine any other controverted 
point, by informing himſelf of the prineipal argu- 
ments alleged againſt them, appretiating with equal 


| | (m) See, ſupra, p. 275) 276. | : : 
delibs- 
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deliberation and fairneſs what 1 finds urged on ei- 
ther ſide of the queſtion. Let him remember, that 
if he ſubſcribes while perplexed by diſtracting doubts, 
and without peace and ſatisfaction of mind, he not 
only incurs preſent guilt; and guilt too which will 
be likely to be continually aggravated, as long as he 


remains a Miniſter of the eſtabliſhed Church with 
bis ſcruples unremoved 3 but entails upon himſelf 


conſtant uneaſineſs and diſquiet, and conſtant tem 


tations to endeavour to blind his judgment and ſtifle 


his conviction ; temptations which will increaſe in 
proportion to the length of time during which he 
ſhall have been a Miniſter of the national Church, 
and to the preferment and profits which he derives 
from it. If the reſult of his enquiries and reflections 
ſhould be ſuch, that he feels himſelf incapable 'of 
making the neceflary ſubſcription with a ſafe and 
quiet conſcience; let him deſiſt from his intention of 
enrolling himſelf among the clergy of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. | 

It may not be ſuperfluous to remark, that the uſe 


of unjuſtifiable means in gaining teſtimonials, certi- 


ficates, or titles; and attempts to impoſe on the 
Biſhop by procuring the aſſiſtance of others in the 
exerciſes and compoſitions enjoined previous to ordi- 
nation as trials of the candidate's abilities and at- 
tainments, can be conſidered in no other light than 


in that of frauds; and of frauds committed on an 
_ occaſion when every feeling of conſcience ought to 


be awake, and when ingenuouſneſs and integrity are 
particularly required. 
il We are in the next place to ſpeak of the con- 
duct of the Miniſter of the pariſh. | 
But before the duties of the office are ſtated, let 
the young Clergyman be warned againſt reprehentible 
methods of attaining the office itſelf. Under this: 
deſcription are included all kinds of illegal and ſimo- 
niacal proceedings, whether appearing in the ſhape 
| £2 of 
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of direct payments of money, of general bonds of 


reſignation, or of contracts to cede any actual or 
probable rights of the living, to lower tithes or dues, 


or not to augment them, or to transfer to any other 
. perſon a portion of the produce of the benefice; and 


all inſincere and diſhonourable means of conciliating 


a patron's favour, as by pretending to concur in the 
. peculiarities of his religious opinions, or in his ſenti. 
ments reſpecting political meaſures, the characters of 


individuals, ſubjects of local diſcuſſion, or other to- 
pics incidentally brought forward in () converſation; 
by ſubmitting to be his agent in the venal traffic of 


elections; by ſtudiouſly becoming the conſtant com. 


4 


panion of his field ſports; or by partaking of the 
intemperance of his table, and acquieſcing in ſcenes 
of vice, riot, and profaneneſs. In the caſe of lec- 


tureſhips, and other eleQive employments in the 


church, let no impoſition be practiſed to captivate 
the voters and delude their ignorance ; nor let any 
attempt be made, if they are tradeſmen or in more 
humble ſtations, to overawe their free choice by the 
authority and influence of men on whoſe favour they 
are dependent. If a living is to be held for a minor, 


let no reſerve or ſubterfuges be practiſed to conceal 


the tranſaction. And let not preferment be ſought in 
any caſe with a degree of anxiety inconſiſtent with a 
full and lively conviction of the ſuperintending wil- 
dom and goodneſs of Providence. 

Among the peculiar functions of the Miniſter of 


(u) To "EM of the temptations here enumerated, a young Cler- 
gyman received into the families of Noblemen or wealthy Com- 


monors as a private tutor to their children is particularly expoſed, 2 


His fituation indeed, whatever advantages it may poſſeſs, is a poll 
of danger; and the utmoſt vigilance is neceſſary to preſerve him 
from gaining affected habits ; imbibing lofty ideas and expectations; 
and contracting a time-ſerving diſpoſition, and that abject deference 
to the Great, which is often found united with —_— towards 
equips and nferiors. 


a pariſh, 
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a pariſh, the celebration of divine worſhip naturally 
offers itſelf in the firſt place to our attention, | 
The uſual times of public worſhip ought never to 
be changed by the Miniſter for the purpoſe of ſuiting 
his own convenience, when his hearers will be in- 
commoded or diſpleaſed by the alteration, and of 
courſe be apt to relax in their attendance. "There are 
perſons in every pariſh to whole minds the Alighteſt 
pretence is a ſufficient apology for omitting to go to 
church; and they who take offence at the conduct of 
the Clergyman often gratify themſelves by the abſurd 
revenge of keeping away from his inſtructions, 
Neither ought any portion of the duty to which the 
congregation has been accuſtomed, either on ,Sun- 
days or on holidays, to de diſcontinued. On the 
_ contrary, if any unreaſonable deficiency has hitherto 
prevailed (and in particular with reſpe ct to the fre- 
quency of ſermons, and the recurrence of the ſacra- 
ment), a conſcientious Miniſter will be ſolicitous to 
obviate it for the future. | 
In reading the liturgy, a natural, diſtin, and 
moderately flow pronunciation, audible throughout 
the church, but not overſtrained ; appropriate to the 
ſeveral parts of the ſervice, but free from affected 
emphaſis; and that earneſt and impreſſive folemnit 
of manner which proves the heart of the Miniſter to 
be engaged in his employment, are qualifications of 
the higheſt importance. This remark muſt be ex- 
tended to the recital of the baptiſmal office, and of 
other ſimilar parts of the book of common prayer ;. 
which are ſometimes read with ſo much haſte and ir- 
reverence, as to loſe all appearance of being offices 
of religion. | 
With reſpe& to the compoſition (o) of ſermons, 


the 
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(e) See Archbiſhop Secker's Third Charge to the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe of Canterbury; and Mr. Paley's Advice to the young Cler- 
gy of the Dioceſe of Carliſle. The following extract from the lat- 


ter 
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. 
the only obſervations proper to be ſuggeſted in this 
place are, they ſhould be plain, and that they ſhould 
be Chriſtian diſcourſes. . 
A fermon which is above the capacity of the con- 
regatipn to which it is addreſſed is uſeleſs or diſguſt- 
ing. In almoſt every congregation the poor and un- 
learned form by much the larger part; and, univer- 
fally, the meaning of the preacher mult be caught 
at once, or it is totally loſt. Hence the peculiar 
neceſſity of plainneſs in propounding the ſubje to be 
diſcuſſed, and in the manner of treating it. Our 
rule therefore, while it requires, in diſcourſes ad- 
dreſſed to ordinary congregations, a ſimple and per- 
fectly obvious arrangement, and, in moſt caſes, the 
profeſſed diviſion of the ſubject into a few general 
heads; proſcribes the bewildering multiplicity of 
ſubdiviſions, frequently deſtitute of actual diſtinction, 
which was common among eminent divines early in 
the preſent century; together with all long and com- 
plicated ſentences, obſcure metaphors, refined orna- 
ments of language and compoſition, learned references 
to Pagan philoſophers and Chriſtian fathers, and 
prolix digreſſions from the main topics ſuggeſted by 
. | 
Again : Let not the ſermons of a Miniſter of the 
Goſpel be moral treatiſes appealing chiefly to maxims 
of natural reaſon, Md abſtra& ethical ſpeculations, 


ter performance deſerves particular attention, I am far from re- 
** fuſing you the benefit of other men's labours; I only require that 
they be called in, not to flatter lazineſs, but to aſſiſt induſtry. 
* You find yourſelf unable to furniſh a ferinon every week; try to 
„ compoſe one every month. Depend upon it, you will confult 
% your own ſatisfaction as well as the edification of your hearers; 
„ and that, however inferior your compolitions may be to thoſe of 
& others in ſome reſpects, they will compenſate for many defects by 
«a cloſer application to the ways and manners, the actual thoughts, 
e reaſoning, and language, the errors, prejudices and vices, the ha- 
66 wy characters, and propenſities of your congregation, than can 
„be expected from boriowed diſcourſes.” Fe 
ä 2 
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and neglecting the inſpired precepts and the charac- 
teriſtic doctrines of Chriſtianity. © We (p) have in 
fact loſt many of our people to ſectaries, by not 
« preaching in a manner ſufficiently evangelical ; and 
« ſhall neither recover them from the extravagances 


« into which they have run, nor keep more from 


« going over to them, but by returning to the right 
way, and declaring all the counſel of God.“ 
Reflections () have been made upon us, of diffe- 
rent natures and with different views, on account 
« of theſe things, by Deiſts, by Papiſts, by brethren 
« of our own, which it is eaſy to ſhew have been 
much too ſevere. But the only complete vindica- 
« tion of ourſelves will be to preach fully and fre- 
« quently the doQrines, which we are unjuſtly ac- 
e cuſed of caſting off or undervaluing ; yet fo as to 


© reſerve always a due ſhare of our diſcourſes, which 


e it is generally reported ſome of our cenſurers do 
* not, for the common duties of common life, as did 
&« our Saviour and his Apoſtles. But then we muſt 
* enforce them chiefly by motives peculiarly Chrif- 
„tian; I will not ſay only by ſuch ; for the Scrip- 
* ture adds others.” | _ 
The remarks already made concerning the readin 

of the liturgy are applicable to the delivery of ſer- 
mons. And to them 1t may be added, that as preach- 
ing is that part of the public ſervice in which the 
Miniſter is moſt liable to be enſnared by vanity and 
the deſire of applauſe ; it ſhould be his uniform en- 
deavour, that all perſonal confideratiens be loſt in a 
deep. ſenſe of the awful functions in which he is en- 
gaget. | | 
Another very important branch of the duty of a 
Clergyman, yet one which, it is to be feared, is fre- 
_ quently neglected, is the private inſtruction of his 


(p) Archbiſhop Secker's Charges, 3d edition, London, 1780, p. 
299. | 
70 Ibid. p. 237. . 
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pariſhioners. Every Clergyman, at his ordination, 
folemnly promiſes to uſe towards thoſe wha ſhall be 
entruſted to his care, not only public but private mg. 
nitions, as need ſhall require, and occaſion ſhall be given. 
The uſes of private inſtruction are manifold ; and its 
place is not to be ſupplied by the moſt able and ear. 
neſt diſcourſes from the pulpit. In his private ad. 
dreiles, the Miniſter of a pariſh reaches thoſe who 
abſent themſelves from his public labours; and af. 
fects others whom thoſe labours have failed to con- 
vince and reform. He ſeizes the fit moment, when 
the mind is diſengaged from preſſing avocations, or 
the heart ſoftened by calamity. He adapts his pro- 
ceedings to the particular caſe of the individual; he 
enters into his ſituation, feelings, and habits ; he 
obviates prejudices, he rectifies miſconceptiohs, he 
reſolves doubts, he quiets ſcruples, he repels excuſes 

and evaſions, the exiſtence of which he had not even 
ſuſpected. He comes cloſely to the point; and preſſes 
his arguments with a degree of ſtrict and undeviat- 
ing, application to the thoughts and defects of the 
perſon with whom he is converſing, which it would 
have been improper to aim at, and impoſſible to at- 
tain, in a diſcourſe to a public congregation. "He 
probes the heart to the bottom, placing before the 
eyes of the vicious the preciſe image of their depra- 
vity; encouraging the timid, confirming the irreſo- 
lute; and eſtabliſhing the devout in their piety ; and 
experiencing at the ſame time, for he can ſcarcely 
fail in ſome degree to experience, a reciprocal im- 
preſſion from his own precepts on his own breaſt. 
The inſight which a Clergyman acquires into the 
ſtate of his flock, in the courſe of his private exer- 
tions, is of eſſential ſervice in promoting the efficacy 
of his public preaching, by guiding his judgment 35 
to the topics to be ſelected for ſermons, and as to the 
manner of treating them. Among the beneficial et- 
fects reſulting from private inſtruction, another mult 


yet 
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yet be mentioned. In proportion as this duty 1s leſs 
oſtenſibly impoſed on the Miniſter than the ſtated 

rformance of the weekly ſervice of the church, 
his activity will bear, in the apprehenſion of his pa- 
riſhioners, the marks of more genuine and affecti- 
onate ſolicitude for their welfare; and will therefore 
be likely, while it raiſes him in their eſtimation and 
regard, to have a powerful influence on their hearts 
and conduct. And though it be a duty which a 
young Clergyman will find it difficult at firſt to diſ- 
charge to his ſatisfaction, perſeverance will render it 
eaſter to him every day, „ F200) On FO 

Private diſcourſe on the ſubject of religion is par- 
ticularly applicable to the fick; and is to a certain 
degree preſcribed in the offices provided for their uſe 


m the book of common 'prayer. Sickneſs naturally 


diſpoſes the mind to ſeriouſneſs and reflection; and, 
by withdrawing its attention and looſening its attach- 


ment from the objects of the preſent woyld, fits it for 
eſtimating according to their real importance the con- 


cerns. of that which is to come. A Clergyman 


who is deeply impreſſed with the awfulneſs of the 


charge which his miniſtry lays upon him, and re- 
members that „there (7) is joy in the preſence of 


the angels of God over one ſinner that repenteth,”” 


will not ſuffer his pariſhioners to want his inſtruc- 


tions at the moment when they are likely ro be re- 
ceived with more than common gladneſs and effect. 


He will ſpeak to them with plainneſs the great truths 
of the Goſpel; he will adapt his exhortations, his 
counſel, his reproofs, to the paſt actions and the pre- 


ſent ſtate of the individual whom he addreſſes. And 


while he ſhews to him every mark of that compaſſi- 


onate tenderneſs which his ſituation demands, he will 


beware of an error into which Clergymen are not un- 


frequently led by mikaken pity, that of affording 


4 (r) Luke xv. 10. 


ground- 
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groundleſs conſolations and unwarrantable hopes to 
the ſick; and of thus teaching their liſtening relations 
to believe, that a few days of ſorrow and contrition 
on a death-bed are ſufficient to wipe away the guil 
of a long and vicious life. AT nl 
But private inſtruction is not to be confined ta the 
chambers of infirmity and diſeaſe. The healthy and 
robuſt are perhaps thoſe who ſtand in the greateſt 
need of it. They may be forgetting the reſolutions 
and breaking the promiſes which they formerly made 
in fickneſs; or, having ſeldom been reminded of 
their mortality by confinement and pain, may be im- 
merſed in worldly buſineſs or in finful courfes, and 

- thoughtleſs of future judgment. Caſual meetings, 

and viſits purpoſely. made and repeated, will afforda 

- Clergyman ample opportunities of endeavouring to 
' awaken and reclaim them. He makes the attempt 
perhaps, and fails. It was his duty however to 
make it. And how does he know but that the feed 
which he has ſown, though now it appears inert and 

lifeleſs, may ſpring up and bear fruit heredfter ? Let 

him not deſpair too ſoon, nor content himſelf with 

a ſingle trial. Circumſtances may change for the 


better, and a ſecond or a thiyd eflort be. ſucceſsful; . 
It was undouþbtediy the direction of our Saviour to 
the firſt preachers of his religion, “not to caſt their 
* pearls before ſwine: and it is à direction ſtill to 
> be remembered. But thoſe whom God permits to 
live, his Miniſters ſhould. be very flow, to pronounce 
irreclaimable. ' A conſcientious. Clergyman will bear 
in mind, that the ſalvation of the illiterate and indi- 
gent man is not leſs valuable in the ſight of God than 
that of the rich and the learned; and will not be led 
by pride to negle& the poor, or to, treat them with 
ſuperciliouſneſs in the courſe of his private inſtruc- 
tions. Neither will he be deterred from privately 


GS i — N80 - © — — — — — — pop — 2822 © — — — 


addreſſing particular individuals among his pariſnion- | 
ers, on the ſubject of vices with which they are noto- 


Tioully 


- 
1 * 
> 


riouſly chargeable, by the mere circumſtance of their 
being wealthy, or m elevated ſtations, or voluntary 
contributors to his own annual emoluments. Honeſt 
and difintereſted boldneſs in the path of duty is one 
of the firſt qualifications of a Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
But let his whole conduct be the evident reſult of 


piety and conviction, and plainly. animated by the 


ſpirit of brotherly love. Let his admonitions be con- 
veyed in a ſuitable manner, and at ſeaſons prudently 
_ choſen; and let them, in general, be kept permanent- 
ly ſecret from the world. Let him neither be diſ- 
concerted nor irritated by negle& ; nor even by 
open rudeneſs, contempt, and injurious recrimina- 
ton. : . | | 

The inſtruction. of young perſons previouſly to 
their being confirmed is an important branch of cle- 
rical duty. Care ought to be taken not merely that 
they ſhall be able. accurately to recite the church 
catechiſm, but that they ſhall be competent to give 
a clear account of the doQrines and of the leading 
precepts. which it contains; and ſhall alſo underſtand 


the full import of the rite in which they are about to 


bear a part. Numbers of them will be altogether 
deficient in theſe qualifications, if the Clergyman is 
too indolent or too- careleſs to take the pains of re- 
peatedly directing the attention of parents to the ſub- 
ject; and of explaining to the children in familiar 
language the ſeveral parts of the catechiſm, and of 
the office of confirmation; and of again and again 
examining them individually before they are preſent- 
ed to the Biſhop. The impreſſions thus ntade on their 
jopng minds may frequently be ſtrengthened and 
N durable by ſubſequent converſation and 
advice. : 

The catechiſing of children is a practice required 
by the canons from the Miniſter of a pariſh. In many 
places the backwardneſs of parents to ſend their chil- 
dren, joined to other cauſes, has occaſioned it to be 

„%%% diſ- 
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\diſcontinued. The inſtitution of Sunday ſchools is 
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admirably adapted ro remedy this defect; and on that 


account, as well as by accuſtoming the riſing gene. 


ration to regular attendance on public/worſhip, and 
to habits of early piety, deſerves the warmeſt ſup- 
port of the parochial Clergy. Every Miniſter of a 
pariſh, in which no Sunday ſchool is eſtabliſhed, 
ſhould make it his obje& to procure the immediate 


eſtabliſhment of one or more, unleſs ſome very pe- 


culiar circumſtances render the plan unneceſſary; 
and when they are eſtabliſned, he ſhould carefully 
ſuperintend them. He will there find a number of 
catechumens colleded before him. By occafional, 
yet ſufficiently frequent, examinations he will enſure 
their being taught not merely to repeat, but to un- 


derſtand; and by the judicious diſtribution of little 


rewards will excite a laudable deſire to excel in re- 
gularity, diligence, obedience, knowledge, and piety. 
Where charity-ſchools of other deſcriptions exiſt, 
the Clergyman of the place, by gebn ſimilar 


attention upon them, commonly gexforms an office 


no leſs acceptable to the truſteẽs, than beneficial to 


the young perſons concerned. 


St. Paul's admonition to Archippus, Take heed 


6 to the miniſtry (5) which thou haſt received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfil it,” ſhould be regarded by 


every Miniſter of the Goſpel as addreſſed to himſelt. 


A Clergyman, by frequently comparing his conduct 


ordination, 


(7) with the may Ke into which he entered at his 
ſtry. But there are few methods by which he can 


form a truer eſtimate of the degree in which he dil- 


{s) Coloff. iv 17. | | | . 
(.) A ſettled habit of carefully reading the office of ordination, 


and iallituting this compariſon at certain periodical ſeaſons, as in the 


Ember weeks, in every year, is earneſtly and with great juſtice fe. 
commended by Archbiſhop Secker in his Inſtructions to Candidates 


for Orders; and by Biſhop Burner in his Paſtoral: Care; Glaigo 


1762, p. 101, 102. 


charges 


pay diſcern how far he tulfils his mini- 
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charges his duty, than by conſidering what would be 
the conduct of St. Paul, if now alive; and placed in 
all reſpects in his circumſtances and ſituation. The 


conduct which the Apoſtle required of Chriſtian 


Miniſters in his own time is ſtated in the directions 

(directions equally applicable at the preſent day) 
| which he gave to his favourite pupil. I chatge (u) 
s thee before God and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who 
« ſhall judge the quick and dead at his appearing in 
« his kingdom ; preach the word; be inſtant in ſea- 
*« ſon, out of ſeaſon;” (not only at the ſtated periods 
of worſhip, but-at all other times when fit opportu- 
nities occur; not only when your exertions will be 
taken kindly, but even when they will raiſe difplea- 
ſure and give offence, if yet they appear likely on 
the whole to do good ;) “ reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
* with all longſuffering and doctrine.“ Be thou an 


* ſation, in, charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in purity. 
„Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 

doctrine; meditate upon theſe things; give thyſelf 
* wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear unto 
* all, Take heed unto thyſelf, and unto thy doct- 
* rine; continue in them; for in doing this thou ſhalt 
* fave both thyſelf and them that hear thee.” How 
ſtrictly conformable! the conduct of St. Paul himſelf 
was to theſe injunctions appears incidentally in various 
parts of his own writings; and ſtill more clearly in 
the book of the Acts of the Apoſtles. Hence he 
could confidently appeal to the elders of the Church 
of Epheſus,” when he bade them farewell with a fore- 
boding that. be ſhould never ſee them more, for their 
teſtimony of his zeal and perſeverance in the execu- 
tion of his office; taking them to record (), that for 
the ſpace of three years during which he had been 
among them, he had not ceaſed to warn every one 
(u) 2 Tink 39. 1;2 .; fa} 4 Im. wi 12—16. 

(y) Adds xx. 17, &c. 
night 


«example (x) of the believers, in word, in conver- 
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* night and day with tears; that he had kaje back 
nothing that was profitable unto them, but had 
** ſhewn and taught them publicly, and from houſe 
* to houſe; and that he was pure 2) from the blood 
„of all men, for tbat he had not ſhunned to declare 
& unto them all the counſel of God. Well therefore, 
after the example which he. had given them, might 
he deliver to them, and through them to the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel in all ages, that ſolemn charge: ake 
e heed. unto yourfelves, and to all the flock, over 
„ wyhich the Holy Ghoſt hath made you overſeers, 
© to feed the — of God, which he hath pur. 
ce chafed with his own blood. n And well might he 
exclaim with holy joy, when, believing the time of 
his departure to be at hand, he looked back on 25 
paſt labouris: I have fought a good fight (a); I 
* have finiſhed my courſe; I have kept the faith. 
4 Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
5 righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous | 
„Judge, ſhall give me at that day. „ 5 
Among St. Paul's inſtructions to Timothy, which 
have recently been quoted, we find this direction, 
that he ſhould exhibit in his own life a, ſhining pat- 
tern of all thoſe Chriſtian virtues which he inculcat- 
ed on his hearers. A direction of the ſame kind is 
given by St. Paul to Titus, with an intimation of the 
beneficial conſequences which - the obſervance, of it 
would produce in filencing and in precluding calum- 
nious imputations which would otherwife at once af- 
feQ the preacher himſelf, and prevent the reception 
and efficacy of his dotrine, ein ail things (66) 
„ ſhew thyſelf a pattern of good works; in doctrine 


20 80 Ezekiel, c. iii. ver. 18. „Son of man, I have 
& made thee a watchman to the 3 75 of Iſrael.— If thou ſpeakeſt 
% not to warn the wicked from bis wicked way to ſave his life, he 
„ ſhall die in his iniquity, but his blood wilt I require at thy hand.” 

(as) 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. (3b) Titus it. 7, 8. (cc) Marth. v. 16. 


". $6 ſhewing 
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« ſhewing uncortuptneſs, gravity, fincerity, ſound 
« ſpeech that catinot be condemned; that E that is 
« of the contrary part may be aſhamed, having no 
e evil thing to ſay of you.” Our Saviour had pre- 
vioully given fimilar inſtructions to his Apoſtles ; and 
had Expreſsly pointed out the influence, which their 
vittuous lives would have in promoting the diffuſion 
of Curiſtianity. Let your light (cc) ſo ſhine before 
« men, that they may ſee your good works, at 

et your Father which 


* 


ful ih a meaſure beyond computation. Thoſe who 
are enemies to the Chriſtian faith will not fail to ſeize 


the advantage afforded them ; they will aſcribe to the 


clerical order in general the faults of the individual; 
they will profeſs, perhaps they will believe, that he 


who openly difregards the precepts of the religion 


which he teaches, knows it to be an impoſture; and 
will thus be conffrmed and hardened in their own 
(dd) infidetity. Thoſe Chriſtians who are leading 
* 8 | immoral 

(te) Matth. v. 16. | | „ 
(4) On this pvifir the authority of Biſhop Burnet is very 8 
Speaking of unbelievers (Preface to the Paſtoral Care; Glaſpow, 
1762, p. 13), he ſays: Now this I am forced to declare; that 
* having had much free converſation with many that have been fatally 
© eorrupred that way, they have very often-owned to me that nothing 

© promoted this fo much in them, as the very bad opinion which the 

© took up of Clergymen of all fides : they did nor ſee in them th 
« ftrineſs of life, that contempt of the world, that zeal, that 
* meekneſs, humility, and charity, that diligence and earneſtneſs 
* with relation to the great truths of the Chriſtian religion, which 
_ © they reckoned they would moſt certainly have if they themfelyes 
* firmly believed it: therefore they concluded that thofe, whoſe bu- 
© fineſs. it was more ſtrictly to enquire into the truth: of their reli- 
gion, kriew that it was not ſo certain as they themſelves for other 
* ends endeavoured to make the world believe it was; and that 
though for carrying on of their own authority or fortunes, which 
bs in otie word they call their trade, they feemed to be vety poſitive 
in affirming the truth of their doErine ; yet they in their own 
| Ie hearts 


6 | works, and glorify 
is in heaven.” The effects of 
poſitive vice in the conduct of a Clergyman are bane-. 
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immoral lives will not omit to juſtify their vices b 
the example of their Miniſter; and will probably 
conclude, in oppoſition to his ſtricter language from 
the pulpit, that the Goſpel, having no higher aim 
and purpoſe than to raiſe its followers to à certain 
moderate degree of virtue, ſpeaks of the neceſſity of 
univerſal holineſs merely with a view of bringing 
them up to the requiſite ſtandard; and that if men 
lead tolerably decent lives in moſt reſpects, not much 
. enquiry will be made hereafter concerning the indul. 
gence of a few favourite fins. The radical principle 
of the Chriſtian religion will thus be diſcredited and 
rendered inefficacious by his immorality. And fur- 
ther, his influence in his pariſh will be loſt ; his cha- 
racter will be rendered contemptible; his capacity of 
'diſcharging official duties with effe& will be radically 
Impaired ; his public inſtructions, if he is not aban- 
doned beyond compunction, will be narrowed and 
enervated by ſecret ſname; and private admonitions 
he will not dare to deliver, for fear of being anſwer- 
ed by juſt recrimination. Failings however which 
fall ſhort of groſs vice are ſufficient to lower in a very 
great degree the credit of a Clergyman, to diminiſh 
the utility of his labours, and to countenance general 
iüimputations on his order, and on Chriſtjanity. The 
eyes of men are upon him, ſolicitous to pry into his 
defects and weakneſſes. Habits and actions, which 
pals.uncenſured in perſons of other profeſſions, will 
be noticed in him not merely with that ſuperior de- 
gree of blame which they deſerve in conſequence of 
the nature of his office, but often with extreme and 
unmerited ſeverity, Hence the duty of * avoiding 
all appearance of evil“ is particularly incumbent on 
him. If he ſhews marks of levity and affectation in 
„hearts did not believe it, ſince they lived fo little ſuitably to it, 
„and were ſo much ſet on raiſing themſelves by it, and fo little on 


te advancing the honour of their profeſſion by an exemplary piety.” 


his 
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his manners, or of lurking vanity in his dreſs ; if 


he is fond of gratifying his palate with delicacies, 
and becomes a critic in the ſcience of eating and 
drinking; if he is noted for attachment to field di- 
verſions, or frequents the circle of diſfipated amuſe- 
ments ; thoſe, who are in their hearts the leaſt anxi- 
ous for the character of the clerical profeſſion, will 
be among the foremoſt to expoſe him to ridicule and 
ſcorn. | 3 
In every part of his private and domeſtic conduct 
a, Clergyman who is ſincerely deſirous of leadin 
others to obey the Goſpel, will ſnew himſelf deeply 
penetrated with a ſenſe of-religion. He will earneſt- 
ly endeavour, as he is directed by (ze) St. Paul, and 
as he has promiſed at his ordination, © to frame 
& (ff) and faſhion his family, as well as himſelf, 
* according to the doctrine of Chriſt, that both 
“% may be wholeſome examples and patterns to his 
* flock.” His manner of living will not only be 


' ſuited to his circumſtances, but characteriſed by mo- 


deration, plainneſs, and ſobriety ; his children will 
be trained to early piety and an intimate knowledge 


of the Scriptures ; and his whole houſehold habitu- 


ally excited to the fear and love of God by family 
prayer, as well as by a conſtant attendance on the 
public duties of Chriſtianity. Though prudent and 
ſele& in his ſociety, he will maintain a friendly and 
familiar intercourſe with all claſſes of his pariſhio- 
ners, without ſervility towards the rich, or arrogance 
towards the poor. He will not omit thoſe occaſions, 
which the courſe of caſual converſation even in 
mixed companies not unfrequently affords, of dif- 
ſuading from folly, extravagance, and vice; ſome- 
times by a direct compariſon of the purſuits and 
practices in queſtion with Chriſtian principles ; and 

ſometimes, as the time and circumſtances may ren- 


(ze) 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5. 11, 12. (ff) Sce the Office of Ordination. 
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der adviſable, by a leſs pointed reference to religion, 
and a more ample ſtatement of the preſent uneaſineſz 
and miſery which they produce. He will always be 
ready, either when ſolicited, or, if fit opportunities 
preſent themſelves, without ſolicitation, to aſſiſt his 
pariſhioners with his counſel and advice, to concili. 
ate differences, and to prevent contention. He will 
be liberal, as far as his fituation will poſſibly admit, 
in charity to the poor, and eſpecially to the fick; 
adapting the relief which he affords (gg) to their 
ſeveral wants. Theſe acts of compaſſion: and kind. 
. Heſs are not only of great advantage to the perſons 
who are the objects of them; but they alſo concili. 
ate to a Clergyman that general reſpec and eſteem, 
which adds double force to his public and private 
_ Inſtructions. | | FO 
Abuſes which take place in the adminiſtration of 
parochial affairs may frequently be corrected by the 
prudent interpoſition of the Clergyman ; and by his 
influence with thoſe who are either not intereſted in 
their continuance,” or not obſtinately averſe to co- 
operate in redreſſing them. Of this nature are par. 
tiality in the diſtribution of money colleQed at the. 
ſacrament ; the careleſs management or perverſion 
of charity eſtates; and the negle& ſometimes ſhewn 
by overſeers towards poor families in real diſtreſs. 
His interference too has a peculiar propriety, when 
they whoſe immediate concern it is to maintain the 
church in ſubſtantial repair, and in a ſtate of neat- 
neſs, and well furniſhed with books and other appen- 
dages of divine worſhip, are inattentive to their 
duty. But let him take care that his pariſhioners 
may not be ſupplied with a pretext for excuſing their 


(gg) It ſometimes happens that a Clergymas poſſeſſes ſuſſicient 
medical knowledge to enable him to affiſt many of his poor pariſh: 
ionets with the gift of fome ſimpfe medicines. The diftribution of 
ſmall religious tracts may commonly be one very uſeful branch of a 

. Clergyma s chariry. 1 


own 


own parſimony, by finding him tardy or avaricious 
in repairing that part of the fabric, the ſupport of 
which is by law required of the Miniſter; or by ſee- 
ing him impoveriſh and commit waſte on his glebe, 
and ſuffer his parſonage houſe and the buildings an- 
nexed to it to fall into decay, leaving his ſucceſſors 
to the inadequate remedy of (++) dilapidations. 


On the contrary, while he is cautious not to lay a - 
burthen on future incumbents, by making the houſe 


which they are to inhabit too large in proportion to 


the income of the living ; let-him improve it, if he 


is a man of affluence, to the extent of that limit, for 
their ſakes if not for his own (ii). FEY 


There is no circumſtance which ſo often diſturbs: . 


the harmony that ſhould ever ſubſiſt between a Cler- 


gyman and his pariſhioners, as contention reſpect- 


ing tithes. Many objections are urged, and not with- 
out reaſon, againſt this mode of providing for the 


Clergy, as being injurious to the progreſs of agri- 
cultural induſtry. But this is the leaſt important of 


its bad effects. The heart-burnings excited by it, 
the heats, the animoſities, the quarrels, the ſpirit of 


rooted averſion long furviving the conteſt which pro- 


_ duced it, and frequently diſplaying itſelf in an 
obſtinate deſertion of public worſhip ſo long as 


(3b) This remedy is often imperfect, when the deceaſed Clergy- 


man has left property ſufficient to anſwer every demand. For his 
ſucceſſor may find himſelf obliged to accept from the executors 
what is by no means a compenſation, rather than incur the charge 
of urging his juſt claim by courſe of law. And if he reſorts to the 
Jaw, though he may recover what, if applied in time, would have 
prevented the damage from taking place; he can ſcarcely expect to 
gain what will fully repair it, or to gain any thing without expenſe. 
he money recovered muſt be expended on the buildings within 
wo years. Blackſtone, iii gt. N | Re 
(ii) To ſaggeſt to a Clergyman the neceſſity of ferupulous care in 
teping the parochial regiſter may ſeem too minute a caution, But 
the greateſt attention. ought to be ſhewn'to reader a record complete 


and accurate, the teſtimony of which may be deciſive in future 
liigations. | 


the 
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the obnoxious Miniſter continues on the living; 
theſe are conſequences which in their tendency are 
ſubverſive of all religion, and ſtrike at the root of 
the very purpoſe for which eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh. 
ments are inſtituted. Until fome more eligible me. 
thod of ſupporting the Clergy is adopted by the Le. 
giſlature, it remains the duty of every Clergyman to 
endeavour to obviate the evils attending that which 
now ſubſiſts. But kndneſs on the part of a Clergy. 
man in conſulting, even at ſome loſs to himſelf, the 
convenience of his pariſhioners in the management 
of his tithes; and that cautious moderation in his 
demands (&), which not only implies a mind un- 
_ tainted by avarice, but a ſolicitude likewiſe to make 
every reaſonable ſacrifice rather than to have the 
ſphere of uſefulneſs narrowed by diſſenſions, is by no 
means always ſufficient to ſecure him from the ne- 
_ ceſlity of conteſt. The rights which are invaded or 
- withheld may be of ſo mueh importance to himſelf; 
and alſo to his ſucceſſors, for whom he is bound to 
regard himſelf as in ſome reſpeQs a truſtee ; that he 
may be obliged in conſcience to defend or reclaim 
them, at the riſk, or even with the certainty, of con- 
ſiderable expenſe. He ſhould abſtain however from 
making any demand, until he has laid the matter be- 
fore able adviſers, and has ſufficient ground to be 
ſatisfied that it is juſt and reaſonable. And in en- 
deavouring to attain his object, let him try the effect 
of private repreſentations to individuals; of public 
diſcuſſion with the parties aſſembled; of propoſals of 
referring the matter to arbitration; in ſhort of every 
method, rather than of law. If compelled to apply 


(ZE) It is juſtly alleged as a proof of the general moderation of 
the Clergy on the ſubject of tithes, that of ſeven hundred ſuits on 
account of tithes brought by them into the Court of Exchequer 
from the year 1660 to 1713, fix hundred were decided in their fa- 
Cubes, p. 19;w»vi·. 
to 
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to a Court of Juſtice as his laſt reſource, let him till 
be careful to retain a kind and chriſtian temper to- 
wards all his opponents, and to make due allowances 
for prejudices and illiberality reſulting from igno- 
rance, ſtupidity, and ſuſpicion. In every period of 
the ſuir let him be ready to offer and to embrace fair 
plans of accommodation. And it the ſtruggle is at 
length terminated by a judicial deciſion, let him not 


ſoured by diſappointment. ,- 
Coldneſs and diſlike are ſometimes: found to ſubſiſt 
between a Clergyman and ſuch of his pariſhioners as 


the former to beware, leſt any portion of it ſhould 
| ariſe from faulty diſpoſitions or conduct of his own. 
He will remember that the Bible is open to every 
Chriſtian ; that thoſe who differ from him in religi- 


for themſelves; and that © to their own maſter they 
« ſtand or, fall.” Mindful that he is himſelf conti- 
nually liable to decide amiſs, and abhorring all ty- 
ranny over the conſciences of men; yet neglecting 
no fit opportunities of pointing out with modelt 
frankneſs, to all whom he deems in error, whatever 
he thinks materially wrong in their faith and prac- 
tice; he will be © gentle unto all men (), in meek- 
* neſs inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe theniſelves;“ 


(4 2 Tim. ii. 24,25. 
Archbiſhop Secker's Oratio Synodalis, p. 365, cannot be ſufficiently 
&plauded. and inculcated. © Palam faciamus nos in omnes utcunque 
* diverſa ſentientes benevolè animatos eſſe, ut quidem ſumus. Quo- 
* tuſquiſque enim eſt noſtrüm, quin hanc rem fic ſecum reputet? 
© Errat quiſpiam? Mirum ni et ego: fed aut vocabulo tantùm, aut 
* fi re, innoxis Ertrat vehemenier ; ſed non continuò eſt hzre- 
„ ticus. Hereticus eſt: ſed Chriſtianus tamea, Ne Chriſtianus 
quidem: ſed homo faltem. Homo malus forſitan : ſed qui po- 


* cabit.”* * 
and 


be improperly elated by fucceſs, nor depreſſed and 


diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church. Ir is the part of 


ous opinions have an unqueſtionable right to judge 


Che truly Chriltian fpirit exhibited in the following paſſage of 


** terit in melius mutari. Fac denique non poſſe: Deus vindi- 
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and reſorting to that moſt effectual method of pre- 
venting thoſe under his care from falling off to other 


ſects, zealous induitry in the diſcharge of his pro- 


feſſional duties of every kind, he will eheriſſ in his 
own breaſt, and ſtrive to diffuſe among Chriſtians of 
alt perſuaſions, a fpirit of peace, harmony>and bro- 
therly love. 8 : 

The foregoing ſtatement of the various duties. of a 
parochial Miniſter clearly imphes the general obliga- 
tion of reſidence. Habitual reſidence on the ſpot is 


eſſential to his being able effeRually to perform them. 


How far a temporary or permanent exemption from 
the general rule, in addition to thofe which the laws 


of the land (m) expreſsly allow, may be reaſonably 


anted in a particular caſe, is a point to be decided 

y the Biſhop of the dioceſe. But fuch exemptions 
wilt never be fought by a conſetentious Clergyman, 
except under extraordinary circumſtances. A Cu- 
rate has neither the authority in inſtructing and re- 


. proving which the actual pofleffor of the living has, 
nor the fame ability to be charitable. He 1s not im- 


probably a much younger man, and commonly there- 
fore has leſs knowledge and experience; and is leſs 
likely to be impreffed with a ſtrict and ſerious ſenſe 
of his momentous duties. And the uncertainty of 
his continuance in the cure, leſſens the foree of ſe- 


(mm) There are indeed caſes in which the law diſpenſcs with 
* holding two livings, and by conſequence allows abſence from one. 


Hut perſons ought to conſider well, ſuppoſing they can with inno- 


„ cence take the benefit of that law, whether they can do it on other 
e terms than their diſpenſation and their bond expreſſes, of preach- 
4% ing yearly: thirteen ſermons, and keeping two months hoſpitality 
sin the pariſh where they reſide leaſt. For the leave given them on 
<« theſe conditions is not intended to be given them, however legal- 
ly valid, if the conditions are neglected; always excepting where 
“ juſt impeciments. mo There are caſes likewiſe in which the 
0 non reſidence of perſons. who have only one living is permitted bj 
« law. But ſome of thele alſo are put under limitations, beyond 


which the permiſſion doth not reach.“ Secker's Charges, p. 


211. 
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veral ſubordinate incitements to induſtry and exem- 
plary eonduct. It is far better however, in general, 
that a Clergyman ſhould never viſit his pariſh at all, 
but have his place ſupplied by a reſident Curate; than 
that he ſhould live at the diſtance of ſix or eight 


mites from it, and from thenee take the whole care 


ol it himſelf. For the confequenee of the latter me- 
thod will almoſt invariably be, that he will foon ceaſe 
to viſit his parifhioners except on Sundays, and in 
very preſſing caſes at other times. They who have 
reſided at the diſtance of two or three miles only 
from their pariſh, know how many real impediments 
even that ſmall diſtance creates to the diſcharge of 
the duties of private inſtruction, and of friendly and 
improving intercourſe ; and how many pleas it fup- 


plies for indolence and negleck. If ſome cauſe, juſ- 


tifiable in itſelf, and recogniſed by proper authority, 
prevents a Clergyman from reſiding on his living; 
the importance of the duties to be performed by a 
ſubſtitute, and the difficulty both of finding a perſon 
diſpoſed to perform them with chriſtian zeal and ac- 
tivity, and of diſmiſhng a Curate however careleſs 
and inattentive, if at the ſame time he executes the 
functions preſcribed by law, and is not guilty of fla- 
grant and notorious vice; theſe are confiderations 
which ſhould render the non-reſident Miniſter much 
more fcrupulous than is often the cafe in the choice 
of his deputy. The Curate ought to be encouraged 
n the diſcharge of his duty, by a liberal (a) recom- 


(mn) The power of Biſhops in appointing the ſalaries of Curates 
requires to be! conſiderably enlarged. At prefent it is limited, even 
in che caſe of the large(} livings, to the very inadequate ſum of 5ol, 


per, annum. And that ſum was fixed as the maximum early in the 


reign of Queen Anne; ſince which time a prodigious diminution in 
dhe value ot money has taken place, ln. many parts of the kingdom 
the common earnings of a day labourer are now 20l. a year. A law 
watting that non-reſident Clergymen ſhould pay to their Curates 


one half of the clear revenue of the livings, might perhaps be ge- 
erally beneſicial. | 0 


penſe. 
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penſe. Nothing is more equitable than that he who 
undergoes the labour, ſhould enjoy an ample ſhare 
of the revenues of the office. In addition to his {a 
lary, he ought alſo to have the free uſe of the parſo. 
nage; both that he may be provided with a comfor. 
table habitation, and that the building may be pre. 
ſerved in a fit ſt ate, as to ſubſtantial repair and cheer. 
ful neatneſs, for future poſſeſſors of the living. The 
incumbent however, if it be poſſible, ſhould reſide 
occaſionally ; and at any rate ſhould keep a ſuperin- 
* tending eye over the conduct of the Curate, that he 
may ſtimulate, encourage, and adviſe him, as cir- 
cumſtances may require. He ſhould alſo appropriate 
ſome part of the profits which he receives himſelf 
from his living, to the benefit of the poor. And if 
he can properly conſign the allotted ſum to the dif. 


poſal of the Curate, the diſtribution of it will give 


the latter additional weight and eſtimation in the 
n e 
One of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt pluralities 


(oo), in the caſe where two pieces of preferment 


with cure of ſouls, either of which would be a de- 
cent ſupport to a ſeparate incumbent, are given to 
one Clergyman, is the conſequence which naturally 
follows; that he muſt be abſent at. leaſt half the year 
from one of the pariſnes. A conſiderate Miniſter of 
the Goſpel will be very flow to place himſelf in a ſi- 
tuation which adds to the charge for which he is re- 
ſponſible, and diminiſhes in an equal proportion his 


ability to fulfil it. And independently of this cir- 


cumſtance, a Clergyman, whoſe heart is fixed on its 
proper objects, will not only reject with abhorrence 
the idea of practiſing ſervile and unchriſtian arts to 
advance himſelf in his profeſſion; but will never be 


eager and very anxious for the acquiſition of prefer · 


. a ' i 

(0) See © Conſiderations on Pluralities,” ſubjoined to a volume 

of poſthumous Sermons, by Mr. Diſney; London, 1788; andthe 

life of the author prefixed. 5 5 
| | | ment. 
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ment. Even if a place in the higheſt rank of ecele- 


ſiaſtical promotion be at his option, he will be guided 


as to accepting or declining it, by the reſult of a ſe- 
rious and unprejudiced enquiry into his fitneſs for the 
office, the temptations with which it will be accom- 
panied, and their probable effects on himſelf and on 
A Clergyman ought to cultivate a friendly and edi- 
fying intercourſe with his clerical brethren ; and 
freely to - impart, when opportunities occur, to 
younger members of the profeſſion the benefits of 
his counſel and experience ; and, as far as his cir- 
cumſtances allow, to contribute to the relief of his 
diſtreſſed fellow-labourers in the Goſpel, and of their 
indigent widows and orphans. Let him be mode- 
rate in demanding, juſt in paying, and impartial in 
arbitrating, dilapidarions ; and careful to ſecure to 
his ſucceflors the poſſeſſion of all papers, records and 
other documents, which may be of uſe to them in aſ- 
certaining or ſupporting the rights of the living (9g); 
particularly if thoſe rights are likely to be brought 


into queſtion hereafter through any agreement or 


tranſaQtion of his own. But let not miſtaken good 
nature, nor the fear of giving offence, nor the diffi- 

culty of repelling importunate ſolicitation, lead him 
to be guilty of falſehood and to impoſe on his dio- 
ceſan, by ſigning an unmerited teſtimonial, or a fic- 
titious title, for any of his brethren ; or for any per- 
ſon who ſolicits admiſſion into orders. In many 
caſes from neceſſity, and in almoſt all caſes from ha- 


(2p) ** Nec indecorè appetentes erimus (modo fapefe, & bens 
* audire, atque adhiberi ſeriis negotiis cordi eſt) aut duldhs lucelli, 
aut gradus cujuſliber altioris. Non ſunt, experto credite, non 
" ſunt tanti vel honores, vel reditus ampliſſimi eceleſiaſticis deſtina- 
ti, at a quopiam enixè cupiantur. - Multum habent ſollicitudinis, 
„non param forsan invidiæ; veræ deleQationis nihil, niſi quories 
© occurrit, occurrit autem rars isfignis, benefaciendi occaſio.“ 
decker's Oratio Synodalis, p. 3688. | 
(27) See Secker's Charges, p. 155—157- 1 
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bit, à Biſhop repoſes very great confidence in the ac. 
counts which he receives from his Clergy concerning 
thoſe who ſeek admiſſion into orders, or employment 
and advancement in their profeſſion. If unworthy 
men therefore are ordained, or inveſted with offices 
in the church (events which are no leſs: misfortunes 
to the perſons themſelves, than to thoſe placed under 
their' care, and to the general interefts of religion and 
virtue), much diſgrace and much criminality attaches 
itfelt to the conduct of the Clergymen, who by care- 
_ leſs indifference, or by artifice and fraud, have con- 
tributed to place them in their reſpective ſituations. 
Theſe are canfiderations which deſerve more atten- 
tion than they commonly obtain. 1 

A Clergyman is bound by the nature of his profel- 
ſion, and by his expreſs promiſe at his ordination, to 
be diligent in ſearching the Scriptures, to make them 
his leading ſtudy, and to avail himſelf of collateral 
aids towards underſtanding them. The knowledge 
with which he entered into orders, if left to itſelf, 


Vill rapidly decline. From thofe who are bleſt with 
greater ahilities and the enjoyment of more leiſure 


than-others of their brethren, greater progreſs. in cri- 
_ tical erudition, deeper reſearches into eccleſiaftical 
hiſtory, a more intimate acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the primitive fathers of the Chriſtian church, - 
and a more agcurate inſight into the ſeveral objections 
urged againſt Chriſtianity by modern unbelievers, 
mayajuſtly be expected. There are few however who 
cannot-procure for their improvement in ſcriptural 
knowledge the aſſiſtance of uſeful commentators ; in 
conſulting of whom; no extraneous circumſtance, as 
their being ancient or modern, foreign or domeſtic, 
belonging or not belonging to the church of Eng- 


land, ſhould be permitted to prejudice the judgment 


againſt ſound argument and truth. But a regular 

ſtudy of the Bible, undertaken with the practical de- 

ſign of warming the heart with ſentiments. of piety 
"T0 an 


1 
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and holineſs, is ſtrictly required of every Clergyman. 
He who poſſeſſes not a devout frame of mind, devout 
views, and devout affections, will labour with little 
earneſtneſs to inculcate them on others. But he who 
is governed by a principle of ſteady and habitual 
piety, will feel the enlivening influence of it in every 
part of his conduct; in his public and in his private 
_ exertions as a Miniſter; in performing divine ſer- 
vice; in compofing ſermons; in delivering them 
from the pulpit; in the ſuperintendence of youth; 
in argumentative and in perſuaſive converſations on 
religious ſubjects with the intelligent; in familiar 
admonitions to the poor man, when he viſits him in 
his cottage, overtakes him going forth to his labour, 
or meets him returning from the field. And how 
ſhall this devout temper be attained by him, who 
negle&s continually to impreſs on his memory the 
precepts and the bright examples of piety recorded 
in the Scriptures ; the inſtructions and the animat- 
ing lives of Patriarchs, of Prophets, of Apoſtles ; 
and, above all; the commandments and the charac- 
ter of Jeſus Chriſt ? 3 
If circumſtances induce a Clergyman to enter into 
religious controverſy, let him bear in mind the me- 
rited diſgrace which polemical writers of all perſua- 
ſions have ſo frequently incurred; and learn to think 
humbly of himſelf, and charitably of his opponents. 
Let him © put away (rr) all wrath, and clamour, and 
* bitterneſs, and evil fpeaking, with all malice.” Let 
him contend as becomes a Chriſtian vindicating 
Chriſtianity. Let him guard. againſt being biaſſed 
by groundleſs prepoſſeſſions, or intereſted motives, 
in forming or in maintaining his opinions. Let 
him urge no argument farther than he ſincerely be- 
lieves it to be juſt and pertinent. Let 1m appre- 
Uate the reaſoning of his antagoniſt with cool and 


(rr) Epheſ. iv. 31. 
"A 2 diſpaſhonate 
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diſpaſſionate judgment, and with a mind anxious, 
not for victory, but for the diſcovery. and eſtabliſh. 
ment of truth; and openly retract his 2 ha ſenti. 
ments and aſſertions, if he becomes convinced that 
they were erroneous. = 1 85 
If a Clergyman engages in the taſk of education, 
let him remember that the duties which the owes to 
his pariſh are not diminiſhed by his new employ. 
ment ; and that the firſt duty which he owes to his 
pupils is deeply to impreſs them with the principles, 
and to train them to the practice, of religion. The 
former of theſe cautions is the more proper to be 
ſuggeſted, as exertions in raiſing his ſchool to emi- 
nence will promiſe a correſponding acceſſion of emo- 
lument, while increaſing induſtry in his parochial 
functions would be in that reſpe& unproductive; 
and the latter, as, in proportion to his diligence in 
advancing his pupils in learning, he is in' danger of 
being leſs mindful of attainments infinitely more im- 
portant to them than learning, and without which 
learning itſelf will never prove a bleſſing to the pol- 
ſeſſor. 5 wn: 
Finally, if a Clergyman ſhould in proceſs of time 
be led to entertain a perſuaſion that the fundamental 
tenets of the eſtabliſned church are repugnant to the 
Scriptures; let him not be impelled by a tenderneſs 
of conſcience needleſsly fearful of being ſeduced by 
intereſt and habit, to abandon his poſt without due 
conſiferation and enquiry. But let him not delay 
to bring bis dowbrs to the teſt of ſtrict and fair exa- 
_ mination. And if after the beſt exerciſe of his judg- · 
ment, not relying excluſively on itſelf, but aided by 
a careful review of the arguments of others, thoſe 
doubts ſhould ariſe to conviction, let him honeſtly 
and quietly retire from his ſtation in the eftabliſh- 
ment, whatever it may be; and ceaſe to receive 3 
ſalary for a ſervice, which he can no longer dil- 
charge with innocence and peace of mind. 11 
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III. It remains to ſubjoin a few obſervations on the 
peculiar duties of a Biſnop. Theſe duties relate to 
ordination ; the ſuperintendence of the Clergy ;: the 
uſe of his ecclefiaſticah patronage ; and his conduct 
as a member of the Houſe of Peers. : 

The power of ordination committed to 'Biſhops is 
in other words the power of ſelecting and nominat- 
ing the individuals, who are in proceſs of time to 
poſſeſs the whole preferment of the Church of Eng- 
land, from the moſt inconſiderable curacy to the 
moſt lucrative benefices and the moſt honourable ſta- 
tions; and to be the only authoriſed diſpenſers of 
religious inſtruction to all the members of that 
church from one - extremity of the kingdom to the 
other. A truſt of this extreme magnitude and im- 
portance calls for the greateſt integrity, vigilance, 
and exertion, in thoſe to whom it is conſigned. To 
lay hands ſuddenly (ss) on no man; to commit the 
office of a teacher to thoſe men alone who are 


worthy (it) of confidence; theſe are cautions which 


St. Paul did not think it needleſs to addreſs even to 
Timothy; and cautions which ought to be deeply 
imprinted on the mind of every modern Biſhop. 
As the extent of the dioceſes in this country renders 
it impoſſible for a Biſhop to have a perſonal know- 
ledge of the habits of life of the young men who ap- 
ply to him for ordination ; the law directs all the 
candidates to produce certain preſcribed teſtimonials 
of their good conduct. This care on the part of the 
Legiſlature is to be conſidered as intended to ſupply 
him with valuable information, which he might not 
otherwiſe have been able to obtain ; but not to ex- 


empt him from the obligation of furniſhing himſelf 
with any additional intelligence, which he has the 


means of procuring. He may. be acquainted with 
various facts altogether unknown to the perſons who 


(55) 1 Tim. v. 22. (1) 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
„ have 
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have ſubſcribed the teſtimonial. And although the 
ſubſcribers are men of reſpectable characters, they 


may have ſigned inadvertently, and without proper 


eonſideration; they may have been miſled by cul. 
pable good nature and miſguided pity ; they may 
have yielded to importunity and powerful ſolicita- 
tions; or they may have been miſinformed as te ſe. 
veral parts of the conduct of the perſon in queſtion, 
or miitaken in their judgment concerning them, 
All theſe are points to which it behoves the Biſhop 
to advert, in proportion as he has opportunities of 
aſcertaining the true ſtate of the caſe reſpecting 
them. That the legiſlature means him to take theſe 
circumſtances into the account, is evident from its 
permitting him (2) to reject any candidate, even 
without aſſigning a reaſon for his refuſal. The power 
of rejecting a candidate without ſpecifying any rea- 


ſon is indeed ſo open to abuſe, and liable to carry in 


practice ſo ſuſpicious an appearance, that it ſhould 
never be exerciſed except in very peculiar caſes. It 
muſt however be allowed to be poſſible that a Biſhop 
may have received intelligence, of the truth of which 
he is ſatisfied, under circumſtances which make it 
improper for him to. divulge it; and may thus be 
obliged to encounter the imputations which will 


uſually reſult from his ſilence. 


As no lawful means of diſcoyering the real charac- 


ter of perſons deſiring admittance into orders ſhould 
be neglected, it ſeems a very fit precaution in a Bi- 


ſhop univerſally to require the certificate known by 


the technical name of a Si quis, 


It is alſo the duty of a Biſhop to ſcrutiniſe the va- 
lidity of the titles for orders preſented to him; that, 
if any of them are fictitious and deluſive, ſhame may 
fall on thoſe who have ſigned them, as well as on the 
perſons in whoſe favour they were fabricated. 


(uu) Burn's Feclefaſt. Law, yol. iii, p. 32, 3d edit. 
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The literary and theological attainments of the can- 
didates are diſcoverable by the Biſhop himſelf. - In 
_ {oveſtigating them, though he may with propriety 
wail himſelf of the aid of his Archdeacon or Chap- 
lain; eſpecially when the number of young men to 
de examined is very large, or his own health un- 
equal to the whole labour, yet he ought. by no means 
to conſider the taſk as transferable at pleaſure from 
himſelf to his a ts; nor to cloſe his enquiries, 
until he is enabled fairly to decide from his own per- 
ſonal knowledge whether the candidate is, or is not, 
duly qualified for the: office which he ſolicits. 
By the refult of a deliberate and impartial ſurvey 
of the character and qualifications of the candidate, 
and by no other motive whatever, let the: Biſhop: be 
determined as to granting or refufing him admiſſion 
into orders, or advancement to a higher degree in 
the miniſtry. Let him not be afraid of exerciſing 
his diſcretion. . If the young man's pretenſions ought 
not to be allowed, let not the pain of giving him a 
temporary or permanent denial, nor the fear of of- 
tending his friends, or another Biſhop from whom 
he has received dimiſſory letters, nor even the ties 
of conſanguinity, be fuffered to have the ſlighteſt in- 
fiuence in the caſe. If on the other band he is a 
man of piety and of competent knowledge, let not 
the church be deprived of a uſeful Miniſter, though 
he ſhould not happen to have been educated at one 
of the univerſities. And let not the Biſhop omit the 
opportunities which his ſtation affords him, of im- 
preſſing on the minds of the approved candidates the 
lolemn nature of the office which they are about to 
undertake, and the awful reſponſibility annexed to 
nt. By exhortation, by advice, by recommending 
habits of life, ſuggeſting plans of ſtudy, and point- 
ing out improving books, ſeverally adapted to the 
ſituation and abilities of the individuals whom he 
addreſſes; let him contribute whatever is in his 
| | power 
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power towards rendering all of them zealous and 
uſeful Miniſters of religion. His inſtructions deli. 
vered warm from the heart, and at a ſeaſon which 
forms a memorable æra in the lives of thoſe to whom 
they are directed, will ſeldom be totally forgotten. 
Iyhe general ſuperintendence of the conduct of the 
Clergy of the dioceſe is a very important branch of 
epiſcopal duty. That a Biſhop may be enabled to 
perform it with fidelity and effect, it is indiſpenſably 
requiſite that he ſhould reſide very much in his dio. 
ceſe; and gain all poſſible inſight into the character 
and general behaviour of each individual Clergy- 
man. This knowledge is beſt obtained, and ought 
ever to be ſought, by perſonal intercourſe and inſpec- 
tion. When remoteneſs of fituation in ſome degree 
precludes the dioceſan from ſufficient occafions of 
judging. from his own obſervations ; let him call 
to his aid the information to be collected from con- 
fidential perſons reſident near the party concerned; 
appretiating it according to their means of learning 
his true character, and their freedom from prejudices, 
either in his favour or againſt him; and putting its 
accuracy to the proof by comparing together and 
contraſting the intelligence derived from different 
quarters. The periodical viſitations of a Biſhop, 
prudently conducted, will greatly increaſe his know- 
ledge of the ſtate of his dioceſe. And on this ac- 
count among others they ought not to be poſtponed 
beyond the cuſtomary time of their recurrence ; nor 
. hurried over, as if they were mere matters of trou- 
bleſome form, with eager precipitation. - And were 
; .a Biſhop to make an annual progreſs through a por- 
tion of his (xx) dioceſe in the intervals between the 
Fol general 


W 


xx) An admirable example of truly Chriſtian zeal and diligence 
in the diſcharge of epiſcopal duties has been exhibited by Biſhop 
Barnet. Not content with the uſual] triennial viſitations, 15 every 
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general viſitations ; his active vigilance would be well 
repaid by the exertions to which it would rouſe his 
Clergy, and the inſight which-it would afford him 
into their ſeveral diſpoſitions, attainments and pro- 
ceedings. And the confuſion which not unfrequent- 
ly takes place at preſent from the vaſt crowds aſſem- 
bling to be confirmed, inſomuch that numbers are 
unable to hear any of the queſtions propoſed to them, 
though calling for promiſſory replies on their part, 
would be altogether obviated. SLE: 

In reproving the negligent among the Clergy, and 
in the exerciſe of thoſe ſeverer powers with which 
the laws authoriſe him to proceed againſt the refrac- 
tory and the immoral ; let him not be ſwayed by the 
deſire of conciliating favour, nor by the dread of 
ineurring odium and exciting reſentment, from diſ- 
charging his duty with proper ſtrictneſs; and with 
an impartial regard to the merits of the caſe, what- 
ever be the ſituation and connexions of the indivi- 
duals in fault. What was the ſolemn injunction 
with which St. Paul cloſed his directions to Timothy 
reſpecting his conduct in cenſuring elders of the 
church? *I charge (yy) thee before God and the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the elect angels, that thou 


* obſerve theſe things, without preferring one before 


another; doing nothing by partiality.“ 
By the ſame ſpirit of impartiality ought a Biſhop 
to be actuated in exerciſing that degree of authority 


* ſummer, during ſix weeks, made a progreſs through ſome dif- 
* trict of his dioceſe, preaching and confirming from church to 


church; fo that, before the return of the triennial viſitation, he 


* became well acquainted with the behaviour of every incumbent. 


“He preached every Sunday in ſome church of the city of Salil- | 
© bury; catechifed, and inſt: uſted its youth for confirmation ; was 


© molt vigilant and ſtrict in his examination of candidates for holy 
orders; and was an invincible enemy to pluralities, and of coaile 
to non-xeſidence. Pcnnam's Tour in Scotland, 4to. Lon gon, 


1776, vol. ii. p. 373. note. 
() 1 Tim. v. 21. 
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which the laws give him, as to enforcing or diſpen(. 
ing with the reſidence of parochial Miniſters. Thi 


diſpenſing power ſhould never be exerciſed except 


very particular circumſtances ; nor the per. 
miſſion of abſence be continued longer than thoſe 
circumſtances exiſt (23). OT 
A Biſhop ſhould regard his eccleſiaſtical patronage 
as a fund entruſted to his diſpoſal, not for the emo- 
lument of undeſerving relatives, nor for the immo- 


derate aggrandizement even of his meritorious con- 


nections; not to reward e adherents; not to 


be diſtributed to ſerve intereſted views, or to court 
the favour of the great; but to be employed for the 
general advancement of religion and the encourage- 
ment of clerical deſert, particularly within, his own 
dioceſe. Men of piety and learning, whe have dil. 
* themfelves under his inſpection by zealous 
and exemplary conduct in the miniſterial office; and 
ſuch. of them eſpecially as are advanced in life, or 
have borne the preſſure of narrow incomes and large 
families, have the ſtrongeſt claims to his atten- 
tion. Care muſt at the ſame time be taken that the 


individual ſele&ed be ſuitable to the ſtation which le 


is to occupy, and to the place where he is to be fixed. 
And ſcarcely any conſiderations ſhould prevail on a 
Biſhop to give to one Clergyman two livings, either 
of which will ſupport a Miniſter of its own; or to 
confer one ſuch living on a perſon already holding 


another of that deſcription, except on the terms of 


his vacating that which he originally poſſeſſed. 


(zz) Some Biſhops are poſſeſſed of conſiderable authority as Viſitors 


of Colleges in the Univerſities; an authority which they are peculiar- 
ly bound to exerciſe with juſtice and impartiality, and with a marked 


5 


attention to the benefit of the ſocieties in queſtion ; ſince it is now 


- recopnifed as a principle of Jaw, that “ the Viſitor's determinations 

« are final, and Examinuble in no other court whatever.“ See 

Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 483, 484. EE | With 
| 5 l 
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With thoſe of his clergy who are diſtinguiſhed for 
piety and erudition, a Biſhop ought to cultivate a 
friendly and familiar intercourſe ;. exciting them to 
perlevering activity and diligence in their clerical 
functions, public and private, and to an uſeful appli- 
cation of their talents and literary acquiſitions. And 
with all bis clergy he ſhould maintain, as far as It is 
poſſible, ſuch a degree of intercourſe as may enable 
him faithfully and effeQually to diſcharge his official 
duties ; admoniſhing, counſelling, exhorting, as 
circumitances render expedient; and at the ſame 
time diſcountenancing groundleſs prejudices and un- 
chriſtian antipathies againſt perſons belonging to 
other tects, even though the behaviour of thoſe per- 
ſons ſhould be reprehenſible and acrimonious, and 
inculcating brotherly love towards the whole family 
of Chriſt, To his clergy of every degree his beha- 
viour ſhould be affable, kind, unaſſuming, and in 
every reſpect that of an affectionate fellow-miniſter of 
the Goſpel. Merit in the humbleſt ſtation ought not 
to eſcape his notice, nor paſs without his praiſe and 
encouragement. His brethren overtaken by calami- 
ties, their diſtreſſed widows, their indigent orphans, 
ſhould ſhare largely of that liberal charity which, in 
proportion to his revenue, he is ſtrictly bound to 
preſcribe to himſelt; and receive at his hand every 
propef mark of his readineſs and ſolicitude to pro- 
mote his welfare. How great may be the ſervices 
rendered to religion by a prelate at once reſpected 
and beloved ! ” 

According to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, a Biſhop com. 
monly delegates to others the management of his ſpi- 
ritual court and its concerns, Not that it is deſirable 
that he ſhould retain in his own hands the exerciſe 
of this branch of his juriſdiction. His power of 
controul however ought to be exerted, whenever op- 
portunities ariſe, in correcting abules exiſting in the 


proceedings , 


a % 
1 
1 
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'0 


proceedings of the court, and putting an end Win | 
© | poſitions practiſed by its officers (aaa). 


The conduct of a Biſhop in the adjuſtment of al 


. affairs in which his revenue is concerned, ought to 
be characteriſed not only by«moderation, but by x 
reaſonable degree of attention to the intereſts of his 
ſucceſſors; eſpecially when the proſpect of greatly 
augmenting his preſent emoluments may lay him un. 
der the temptation of attaining the object by mes. 
ſures likely to prove injurious to future occupiers of 
the ſee. The uncertainty of his continuance in the 
_ dioceſe affords him no excuſe for delaying to ex. 
pend, or for expending with reluctance, whatever i 
neceſſary for the ſubſtantial repair and decent or. 
nament of the epiſcopal manſion and its appen- 
—_ FO Es | 
A Biſhop's mode of life ought to be that of 2 
Chriſtian Clergyman. In him luxury and parade are 
Peculiarly out of character. Hoſpitality, we admit, 
in the primitive ages of the church, was a'qualifig- 
tion required in a Biſhop. - But what was that hoſpi- 
rality ? To give food and lodging to ſtrangers, efßẽé- 
cially to thoſe who travelled for the purpoſe of 
preaching and promoting the Goſpel, in countries 
where there exiſted no inns to receive them. The 
place of this no longer needed hoſpitality is now belt 
ſupplied by ample charities beſtowed in other ways, 
adapted to the exigences of, modern times. Some- 
thing however muſt be conceded to public expecda- 
tion, with reſpect to modes of7living ; and more 1s 
expected in ſome ſees than in others, in conſequence | 
of their great revenues and diſtinguiſhed eminence. 
And univerſally, a Biſhop ought to remember that it 


(ana) A Biſhop may ſometimes have occaſion to prevent impoſiti- 
ous in another quarter. I have heard of an inflance wherein a hi- 
ſhop's Secretary exacted an unauthoriſed gratuity, as a perquiſie 
for himſelf, from every young man who came to be ordained. 


* 
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is one part of his official duty to endeavour to im- 
rove his own Clergy. in particular, and the upper > 


ranks of the community in general, by his ſociety 


and example. But let him not forget that one of the 
Chriſtian virtues of which he is to ſet an example is 


moderation. Neither let company, or unneceſſary 


avocations of any kind, prevent him from habitually 
devoting himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scriptures; and 
to other theological purſuits, ſuited to his talents, 


or demanded by the circumſtance of the times. 


The general duties of Peers have already been ſo 
fully diſcuſſed in a chapter (550) ſet apart for the in- 
veſtigation of them, that little remains to be added 


on the conduct of Biſhops in their capacity of Lords 


of Parliament. The, rank and prerogatives attached 


to a ſeat in the Upper Houſe ſhould be regarded by a 


Biſhop in the ſame light as all other powers veſted 
in him by the Conſtitution; namely as deſtined to 


be employed for the advancement of morality and 


religion. Hence laws calculated to repreſs and 
chaſtiſe vice, to facilitate the diffuſion of knowledge, 
to accelerate the progreſs and increaſe the influence 
of religion, ſhould not only recejvg_ his warmeſt 
ſupport, but be introduced by him, as occaſions of- 
fer, to the conſideration of Parliament. The true 
intereſts of the Church to which he belongs ſhould 
experience his watchful protection. He ſhould de- 
fend them, however, without ſeeking to impoſe or 
to, continue needleſs or unwarrantable reſtraints on 
thoſe who diſſent from it; and without being led by 
timidity, or the fear of ſeeming to acknowledge an 
error, to reſiſt the (ccc) temperate amendment of any 


| | thing 

25 5 (39) Chap. v. | 

| (ee) © It is certainly the intereſt of an enemy to ſuffer the body 

to which he oppoſes e to lie under as many prejudices. 

and to be liable to as much cenſure as is poſſible: whereas every 

good and wiſe friend ſtudies to preſerve that body to which he 
„ - | „ unites 


Y 
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thing which he 212 be convinced is defective in the 
eſtabliſhment. A Biſhop ſhould not ſuffer his atten. 
dance in Parliament to encroach more than is requi. 
ſite on his reſidence in his dioceſe. And above all 
things let him beware of being turned aſide from the 
path which duty preſcribes to him as a legiſlator, by 
his connection with the perſons to whom he owes 
his elevation, or by the hopes of arriving at further 
preferment. A tranſlation is not an object on which 
he ought to ſet his heart. A parochial Clergyman 
will uſually render the greateſt ſervices to religion in 
a pariſh which has long witneſſed his virtues. And 
the influence and power of doing good, which a Bi. 
thop derives from a long and intimate acquaintance 
with his dioceſe are commonly ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe which a ſtranger would poſſeſs in it, and alfo 
than thoſe which he would himfelf poſſeſs in a ſtrange 
dioceſe; that he ſhould be actuated by higher mo- 
tives than thoſe of intereſt and convenience, if he is 
dieſirous of being removed to another fee (dad). 


* 
þ = 4 
— . . * 
* . 5 


After the preceding part of this chapter was com- 
pleted, it occurred to me, that in conſequence of 


«unites himſelf, by freeing it from every thing that may render 
« it leſs acceptable and. leſs uſeful.” Biſhop Burner's Paſtoral 
Care, p. 106. ; . 

(ddd) To draw up forms of public prayer on 13 occaſions 
falls within ihe province of the Biſhops. In framing them, care 
ſhould be taken to ſhun adulation ; and if the events to which they 
relate are of a political nature, all expreſſions ſhould be avoided, 25 
far as may be found practicable, which may be likely to wound the 
conſciences of Clergymen who are to uſe them. lu the time of the 
American war, when the ſentiments of the nation were fo divided 
reſpecting the juſtice vf the conteſt, it is probable that many Clergy- 
men of unqueltionable loyalty and attachment to their Sovereign cn: 
tertained ſuch opinions, or at leaſt ſuch doubts, on the ſubject, p 
to feel great ſcruples in delivering the ſtrong language adopted in 


prayers then preſcribed. 3 


* 


— 
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ſome peculiaritzes in the ſituation of the Iriſh Clergy 
previouſly known to me, and probably of others 
with which I was unacquainted, the duties ineum- 
dent on the Miniſters of the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, and 
the temptations to which they are expoſed, might ſo 
far differ in ſome reſpeQs from thoſe incident to their 


Engliſy brethren, as to require that the diſtinction 755 
ſhould be marked. Under this impreſſion I had re- 
\ courſe for information on the fubje& to a perſon of 


very high rank and eminence in that eſtabliſhment, 
who,met my wiſhes in the kindeſt manner. The in- 
telligence contained in the following extracts from 
his communications might have been interwoven, 
had I applied for it ſooner, among the remarks which 
have been made on topics already diſcuſſed. But 
the ſtate of the Iriſh Clergy, as different from that of 
the Clergy in this kingdom, will manifeſtly be con- 
veyed to the reader in a much more perſpicuous 
manner by ſetting before him in one view its diſeri- 
minating features; than it would have been by pre- 
ſenting them ſeparated from each other, and diſperſ- 
ed amidit a variety of objects. . | 
“Principal differences between the Engliſh and the 
* Iriſh Clergy. % Coo 
1. In the province of Munſter the inhabitants 
are ſuppoſed to be one third of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church; one third Proteſtant Separatiſts; and one 
third Romaniſts. But the Proteſtant Separatiſts 
*are more hoſtile to the Clergy of the Eſtabliſh- 


ment than the Romaniſts are. 


Hence the Clergy have frequent conteſts for 
© their property; and their time is too much engroſſ- 
* ed by attention to it. . 

© The Clergy of Ireland are far from being ex- 
actors in the article of tithes. - Throughout the 
1 kingdom they do not receive a twentieth. The 


majority of Diſſenters; the lawleſs ſpirit of the 


be « 
people; exorbitant rents; non-refidence ; a pre- 
385 | « yailing 
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& vailing ſpirit of lukewarmneſs in religion; and 
< envy at the opulence of the higher eccleſialtics, 
are among the cauſes which have raiſed ſuch a ſpi. 
< rit of oppoſition to our parochial Clergy. 


2. Throughout the other three provinces the 


& I majority of the Romaniſts is probably in the 

proportion of four to one. So that though in ci. 
* ties and towns Proteſtant congregations are large; 
* even well-beneficed Clergymen in the country. parts 
te have often ſuch very ſmall audiences, that their 
& exertions in the public diſcharge of their duty are 
L apt to be too little invigorated. _ 

& From theſe two remarks it follows, that the 
„ Clergy of the church of Ireland are particularly 
c obliged to acquaint themſelves with the reaſonable. 
< neſs of conformity to their own church, and with 
e the grounds of the Romiſh controverſy. 


„The country- parts of Ireland are inhabited in 


& a different manner from thoſe in England. A vil- 
& lage is very rarely placed near a church; but the 
* houſes, or —— cottages, are thinly ſcattered 
over the whole pariſh, or over that union of pariſhes 
* to which one church belongs. 

42 The pariſhes, or unions, are of a much 


reater extent than in England; and many are of 


& a magnitude incredible to Engliſhmen. 

% Hence, and from the fact mentioned in the third 
« remark, the difficulty of intercourſe with pariſhi- 
« oners is increaſed ; and in country churches there 
te is a general omiſſion of divine ſervice in the after- 


© noon. Hence likewiſe the Clergy ſituated in the 


country cannot have the pleaſure and advantage of 
© frequently converfing with each other; or, at leaſt, 


* cannot enjoy ſociety among themſelves without 


trouble and expenſe. Hence too the property 
te of the Clergy becomes more open to oppreſſion; 
< as drawing tithes is often Im practicable. 


& The 
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X « | | 
The occaſional duties in the remote parts of 
arge country- pariſhes are frequently done by ſome 
« of the Clergy who live on the-out-ſkirts, and by 
private agreement between the parties. There is a 
« ſpecial ſtatute that a chapel of eaſe may be erected, 
„and a curate of it appointed, with the conſent of 
« the Dioceſan and the majority of the pariſhioners 
of the eſtabliſhed church who do not dwell within 
« three miles of the pariſh church, or within two 
* miles of any other church or chapel of the eſta- 
« bliſhment., 1 G. II. c. 22. | 
6 Other circumſtances unfavourable to the Iriſh 
«parochial Clergy are, the general want of that re- 
G 12 middle claſs, which . prevails ſo much in 
9 gland, and which is ſo well adapted to their ſta- 
tion and diſpoſition; the inferior cultivation of 
learning, and of the arts, throughout this king- 
dom; and therefore the uncommonneſs of valu- 
“able books, and. of literary converſation; the ne- 
4 ceſſity of much attention to men of rank and pro- 
« perty for protection from injury, in a country 
here the laws are feebly executed: the ſources of 
* expenſe ariſing from the general proneneſs to ſocial 
and convivial life among thoſe: with whom the 
U Clergy can live; and from a numerous poor, who 
have no legal proviſion. 1 
We have no poor. laws in this country. Every 
„Sunday a collection is made from the whole con. 
„ gregation, as with you from communicants; and 
* the money is given to a liſt of poor, agreed on by 
„the Miniſter and Church-wardens. Theſe poor 
unte pariſhioners of the eſtabliſhment. The num- 
* ber of our rich abſentees muſt greatly leſſen public 
and private contributions for the poor. In parti- 
* cular caſes our Clergy recommend, and the rich 
bie, in proportion to the diſtreſs; without Tegard 
10 religious denominations. 


f 
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6. Great numbers of country-pariſhes are with. 
- © out churches, notwithſtanding the largeneſs and 
«© frequency of parliamentary grants for building 
them. But obſtacles ariſe from inability to pro. 
eure convenient ſituations, where thoſe of ruined 
„ churches are become inconvenient; and from the 
- 4% wantof proper workmen and ſuperintendents. 
© Meeting-houſes and Romifh chapels, which are 
more humble ſtructures, and are built and repaired 
with greater zeal, are in ſufficient numbers about 
 * the country; and afford their reſpective congrega. 
tions convenient opportunities of frequenting them. 
« Objeaions however to building churches equal] 
fſimple are not among the obſtacles to an . 
of their number. A country church is ſcarcely 
4 ſeen with a tower or ſpire. The eſtated gentlemen 
* themſelves ſhew a great indifference about the 
erection of churches. -  - © 
-- © In pariſhes which have no ohurch, that is, are 
non - cures, there is very rarely a parſonage-houſe, 
« or reſidence ; which ſerious men eſteem a great de- 
* fect. Nor is there a Curate in. ſuch pariſhes; but 
* the Dioceſan allots to ſome neighbouring Clergy- 
man, moſt conveniently fituated, a certain ſtipend 
for performing the occaſional duties. Marriages” 
5 are too often allowed in private houſes: but when 
« the Ordinary forbids this practice, parties ſome- 
times reſort to the ruins of the pariſh church. 
7. Few Country-Clergymen have parſonage- 
* houſes: Building, though by law the whole firlt 
, expenſe, not exceeding the income of two years, 
4 js repaid to the builder or his heirs within three 
66 years after a vacancy by the ſucceſſor (in each of 
* the three following ſucceſſions one fourth of the 
44 original ſum is leſſened, until the whole is ſunk); 
1H un: though the Truſtees of the Board of Firſt- 
s fruits allow by law one hundred pounds to eve!) 


e builder of a glebe-houſe ; is too heavy a 2 
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«for the generality of the Clergy. The builder 
« muſt advance the money, or borrow it on his own 
« ſecurity. The unſkilfulneſs and difhoneſty of 
« workmen deters perſons, who muſt in general be : 
« unacquainted with ſuch matters. And it is difficult 
| * to. procure land for a proper ſituation; and for 

« ſach a farm, or glebe, as is neceſſary for the ſub- 
e fiſtence of a Clergyman often placed at a great diſ- 
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| * tance-from markets, and unable to purenale the 
t „common conveniences of life. 
. The preſent as well as the preceding remark 


« ſhews that the members of the Eſtabliſhment will 
probably decreaſe in pariſhes ſo circumſtanced 
e and that the ſubſtitution of Curates in ſuch places 
| is likely to be too frequent. The ſalaries of Cu- 
cannot be more than fifty pounds a year ; and 

« Th ſcarcely ever leſs. . 
38. The Archbiſhops and Biſhops viſit their own 
1 4 — yearly. And the Archbiſhops viſit the 
9 * dioceſes of their reſpective provinces every third 
year. 
« " I remember to have read that Laud viſited the 
„province of Canterbury; which is the laſt Engliſh 
« archiepiſcopal viſitation. We have ſuch viſitations 
oo regularly every third year. 'The Biſhops through- 


en out the province are inhibited for about a month 
e- « before the time; and the inhibition is uſually re- 

* laxed after the viſitation of each dioceſe. The 
ge. “ Archbiſhop at the time is veſted with all the cano- 
rſt ** nical powers of the viſiting Biſhop. If he diſco- 
TS, « vers any thing amils in the dioceſe, be may repre- 
re ſent it to the Biſhop. Should the Biſhop's own 
of * houſe be dilapidated, he can compel him to repair 
the 2 it. Our Chancellols and Archdeacons, as ſuch, 
95 * never viſit. But the Biſhops viſit every year; and 
1 * in tlie third year they viſit previouſſy to the Arch- 
” « biſhop! s viſitation, in order to prepare matters for 
e 


0 lis Grace's calg and ſatisfaction. Viſiting is no 
Y 2 .  xeat 
* | 
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great burthen to the Archbiſnop. He receives * 


* proxies; he continues as long as he chooſes at 


c every Biſhop's houſe; and, like the Biſhops, he 


<< viſits at one place only in a dioceſe, the Clergy 
66 coming from confiderable diſtances to attend wit 


*<« tations: While a Biſhop is inhibited, if one of his 


£ Clergy wants inſtitution to a benefice, application 
+ muſt be made to the Archbiſhop. 
„The weight of the Prelates, who in general have 
„good leaſes holden under them, and large patron. 


ages, is very uſeful to the Clergy i in procuring them 


— 


* glebes, and protecting their property. The king- 
dom would ſoon emerge from many of the incon- 
<< yeniences which have been ſtated, if the readineſs 
of the landed gentlemen to-ſell, at their extended 
© value, moderate portions of land for glebes equal- 
e led the endeavours of the Prelates to obtain pro- 


per places of reſidence for their Clergy. . We have 


© one power unknown to you; that of being able 


. * to ſequeſter the income of a living for the purpoſe 


of building a houſe, where there is a glebe, and 


after poſſeſſion for two years. In other reſpetts the 


% powers of the RR: and Iriſh Prelates are the 
fame. 5 

9. „In ſome matters we have the advantage over 
« your church. The form of cong# d'élire is abo- 
< liſhed; our Prelates being appointed by royal pa- 
* tent, ,, Bonds of reſignation are declared ſimoniacal 
< by our thirty-fifth canon. A Dublin ſynod of the 


vyear 1711 appointed good forms of prayer for pri- 


6 Lhers, confined debtors, and criminals under ſen- 


e tence of death. Our congregations univerſally uſe 


& Brady's and Tate's verſion of the Pſalms. 
„The following calculations are taken from a me- 


' © moir to an eccleſiaſtical map of Ireland by Dr. 


Beaufort. The map itſelf is divided according to 


e the dioceſes ; and ſhews the churches, glebes, par- 
9 ſonage-houſes, &c. &c. by proper marks, 
6 In 


\ 


< 


«cures, like yours, ariſing from eſtates, or they are 
* ſerving the cure. 


ſubje&, and the pertinent obſervations interſperſed 


their ſituation they are particularly expoſed. The 


ral reſpe& and eſteem; to preſerve their pariſhioners. 


_ diffuſe more widely the influence of the genuine doc- 


eãan ſtand juſtified to their own conſciences in re- 
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„In Ireland there are pariſhes - 2436 
* Benefices with cure of fouls - 1123 
“ Sinecures, excluſive of the above 


„ 150 benefices „ 
« Charches ** - - 100T 
« Glebe-houſes = 2 
„ Benefices without glebees - | 


© The finecures above mentioned include deaneries 
« and prebends. But very many of our deaneries 
« and prebends are cures of ſouls. A few are ſine- 


« endowed with two thirds of the great tithes in ſome 
64 pariſh, where the vicar has the remaining third for 


The perſpicuity of the preceding ſtatement of facts, 
evidently reſulting from an intimate knowledge of the 


throughout that ſtatement, leave me little opportunity = 
of ſubjoining further reflections on the peculiar duties 
of the Iriſh Clergy, and the failings to which from 


difficulties which they have to encounter conſpire to 
inculcate one important lefſen ; namely, the neceſſity 
of proportionate exertions in fulfilling the duties of 
their profeſſion, united to the effect of an exemplary 
life, to overcome popular prejudice ; to ſecure gene- 
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from being led aſtray by erroneous opinions; and to 


ttines of the Goſpel. Such of the Clergy as hold liv- 
ings where there are no churches (which ſeem to have 
obtained or to deſerve the appellation of non-cures 
from the circumſtance *of no care being taken of 
them) will do well ſeriouſly to conſider, whether they 


ceiving the wages of a ſervice which they do not per- 
torm, and ſuffering their pariſhes to remain deſtitute 
of clerical inſtruction and public worſhip. Though 
. x no 


Ls 


Es 
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no church be ſtanding, yet in common caſes iis 
ſcarcely poſſible but that a Clergyman reſiding in the 
pariſh would be able regularly to collect a congrega- 
tion in ſome edifice or other. And ſuch an example 
might reaſonably be expected to excite a degree of 
religious earneſtneſs in ſome of the neighbouring 
land-owners; and to operate in diſpoſing them to 
furniſh, on proper terms, ground ſufficient for the 
erection of a church, if the ancient fite is become 
inconvenient, and for the uſes of a glebe houſe. 
Were the Iriſh Prelates to add to their laudable prac. 
tice of viſiting their dioceſes yearly, that of viſiting in 
more places than one in a dioceſe, if no legal or other 
real obſtacle exiſts; it might contribute greatly to their 
gaining an accurate inſight into the characters and 
conduct of their Clergy. Their exertions too in 
Parliament might probably be well employed, in 
bringing forward legal proviſions for facilitating the 
erection of glebe-houſes and churches. The ex- 
treme deficiency of thoſe ſtructures ſtrikes at the 
root not only of the eſtabliſhed religion, but of pro- 
The late Biſhop of Cloyne, Dr. Woodward, in a 
charge delivered in the year 1793, not long before 
his death, ſtrongly inculcates on the Proteſtant Clergy 
of Ireland the duty of cultivating a friendly and be- 
nevolent intercourſe with their neighbours of the 
 Romiſh perſuaſion, whether of the Clergy or of the 
Laity ; and of exhorting their reſpective hearers to 
cheriſh the ſame diſpoſition, and to meet their Ca- 
tholic brethren in the various ſituations recently open- 
ed to them by law with unfeigned cordiality, and an 
_ oblivion of paſt contentions and animoſities. From 
2 Prelate who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing 
the claims of the Catholics theſe very ſeaſonable ad- 
monitions come with peculiar propriety z and they do 
bonour to their author. = 


A ſpirit 


) 
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A ſpirit of Chriſtian charity ought equally to be 


manifeſted towards the Proteſtant Diflenters, not- 
withſtanding their greater hoſtility to the Clergy of 

The peculiarities in the ſituation of a Miniſter of 
the Church of Scotland, which fubject him to duties 
and temptations in ſoms veſpects different from thoſe 
of the Engliſh paroctiiat Clergy, , chiefly ariſe from 
the difference. between the forms of church-govern- 
ment (eee) reſpectively eſtabliſhed in the two countries. 
He is neceſſarily a member of the Court of Church 
geſſion of the 7 a Court conſiſting of the Minifter 
and the Lay Elders, appointed te inſpeck the morals 
of ths pariſhioners,” and to hs the funds appro- 
_ priated for the maintenance of che poor; and em- 
powered to infliẽt ou perſons convicted of immoral 
conduct eccleſiaſtical cenſures, even ro excommunit- 
cation. He is alſo neceſſarily a member of the Pref- 
bytery; 4 Court which is compoſed of the Miniſters 
within the diſtrict, and of one Lay Elder from each 
church · ſeſſion, and commonly affembles' every month; 
and may adjourn itſelf to any place within the diſtrict, 
and to any time which it thinks proper. In this ca- 


pacity he reviews the proceedings of Church-Seſſions, 
m the infe- 


and decides on references and appeals f 
rior Courts within the Preſbytery ; e 


3 candi- 


Aa 


dates for the miniſtry, and licenſes ſuch of them to, 


preach as he deems qualified ; viſits the ſeveral cures 
within the diſtrict, and enquires cloſely into the con- 


duct of the incumbents; ſits as judge on charges of 


hereſy or immoral practices brought againſt any other 
member of the Preſbytery ; and by his ſentence may 
ſuſpend him from the exerciſe of ns, © 

even deprive him of his benefice, or depoſe him from 


the clerical office. As a member of the Provincial 


(ere) See an ĩnſtructive appendix concerning the Conſtitution of 
* the Church of Scotland, ſubjoined to Pennant's Tour in Scot- 


land, 4to, vol. iii. p. 369. Synod 
| yno 5 


his functions, or 
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| 
Synod, a Court which conſiſts of the ſeveral Preſby- 
teries within the province, and of an Elder from each 
church · ſeſſion, and uſually meets twice in a year; he 
reviews the proceedings of Preſbyteries, and decides 


on appeals, references, and complaints brought from 


inferior Courts; and has the power of cenſuring 
Preſbyteries, if they ſhould be remiſs in the diſcharge 
of their duty. As a member of the General Afem. 
bly of the Church of Scotland, which meets yearly, 

and is compoſed of Miniſters. and Elders annually 
choſen: from each Preſbytery, and of Elders ſent from 
each royal burgh and univerſity ; he bears a part in 
making laws and canons. concerning the diſcipline. 


and government of the church, and the public ſer- 


vice of religion; in determining controverted elec. 
tions and appointments of Miniſters; and in pro- 
nouncing a definitive ſentence on all references and 
appeals from other eccleſiaſtical tribunals. The 


duties and temptations attached to the poſſeſſion of 


theſe powers are fufficiently obvious; and many of 


the remarks already made in this chapter, eſpecially 


ſome of thoſe. under. the head of Biſhops, may 
eaſily be transferred to them. The total abſence of 


non- reſidence and of pluralities in the church of 


Scotland, and the annual examination of all the in- 
habitants of the pariſh by its Miniſter, are circum- 
ſtances highly advantageous to religion (H). 

( | | ) MF Pennant, who * teſtimony to the very exemplary 
conduct of the Scotch Clergy in general (Tour in Scotland, 4to, 
vol 1. p. 173), ſpeaking of the new church at Glaſgow (ib. p. 254), 


- 


* 5 


7 makes the following remai k M 4 It is one of the very few excepti- 


*- ons to the ſloyedly and indeceat manner in which Preſbytery 
6 keeps the hopfes of Gad.—A place of worſhip commonly neat 
** was deemed to ſayonr of Popery ; but to avoid the imputation 
** of that extreme they ran into another ; for in many parts of Scot- 
5 land our Lord ſeems (till tro be worſhipped in a ſtable, and often 
in a yery wretched one. Many of the churches are thatched 
** with heath; and in ſome places are in ſuch bad repair, as to be 
tt half open at the top.“ In every pariſh to which theſe _—_ 


\ 
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ſtill remain applicable, it is the duty of the Clergyman, both in his 
capacity as Miniſter of the place, and as a Member of the Church- 
Seſion and of the higher Eccleſiaſtical Courts, to exert himſelf to 
- the utmoſt of his power for the remedy of the evil. 

The care of the Legiſlature, and perhaps its bounty, might ap- 
parenily be well employed for the purpoſe of procuring the erection 
of churches in fome of the remote parts of Scotland. See Pennant's 
Tour, vol. ii. p. 314—“ Here are only the ruins of a church in 
© this iſland, &c. Ke. Ok 


ON THE DUTIES Oy PHYSICIANS (a). 
| : 


Tn E medical profeſſion enjoys in Great Britain 
that degree of eſtimation and credit, which a ſcience, 
conferring on mankind the greateſt of all comforts 
except thoſe of religion, juſtly deſerves. Hence 
Phyſicians in this kingdom are almoſt invariably men 
of .liberal education and cultivated minds. Hence 
too the art of metlicine is carried among us to a fin- 
gular height of excellence. In Spain, Phyſicians 
are not reſpected much more than farriers are in 
England. In point of honour, ſays a modern 
(5) traveller through the former country, * no clas 
« of citizens meets with leſs reſpect than the Phy- 


„(a) In ſome parts of this chapter I am indebted for ſeveral im- 
rrant hints to Dr. Gregory's Preliminary Lecture on the Duties 
and Offices of a Phyſician : and for others to the firſt part of a trea - 
tiſe entitled Medical Juriſprudence, or a Code of Ethics and In- 
« ſtitutes adapted to the Profeſſions of Phyfic and Surgery,” by my 
excellent friend Dr. Percival of walls ir which, as far as it 
was then compoſed, was communicated to me by him in the kindelt 
manner, ' - 8 : 5 

(5% Townſend's Journey through Spain, 2d edit. vol. iii, p. 282; 
where the writer proceeds to inform us, that all Phyſicians and Sur- 
geons are obliged to ſwear, before they enter into their profeſſion, 
that they will defend the doctrine of the Virgin Mary having been 
born without any taint of original ſin. This obligation is the more 
ſtrangely abſurd, becauſe the truth of the doctrine in queſtion is 
ſtrongly conteſted even among the Catholies themſelves. 


ſicians. 
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ſicians. We are therefore not ſurpriſed to find the 
| fame author obferving in another (c) place, that 
« the ſcience and practice of medicine are at the 
« loweſt ebb in Spain.“ The emoluments of the 
Spaniſh Phyfician are as low as the rank in which he 
is held. Even in the prefent day (4 ) the fee of the 
« Phyſician is two-pence from the tradeſman, ten- 
« pence from the man of faſhion, and nothing from 
the poor. Some of the noble families agree with 
% Phyſician by the year, paying him annually four- 
« ſcore reals, that is fixteen ſhillings, for his attend- 
« ance on them and their families.” —* Of three- 
« ſcore Phyficians (e) fettled at Barcelona, the two 
already named are the moſt diſtinguiſhed, and have 
the moſt extenſive practice. One of them favour- 


le) Vol. ii. p. 379. | ; 
dei . vel. ui p. 28. | 

(e) Id. vol. ii, p. 340. The irrational interference of the Spaniſh 
Gevernment in medical practice tends equally to depreſs the ſcience. * 
and its profeſſors. We learn from the writer already quoted, that 
in the year 1784, and again in the ſubſequent year, a putrid fever 
raging in ſome of the provinces, the Court iſſued an order to the 
Phyſicians, forbidding them to adminiſter any medicine to the ſick 
except Don Joſeph Maſdeval's opiate. '! he Phyſicians ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt this order; but were informed expreſsly from 
the King, that his Majeſty would have it ſo; and that, in caſe of 
diſobedience, the priſon. doors ſtood open to receive them, At 
Barcelona the Phyſicians, highly to their henour, were firm ; and 
the Court let the matter drop. At Carthagena they were intimi- 
dated; and not only conſented to preſcribe the opiate in all caſes, 
but meanly ſigned a certificate teſtifying that no medicine was fo ef- 
heacious as the royal preſcription. The people of the city however 
were not ſubmiſſive; and conceiving that the application of Dr, 
Maſderal's ſpecific to every kind of diſeaſe left them a worſe chance 
of life than truſting to the unaided operations of nature, abſolutely 
refuſed to ſend for any medical aſſiſtance. The Court, hearing that 
the Phyſicians were likely to be ſtarved, at length agreed to a com- 
promiſe ; leaving them at liberty to follow their judgment in pre- 
ſeribing for the citizens at large, but compelling them to adminiſter 
the opiate, and that remedy alone, to all the patients in the Royal 
Ws. See Townſend's Journey, vol. iii. p. 137. 142. and 
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% ed me with a ſight of his liſt. He had viſited 
* more than forty patients in the morning, and he 
was to ſee as many before he went to bed. Among 
* theſe were many merchants, manufacturers, and 
s officers; yet he did not expect to receive a hun. 


* dred reals, that is twenty ſhillings, for the whole 


practice of the day.“ In Great Britain, though 
the Medical Profeſſion does not poſſeſs ſo many 

lendid prizes as the Church and the Bar; and on 
that account perhaps is rarely if ever purſued by 


young men of noble families; it is by no means 
barren of honours and attractions: it opens the way 


to reputation and wealth; and raiſes the Phyſician 
the higheſt claſſes of ſociety. 9 
The method purſued in this chapter will be the 
following. "0 
The duties incumbent on the medical Student 
during the courſe of his preparatory purſuits, will 
be conſidered in the firſt place. 

In the ſecond place will be ſtated ſome obſerva- 


to a level, in the intercourſe of common life, with 


tions referring to the peculiar ſituation of a Phy- 


fician, when he commences the exerciſe of his pro- 
feſſion. + | 7 V 
The third head will be allotted to the general 
duties of the Phyſician in actual practice. Under 
this deſcription is implied the conduct which he 
ought to adopt towards his patients, their families 
and friends; towards other Phyſicians; and towards 
perſons who occupy the inferior departments of the 
medical profeſſion. 
Under the fourth head will be noticed the collate- 
ral ſtudies and purſuits, to which his leiſure may 
with peculiar propriety be devoted. | 


I. The primary object ever to be held in view by 


the youth deſtined for the practice of phyſic, is to 
render himſelf capable of fulfilling the duties of his 
profeſſion by the attainment of the knowledye ne- 
| 585 | ceſſarj 
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ceſſary for that 2 The firſt ſtep to be taken 
is the choice of the place where his medical educa- 
tion is to be carried on. This is a point which 
frequently is ſettled by the parents and relations of 
the young man; without much attention being paid 
to his opinion in a matter of which he cannot be 
ſuppoſed a very competent judge. In many caſes, 
however, his wiſhes. will have conſiderable weight. 
And whatever weight they may poſſeſs he is bound 


to throw into that ſcale, the preponderance -of G 
which he deems moſt likely to contribute to his im- I 
provement. Let him not prefer London to Edin- f 
burgh, or Leyden to Goettingen, merely becauſe he Z 
thinks the one place more faſhionable than the 5 
other; or af that he may continue to enjoy the A 

: ſociety of ſome friend, with whom he has contracted 1 
an intimacy at ſchool or at college. Let him ſacri- 

t fice inferior views and perſonal gratifications to the 

| proſpect of greater proficiency in medical ſcience. 


It is obvious, that no effeQual inſight into a ſci- 
ence ſo complicated, and in many reſpects ſo abſtruſe, 
can be acquired without induſtrious and regular ap- 
plication. Diligent attendance therefore on the <f- 
terent public lectures delivered by the Profeſſors ; 

a8 well as on the hoſpitals where the principles ſtated - 
in thoſe lectures are reduced to practice, and exem- 
plified in the explanation of caſes, and in the ſeveral 
methods of treating patients labouring under dif- 
terent diſeaſes, or under different modifications of 
| the ſame diſeaſe, and varying from each other in 
ex, in age, and in conſtitution, is indiſpenſably 
requiſite. To theſe ſources of improvement the 
Student muſt not neglect to add private reading and 
reflection; nor the uſeful cuſtom of noting down 
intereſting particulars, to which it may be highly 
advantageous to refer on future occaſions, more 
elpecially thoſe important facts which are to be 
learned at clinical lectures; nor the habit of exa- 
| | mining 
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mining himſelf daily in the acquiſitions of the pre. 
ceding day, that he may fix upon his memory what 
he has learnt; may become conſcious of what he 
has forgotten; and may enable himſelf to reconcile 
_ - difficulties or ſeeming inconſiſtencies by further con. 
ſideration, or by referring them to ſome intelligent 
and experienced friend. ile he applies himſelf 
principally to the theory and practice of phyſic, to 
anatomy, and other branches of medical knowledge, 
Which are confeſſedly foremoſt in point of impor. 
- tance; let him not omit to obtain ſuch an ac. 
cs with the principles of ſurgery, and with 
the varied appearances of wounds and other ſur. 
gical caſes, as may fully enable him to form a pro- 
per judgment, when hereafter he ſhall meet Sur. 
| geons in conſultation reſpecting patients requiring 
both phyſical and ſurgical aid: nor refuſe to beſtow 
a due Gare of his time on other collateral purſuits 
and acquiſitions, as chemiſtry, botany, and natural 
philoſophy ; which though inferior in conſequence 
to thoſe already mentioned, have a cloſe connection 
with the healing art, and very frequently prove the 
foundation of its ſucceſs. Chemiſtry however muſt 
be deemed a fundamental part of medical know. 
ledge; ſince the Phyſician, if devoid of a compe- 
tent acquaintance with pharmaceutical chemiſtry, 
= would be liable to unite in the ſame preſcription 
of medicines which would form combinations altogether 
unexpected by him, and totally different in quality 
from the remedy deſigned. But the peculiar object 
of the Student is not to diſtinguiſh himſelf as 3 
. chemiſt, as a botaniſt, or as a-natural philoſopher. 
Let him not then indulge an immoderate fondnels 

| for theſe alluring but ſubordinate ſciences. 
their leading principles and diſtinguiſhing feature 


(let, him render himſelf maſter; but let him not 
| e expatiate in that boundleſs field of en- 


quiry which even ſingly they preſent, and . 
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mat he is making a rapid progreſs in medicine. 
Hereafter, when be ſhall be grounded and eſtabliſh- 
ed in his. profeſſion, a portion of his leiſure will 
be. uſefully and laudably devoted to a deeper ſtudy 
of the various works of God, of the laws to which 
they are ſubjeQ, and of the properties which they 
ſſeſs. 8 3 5 5 . 
The knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
ages, with which the medical Student may be 
* to have been rendered familiar by a claſ- 
ſical education, ought to be preſerved at leaſt, if 
not improved, during his purſuit of profeſſional 
attainments. An acquaintance with both thoſe 
tongues is requiſite for underſtanding the antient 
writers on the art of medicine: and valuable trea- 
tiles on that ſcience are ſtill compoſed in Latin b 
foreigners. At Edinburgh too, and in ſome other 
places, probationary, or inaugural diſſertations in 
Latin are required from every candidate for the 
degree of doctor of phyſic. An intimacy with the 
French language is yery uſeful to the Phyſician, not 
merely for the reaſons common to men of all pro- 
feſſions who are placed in the upper ranks of ſociety, 
but likewiſe that he may peruſe with facility the va- 
luable tracts on medical ſubjects occaſionally pub- 
liſhed in that tongue. 5 Fs 
A certain degree of legal knowledge may be of 
.material uſe to a Phyſician, and ſhould be obtained 
before he commences practice. In caſes of great 
emergency he may not only be conſulted reſpecting 
the expediency of immediately making a will, but _ 
even his aſſiſtance in drawing it up may be required. 
It will be highly ſerviceable on ſuch occaſions that 
he ſhould be acquainted with the forms neceſſary 
to give validity to a teitamentary bequeſt ; and alſo 
that he ſhould be able at once to determine how the 
law would diſpoſe of the ſick man's property in caſe 
of inteſtacy ; whether his daughters or younger 
_ me > children 
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* children would be legally entitled to any ſhare of 
his fortune; whether the fortune would be equally 
divided, when ſuch equality would be improper 
« or unjuſt ; whether diverſity of claims and ex. 
« penſive litigations would enſue, without a will, 
from the nature of the property in queſtion; 
and whether the creditors of the defun& would 
by his neglect be defrauded of their equitable (f) 
& claims.” The teſtimony likewiſe which a Phyſi- 
clan. may be called upon to give in caſes of lunacy, 
af ſudden deaths, of ſuicide, and of duelling, may 
be rendered more pertinent and impreſſive by an 
_ acquaintance with the laws of the land relating to 

nnd ... .- +: ns 
Works of general information and of taſte may 
with great propriety engage the attention of the 
medical Student during ſome of his hours of lei. 
ſure. The peruſal of well choſen books of this 
Krained within prudent bounds, will 
at once unbend and improve his mind; and, in- 
ſtead of interfering with his peculiar occupations, 
will fend him back to purſue them with additional 
vigour and alacrity. CAA 
It may be neceſſary to add, that no ſtudies, whe 
ther — — or of any other deſcription, ought 
to be ſuffered ſo far to encroach on higher duties, 
as to lead a young man into the habit of negleQing 
public worſhip, and the private peruſal and invelti- 
gation of the Scriptures. In ſeminaries of medical 
inſtruQion it is the duty of the Profeſſors ſo to fix 
the time of viſiting the hoſpitals with the Students 
on Sundays, that it may not. interfere with atten- 
dance on divine worſhip. If the Profeſſors them. 
ſelves ſet a pattern of inattention to the offices of 
religion; the example may train the pupils to habits 
which may affect their conduct during life, and ul- 
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timately lead them from negle& and indifference 
to infidelity. FV 
While the Student is ſolicitous to acquire all the 
advantages attainable at the place where he is ſta- 
tioned for improvement ; let him be equally careful 
to ſhun the errors and the vices with which it may be 
infexed. Let him not imbibe unconquerable pre- 
jadices for the theories, the ſyſtems, the modes of 
practice or the authorities which reign there; nor 
engage in party diſputes and quarrels reſpecting 
them. Let him render to all of them the deference 
which is their due; but let him remember that 
every man 1s fallible, and every human inſtitution 
defective. Let him negle& no opportunity of en- 
quiring into the proceedings of other ſeminaries of 
medicine; and of deriving from competent judges 
information reſpeQing their merits. This know- 
ledge however will be beſt attained, and the com- 
pariſons to which it leads purſued in the moſt in- 
ſtructive manner, by removing for a ſufficient time 
to ſome other place of ſtudy, when he ſhall have 
made himſelf maſter of the opinions and cuſtoms 
prevalent at his own. And as it commonly happens 
that different ſeats of the ſame ſcience, like diffe- 
rent individuals of the ſame profeſſion, have their 
peculiar excellences ; he will probably be enabled 
by that removal to gain a more intimate acquaintance 
with ſome of the branches of his art, than he could 
acquire in the lecture-room and the hoſpital which 
he frequented before. | | 
But above all things, in every place of ſtudy, 
let him ſtrive to' preſerve his manners, diſpoſitions, 
and morals from being corrupted. Let him ſelect 
none but the moſt delerving of his fellow-ſtudents 
do be his aſſociates; and ſhun the acquaintance and 
the example, of the idle, the extravagant, and the 
profligate. Let him not be perſuaded or ridiculed | 
into drunkenneſs, or any faſhionable vice; let him 
: Z. not 
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not be aſhamed of being ſingular, where ſingularity i 
'is virtue. Let him regulate his expences with a 
ſcrupulous regard to ceconomy, and neither contract 
| habits nor debts which may be a future burthen to 
his friends or to himſelf. Let bim beware leſt his 
heart be-rendered hard, and his deportment unfeel- t 
ing, #9 anendanc on diſſections of the dead and b 
paifful operations on the living; and by being ac- f 
cuſtomed in his daily viſits at an hoſpital to ſee and 
hear multitudes labouring in every ſtage and under l 
every variety of diſeaſe. And finally, let him not 
— become pragmatical in his converſation, conceited 
of his knowledge, and ſtudious of diſplaying it; 
nor, by acting the part of a noiſy and oſtentatious . 
declaimer at medical debating ſocieties, contribute to 
transform an inſtifution capable of being turned to 
the promotion of ſcience, into a ſcene of theatrical 
rant, and of fenſeleſs, bold, and tumultuous diſpu- f 
r _ 2 
II. Ihe firſt direction to be addreſſed to the young 
Phyſician,, when about to enter on the exerciſe of \ 
his profeſſion, is not to begin to practiſe too ſoon. | 
There are various inducements which may tempt 7 
him to offer himſelf to the world prematurely ; over- t 
weening confidence in his natural abilities; extrava- 
gant ideas of the knowledge which he has acquired; ˖ 
the res anguſta domi;“ the impatient ardour of : 
youth; the ſolicitations of inconſiderate friends; and 
the fear of being anticipated by riyals. But human f 
health and human life are objects with which no one 5 
can innocently tamper. The latter, once loſt, is loſt t 
for ever. The former, if not altogether deſtroyed, | 

is often baniſhed for years by the hand of ignorant 
* preſumption. Twelve additional months, devoted 
to preparatory ſtudies, might have enabled the haſty 
practitioner to diffuſe permanent joy through fami. | 
lies, which he has now plunged into anguiſh and 
diſtreſs. The reflections and the * 5 | 
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which theſe remarks will lead a conſcientious mind, 
may be ſtrengthened by the following conſiderations. 


A Phyſician, at his firſt outſet, muſt expect that his 
} principal employment, though it will vary accord- 


ing to his fituation, will in moſt places lie 'among 


thoſe perſons in the middle claſſes of ſociety, who 


are the leaſt opulent; as clergymen, tradeſmen, 


ſop- Keepers, and people of fimilar deſcriptions. 


He will find that the great families in the neigh- 
bourhood are pre-occupied by ſome eſtabliſhed com- 
petitor; and that even if they are not, inſtead o 
having recourſe in caſes of ſickneſs to a young 


ſtranger, they will generally prefer ſending even to 
a much greater diſtance, and at an increaſed ex- 


pence, for a Phyſician of known experience and ſkill, 
Now, perſons in the lines of life mentioned above, 
are ſeldom in haſte to conſult any medical adviſer 


but their apothecary; and rarely apply for further 


aid until their diſorder, be it what it may, has made 


an alarming progreſs. There are circumſtances 


which render a very ample ſhare of knowledge high- 


ly neceſſary to the young practitioner. But they 


are not the only circumſtances. For the ſame mo- 


tives and habits which made his patients tardy in 


ſending for him at firſt, will make them equally 


tardy in conſenting to call in a co-adjutor in difficult 


and critical ſituations. Hence he will often be com- 


pelled ſingly to encounter a malady, whieh, had it 


ſeized upon a Peer or a wealthy Country-Gentleman, 
would have been aſſailed by the efforts of ſeveral of 


the moſt renowned veterans in phyſic united to diſ- 


lodge it. 


The moſt obvious and the moſt dangerous temp- 


tation to which a young Phyſician is expoſed, when 


he has actually fixed on a place of reſidence; and 
preſented himſelf to the public as a candidate for 
employment, 'is that of taking improper methods of 


introdueing himſelf into practice. From every me- 
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political antipathies, and flattering his religious or 
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thod tinctured with deceit, or involving proceeding 
in any degree reprehenſible, let him turn aſide with. 
out heſitation, whatever proſpects of ſucceſs it may 
afford. Let him not ſeek to obtain, from the mii. 
taken good humour of his medical friends, exapye. 
rated panegyrics on his abilities; nor urge perſons 
of weight and credit, though not of the faculty, to 
addreſs importunate and unmerited ſolicitations in 
his favour to their acquaintance who live in his vi. 
*.cinity. Let him not lie in wait for opportunities of 
making a parade of his knowledge, and of impoſing 
on the unwary by a ſolemn, pompous and conſequen- 
tial deportment, or by the ſound of technical terms 
and ug trifling (g). Let him not endeavour 
directly or /indirectly to cauſe himſelf to be more 
highly eſteemed than the teſtimony of his own con- 
ſcience will juſtify ; nor infidiouſly abuſe the cha- 
racter and ſap the credit of a rival. While he culti. 
vates, from better motives than thoſe of profeſſional 
emolument, affability and gentleneſs of demeanour; 
let him guard againſt all affectation of courteouſ- 
neſs, all aſſumed and deluſive ſoftneſs of manners, 
Let him not become a ſupple, cringing, and ſervile 
attendant on the great; ready at all times, like the 
chameleon, to take the colour of ſurrounding ob- 
jects; and catching, like an humble mimic on the 
ſtage, the habits and ſentiments of his ſuperiors. 
Let him not become an officious inſtrument in the 
bands of ſome wealthy or noble patron, furthering 
his ſecret ſchemes, miniſtering to his perſonal or 


irreligious prejudices. Let him not pretend an 44 
tachment to a wealthy and numerous ſect or part), 
wich a view to, gain / ſupport. Let him not ſtrive t0 


620 It is ſaid to have happened in feveral inftances, that Phyl- 
cians, in order to gain credit, have ſuffered treatiſes to be publi 
in their names, in che compoſing of which they bad little or 8? 
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recommend himſelf, by bearing anecdotes of ſcan- 
dal from one fide of the country to another ; nor by 
gratifying curioſity with improper diſcloſures as to 
the diforders and conſtitutions of any of his pa- 
tients ; nor by addicting himſelf to field ſports, or 
becoming a frequenter of gambling clubs, an at- 
tendant on riotous and drunken (+) meetings, or a 
partaker of any extravagant or vicious practice which 
the faſhion of the times or the cuſtom of the neigh- 
bourhood may have eſtabliſhed. Inſtead of attempt- 
ing to force employment by diſingenuous and immo- 
ral means, let him act ſo as to deſerve it, and he 
muſt be more than commonly unfortunate if it does 
not ere long direct its courſe to him of its own ac- 
cord. | CT 
III. We come now to the general duties incum- 
bent on the Phyſician in actual practice; that is ta 
ſay, the conduct to be obſerved by him towards his 
patients, their families and friends; towards other 
Phyſicians; and towards perſons who occupy infe- 
rior departments in the medical profeſſion. 1 
Diligent and early attention, proportioned to the 
emergency of the caſe, and an honeſt exertion of 
his beſt abilities, are the primary duties which the 
Phyſician owes to his patient. The performance of 
them is virtually promiſed, for he knows that it is 
univerſally expected, when he undertakes the care 
of the 7225 and conſequently, if he neglects 
to fulfil them, he is guilty of a direct breach of his 
engagement. Were any additional conſiderations 
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(Y Univerfal temperance both in eating and drinking is particu- 
larly incumbent on a Phyſician in every period of his practice, not 
merely as being eſſentially requiſite to preferve his faculties in that 
alert and unclouded ſtare, whieh may render him equally able at 
all times to pronounce on the caſes which he is called to inſpect, but 
becauſe it is a virtue which he will very frequently find himſelf ob- 
byed to inculeate on his patients; and will inculcate on them with * 
little effect, if jt be not regularly exemplified in his own conduct. 
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neceſſary to be urged, the probable importance of 
the patient's recovery to his temporal intereſts, and 
its poſſible importance to his eternal welfare, might 
be ſubjoined. On proper occaſions ſecrecy likewiſe 
is incumbent on the Phyſician. But he ovght to 
promiſe ſecrecy on proper occaſions alone; and he 
ſhould not forget to impreſs on his own mind, and 
on that of the perſon who conſults him, that no 
promiſe of ſecrecy can require or juſtify the telling 
of a falſehood. When carried from home, what- 
ever be the occaſion, he ought not to omit leavin 
directions, by means of which, if his aſſiſtance 
ſhould be required elſewhere, he may eaſily be 
found. Punctuality in attending at appointed times, 
when practicable, ſhould not be in any degree ne- 
glected; leſt ſuſpicions ſhould be with juſtice enter- 
tained of the Phyſician's thinking little of the en- 
gagements into which he enters; or of the effects 
produced by ſuſpenſe. and diſappointment on the 
anxious feelings of the fick. Want of punQuality 
becomes ſtill more reprehenſible, if other medical 
men have been purpoſely deſired to give him the 
meetings Towards all patients, and towards female 
patients in particular, the utmoſt delicacy ought ſtu- 
diouſly to be obſerved ; and every poſſible degree of 
care taken to avoid needleſsly exciting a bluſh on the 
cheek of the modeſt, or a painful ſenſation in the 
„ of the virtuous. | | 
The general behaviour of the Phyſician towards 
his patient is then the moſt beneficial, as well as 
the molt amiable, when he unites with the ſteadi- 
nels which is neceſſary to ſecure a compliance with 
his injunctions, thoſe kind and gentle manners which 
beſpeak his tympathy with the {ufferer. A prudent 
control over the ſick perſon and all his attendants 
muſt ever be prelerved. This object will be beſt at- 
_ tained, not by an overbearing demeanor and intem- 
'perate language, but by firmneſs diſplayed uniform 
| | ” an 
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and mildly/; not by the mere exerciſe of authority 
over the perſons concerned, but by an occaſional 
admixture of well directed appeals to their reaſon ; 
and ſometimes perhaps by the mention of appoſite 
inſtances in which the diſregard of medical inſtruc- 
tions on points ſimilar to thoſe in agitation has been 
productive of very pernicious conſequences, It is 
frequently of much importance, not to the comfort 
only, but to the recovery of the patient, that he 
ſhould be enabled to look on his Phyſician as his 
friend. And how can the latter be looked- upon as 
a friend, unleſs his manners are characterized by 
kindneſs and . compaſſion ; not the deluſive appear- 
ance of -a concern which he does not. feel, aſſumed 
as a profeſſional garb through decorum, or for the 
purpoſe of enſnaring flattery; not that unmanly 
pity which clouds the judgment, and incapacitates it 


from forming a prompt, ſteady, and rational opi- 


nion reſpecting the meaſures. to be purſued; but 
that genuine and ſober tenderneſs, ſpringing from 


the cultivation of habitual benevolence, which, while 


it wins the affection and cheers the ſpirits of the pa- 
tient, ſtimulates. his adviſer to exert. every faculty of 


| the mind for his relief? And what but this equable 


mildneſs of diſpoſition will teach the Phyſician to 
bear with patience the wayward humours, and to 
treat with gentleneſs the groundleſs prejudices, 
which he muſt continually encounter in a fick 
chamber ? . a 

A Phyſician may, under particular circumſtances, 
or from particular motives of connection and at- 
tachment, beſtow with propriety on one of his pa- 
tients a greater portion of his time and attention 
than he gives to others who ſtand equally in need of 
his aſſiſtance; provided that he is ſtill ſufficiently at- 
tentive to the latter. But never let him adopt this 
plan for the purpoſe of paying ſervile and hy pocri: 
tical court to the ack 1 man or to his friends: nor 
ever 
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ever let him be nend to do leſs than * duty 

.perſons who employ him, becauſe they are of a * 
per eaſy to be ſatisfied ; becauſe they happen to be 
poor; or becauſe they are of ſuch a deſcription, that 


. cuſtom or ſome other incident renders it improper to 


- receive fees from them. 
Though the common uſage of the town or of the 
country in which the Phyſician refides, will regulate 
the compenſation which he may juſtly expect; yet this 
eneral rule will admit of ſo much latitude, and of 
many exceptions, as to leave him ample ſcope for 
ab exerciſe of liberality and benevolence. An in. 
dependent and generous man will ſhew himſelf on 
every occaſion free from the leaſt tincture of ſordid 
2varice. He will exerciſe particular forbearance in 
the article of fees towards thoſe who are leaſt able to 
afford them. And he will neither accept a fee when 
circumſtances induce him to preſcribe unaſked; nor 
ever avail himſelf of artful pretences for viſiting 2 
perſon whom he knows to be out of health, in the 
hope that his viſit, though it had not been ſolicited, 
may lead, through the politeneſs of the fick man or 
his family, to a pecuniary acknowledgment. A. 
Phyſician ought to be extremely watchtul againſt 
covetouſneſs; for it is a vice imputed, juſtly or un- 
juſtly, to his profeſſion. If it be the fact that more 
avaricious men are found in that profeſſion, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, than in others equally libe. 
ral, the conduct of its employers may be deemed 
one of the cauſes to which the redundancy muſt be 
aſcribed. 80 capriciouſly is a Phyſician treated on 
many occaſions by his patients and their connec-. 
tions; ſuch frequently is the diſſatisfaction with 
which his beſt exertions are received; that eager- 
nels to be exempted from the neceſſity of practiſing 
may ſometimes render him too intent on accumu- 
* an independent fortune. 5 


In attending upon a patient, the Phyſician, while 
he omits not the re:erve which prudence diGates, 
will ſhun all affectation of myſtery. He will not 
zlarm the ſick man, by diſcuſſing his caſe openly and 
unguardedly before him ; nor will he put on a coun- 
tenance of profound thought, and geitures of much 
ſeeming ſagacity, either to augment his importance, 

or tp conceal his ignorance. He will not aſſume the- 
air of deſpiſing the intelligence to be obtained from 
the apothecary, who may have known the conſtitu- 
tion of the patient for years, and in his preſent ill- 
neſs fees him once or twice a day; nor even the in- 
formation to be procured from nurſes, who have ſeen 
him every hour, He will not implicitly adopt the 
opinions of the one, nor yield to the abſurd fancies 
and prepoſſeſſions of the other; but he will add 
whatever is valuable in their ſeveral recitals to the 
reſult of his own perſonal obſervations, and conſider 
the whole as a maſs of premiſes from which he is to 
deduce his concluſions, L x 
An eminent writer, ſpeaking in a work (i) already 
quoted reſpecting the performance of ſurgical ope- 
rations in hoſpitals, remarks, that it may be a ſa- 
lutary as well as an humane act in the attending 
Phyſician oceaſionally to aſſure the patient that 
every thing goes on well, if that declaration can be 
made with truth. I his reſtriction, ſo properly ap- 
plied to the caſe in queſtion, may with equal pro- 
priety be extended univerſally to the conduct of a 
Phyſician, when ſuperintending operations per- 
formed not by the hand of a Surgeon, but by na- 
ture and medicine. Eumanity, we admit, and the 
welfare of the fick man, commonly require that 
his drooping ſpirits ſhould be revived by every en- 
couragement and hope which can honeſtly be ſug- 
gelted to him. But truth and conſcience forbid the 
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Phyſician to cheer him by giving promiſes, or 
railing expectations, which are known or intended 
to be deluſive. The Phyſician may not be bound, 
unleſs expreſsly called upon, invariably to divulge 
at any ſpecific time his opinion concerning the un- 
certainty or danger of the caſe : but he is invariably 
bound never to repreſent the uncertainty or danger 
as leſs than he actually believes it to be; and when. 
ever he conveys, directly or indireQly, to the pa- 
tient or to his family, any impreſſion to that effect, 
though he may be miſled by miſtaken tenderneſs, 
he is guilty of poſitive falſehood. He is at liberty 
to ſay little; but let that little be true. St. Paul's 
direction, not to do evil that good may come, is clear 

poſitive and univerſal. It may be urged, perhaps, 
that his reſerve will generally be miſconſtrued by 
the anxiety of thoſe who are intereſted for the ſick; 
and being conſidered as a proof of his opinion that 
the diforder is highly formidable, will continualh) 
excite apprehenſions as groundleſs as they are dil- 
treſſing. A moderate ſhare however of prudence, 
united with that facility which is naturally acquired 
by practice ef avoiding needleſs diſcloſures, and of 
avoiding them without fliding into deceit either 
expreſsly or impliedly, will enable him to guard 
againſt producing unneceſſary alarms. And they 
will be ſtill leſs likely to be produced, if the uni- 
formity of his conduct makes it evident to thoſe 
who employ him, that -while he cautiouſly refrains 
from repreſenting «the caſe before him in a more 
favourable light than he views it, he is equally ſo- 
licitous and watchful to give early communications 
of probable or aQual danger. The ſtate of the 
malady, when critical or hazardous, ought to be 
plainly declared without delay to ſome at leaſt of 
the patient's near relations; and, except under 
extraordinary circumſtances, to the neareſt. On 
many occaſions it may be the duty of the Phyſician 
| ſpontaneouſly 
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ſpontaneouſly to reveal it to the patient himſelf, 
It may ſometimes alſo be incumbent on him to ſug- 
gelt to the ſick man, or to his friends, the propriety 
of adjuſting all unfiniſhed temporal concerns. And 


conſcience will frequently prompt him diſcreetly to 


turn the thoughts of the former towards religion. 


Not that the Phyſician is officiouſly to intrude into 


the department of the Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
But he-may often ſmooth the way for the Clergy- 


man's approach; and on thoſe who have been un- 


fortunate enough to imbibe doubts as to the truth of 
Chriſtianity, he may in ſome inſtances make a firſt 


impreſſion which the Clergyman would in vain have 


attempted to produce. For the viſits of the latter 
being foreſeen, and his profeſſional prejudices ſuſ- 
pected, the mind would have previouſly armed 
itſelf againſt him; and his arguments would have 


been heard with reluctance and diſtruſt. But the 


Phyſician labours under no ſuch ſuſpicions. His 


belief in revelation, though it may be thought 


abſurd, is yet deemed diſintereſted and ſincere. 


He can ſelect his times and opportunities; he can 


purſue the ſubject under various forms, and to a 
greater or leſs extent, without his deſign becoming 
too obvious; and in the earlier ſtages of diſeaſe, 
while the underſtanding of his patient is unclouded, 
and his ſtrength equal to the exertion of temperate 
diſcuſſion, may be able occaſionally to lead him into 
a willing inveſtigation of the evidences and doctrines 
of the Chriſtian faith, which may terminate in rati- 
onal and decided conviction. | | | 
But while he is thus anxious to promote the mot 


important intereſts of his patients, who have been 


unhappy enough to fall into vice or ſcepticiſm ; let 


him open his own heart to the very great improve- 
ment, which it may receive from the example of 


thoſe of a different deſcription. Let him leain be- 
torehand from the ſincere Chriſtian to bear thoſe 


evils 
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evils which it is now his office to alleviate, but may 
mortly be his lot to endure. Let him learn before. 
hand to recognize the goodneſs and mercy of his God 
during the pangs of racking pain, and the languor 
and weariſomeneſs of lingering decay. Let him 
learn that the humble recolleQion of a well ſpent 
hfe, and the cheering conſolations and promiſes of 
the Goſpel, alone can enable him to ſuffer with pa. 
tient fortitude, and to die with hope, gratitude, and 
. 3 | 
The conduct of a Phyſician whoſe ſolicitude for the 
recovery of his patient is founded on pure and laud- 
able\motives, will be free from the influence of pri- 
vate and perſonal conſiderations in the application of 
his art. He will neither be too fond of novelties, 
nor too fearful of deviating on proper occaſions and 
on ſolid grounds from the beaten track: he will not 
obtrude ſome myſterious noſtrum illiberally conceal- 
4 ed from the knowledge of his brethren : he will not 
( cheriſh unwarrantable prepoſſeſſions againſt remedies 
and modes of proceeding introduced by others, nor 
an extravagant partiality for thoſe diſcovered by him- 
felf. He will not conceive himſelf as deſcending 
from profeſſional dignity, when in emergencies he 
mixes a medicine for his patient, or performs any 
other office or operation for his benefit, which in 
| ſtrictneſs appertained to the Surgeon, or would have 
* + devolved on the Apothecary had he been at hand; 
nor hefitate even to ſee aliment prepared, nor to di- 
| rect how it may be diverſified ſo as to be pleaſing to 
2 the palate of the fick; nor to tender the food, which, 
| though it had juſt before been refuſed, will often be 
| 


accepted from the hand of the Phyſician. He will 
not be influenced by blind and indiſcriminate confi- 
dence in the fubordinate medical attendants, much 
leſs by actual indolence or careteſsneſs, or a fear of 
giving offence, to neglect the frequent inſpection of 
his patient's medicines. He will be the firſt to fog: | 
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reſt in critical or uncommon circumſtances the pro- 
priety of calling in additional aid. He will nor in- 
dulge a lurking wiſh to perſevere in a dubious or un- 
ſucceſsful ſyſtem of medical treatment, from the ap- 
prehenfion that a change will argue ignorance in 
himſelf, or redound to the credit of another perſon 
who may have ſuggeſted it. He will never recom- 
mend as a probable method of cure what he does not 
actually believe likely to prove ſo He will not ad- 
viſe a journey to a public watering place apparently 
from anxiety for the ſick man, but in reality from a 
defire to pleaſe his wite and daughters by ſending 
them to a ſcene of faſhionable amuſement; or in 
dangerous or hopeleſs maladies merely to remove the 
ſufferer to a diſtance, inſtead of having him continue 
at home to die under his immediate care. He will 
not preſcribe a medicine, the propriety of which he 
diſtruſts, becauſe it is propoſed by the patient or re- 
commended by his friends, without explicitly declar- 
ing his own opinion of it. He will remember that, 
though his reſponſibility may be removed, if he ac- 
quieſces in their deſire after this declaration; he is as 
truly reſponſible for the conſequences of a mode of 
treatment ſuggeſted by another, and adopted by him 
without any intimation of its probable effects, 38 he 
would have been had it originated with himſelf. He 
will not become boaſtful and arrogant when his ex- 
ertions are crowned with ſucceſs; but will recollect 
that he is an humble inſtrument in the hands of that 
Being, who gives knowledge to the Phyſician and 
health to the ſick. Neither will he deſert his patient 
when there are no, longer any remaining hopes of 
recovery. Though life cannot be retained, pain may 
be mitigated. Even if the patient ſeems beyond the 
reach of medicine, the preſence of the Phyſician 
will compoſe the minds and alleviate the ſorrow of 
friends and relations. But in thoſe circumſtances a 
man of liberality will be anxious to evince, by mo- 
deration 
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N in the receipt of fees, that compaſſion and 
gratitude, and not ſordid avarice and deceit, prompt 
his attendance. 

Continual intercourſe with "7" aud the habit 
of breathing in morbid atmoſpheres, ſeem, — 4 
the wiſe and merciful appointment of Providence, 
commonly to ſecure the Phyſician from infection. 
Hence caſes of contagion can rarely ariſe, in which 

theſe conſiderations, joined to a ſenſe of the duties 
impoſed on him by the profeſſion into which he has 
entered, will not bind him calmly to obey the ſum- 
mons of the afflicted, and encounter all perſonal ha- 
zards. Experience een has proved, that a 


Phyſician may convey to others a diſtemper, which is 
unable to faſten upon himſelf. In paſſing therefore 


from one family to another, when the former is vi- 


ſited with a malady eaſily communicable, as a putrid , 


fever, to people in general; or as the ſmall pox, to 
thoſe whom it has not heretofore attacked; let him 
guard by all requiſite precautions againſt introducin 
into the latter houſe an inmate more formidable than 
that which he comes to expel. 

Though ſome of the obſervations, which "Wal 
been made under the preſent head, are applicable to 
the Phyſician only when attending on patients in the 
upper and middle ranks of ſociety; the greater num- 
ber have likewiſe an obvious reference to his duty 
when viſiting the poor. Perſons of the latter deſcrip- 
tion will principally come under his care in his capa- 
city as Phyſician to an hoſpital, or to ſome other me- 
dical charity. On the ſubje& of hoſpital practice it 
may not be improper to ſubjoin a caution againſt 
making unneceſſary or raſh experiments in the treat- 
ment of the patients. The ſcience of medicine un- 
doubtedly derives continual acceſſions of improve- 
ment from the inventive genius of its followers. 
New ſubſtances are introduced into the materia me- 

dica; new modes are eee of preparing and of 
| combining 
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combining drugs already in uſe; and new applica- 
tions of antient remedies to the cure of diſeaſes, in 
which recourſe was never had to them before. In 


many reſpects an hoſpital preſents a field peculiarly - 


inviting for puſhing theſe diſcoveries. Inſtances may 
there be found at hand of almoſt every complant; 
many-experiments may there be going on at once, 
and be inſpected in their ſeveral ſtages with a ſingle 
glance of the eye. To theſe inducements we may 
add another, though it will operate only on unprin- 
cipled men, who however will occaſionally find their 
way into the medical as into every other profeſſion ; 
that in the populous wards of an infirmary the ill 
ſucceſs of an adventurous trial is loſt in the crowd of 


fortunate and unfortunate events; and even if it- 


ſhould terminate in the death of an obſcure, indigent 
and quickly forgotten individual, little if any diſad- 
vantage reſults to the credit and intereſt of the Phy- 
ſician among his wealthy employers. It is not meant 
by theſe remarks to cenſure experiments deſigned to 


leſſen the danger or the ſufferings, of the individual, 


when founded on rational analogies; commenced 
after mature deliberation ; conducted by upright and 
kilful men; watched during their whole progreſs 
with circumſpect attention; and abandoned in time, 
when unfavourable appearances take place. But it 
is meant ſtrongly to reptobate every experiment (&) 
| | raſhly 
(%) Experiments are bot un frequently made upon living animals 


y Phyliciats, in the courſe of their private reſearches, for the pur- 
poſe of aſcertaining the properties of drugs, or other facts of im- 


bortance in medical and anatomical ſcience. Neither the right nor 


the propriety of making theſe experiments on reaſonable occalions 
can be diſputed: but every degree of needleſs and inconſiderate 
cruelty. in proſecuting them will/be avoided with {crupulous care by 
men of feeling and reflection. And whenever they are painful and 
ocking in the execution, they ought not to be made to develop pro- 
celles of nature, from the knowledge of which no benefit ſeems 
ikely to reſult; to ſupport and elucidate unimportant opinions in 
| Bk comparative 
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raſhly or haſtily adopted ; or carried on by the ſelfiſh, 
the ignorant, the careleſs, or the obſtinate. Pro. 
ceedings of this nature are highly criminal, partly 
becauſe they involve the health and life of the uf. 
ferers in great and needleſs hazards ; and partly be- 
cauſe they tend to confirm an opinion already too 
prevalent in ſome places in the minds of the poor, 
that ſuch is the general conduct of Hoſpital Phyfi- 
clans : an opinion which, wherever it exiſts, ſtrikes 
at the root of the chief advantages to be derived from 
one of the moſt excellent of charitable inſtitutions, 
by deterring perſons for whoſe benefit infirmaries are 
particularly deſigned from entering within their walls 
except in the utmoſt emergency; and filling them 
with gloomy apprehenſions and terrors until the hap- 
py moment of their eſcape. Similar remarks may 
be applied to the caſe of amputations, and other ope- 
rations of magnitude, in hoſpitals; which ſhould 
never be performed without the concurrent appro- 
bation of the Phyſicians and Surgeons, given by each 

Not as a matter of form, but with a conſciouſneſs of 
his perſonal reſponſibility for any needleſs injury or 
torture cauſed to the patient. While there is a pol- 
fibllity of reſtoring the uſe of a limb, or of preſerv- 
ing it without endangering life; whatever-time may 
be requiſite for attaining the object, ir ought not to 
be amputated either to ſhe - the dexterity of the ope- 
rator, or becauſe the ſtump will be ſooner cured 
than the limb, and the patient will thus become lels 
burthenſome to the charity. The intention of the 
charity is to cure and to preſerve. And even if cre- 
dit be regarded, more is gained by one difficult cure 

than by many ſucceſsful amputations. 


comparative anatomy; or in any way to gratify idle curioſity : not 
ſhould they be repeated, though originally aſefu], after they have 
* all that is expected from them; and when the reſults have 
en ſo carefully aſcertained, that they may be received as data al- 

ready eſtabliſhed. | 
A bene- 
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A benevolent Phyſician will not reſtrict his atten- 
dance on the poor to thoſe whom the bounty of the 
public brings before him. He will not negle& the 
opportunities which will occur, 1n his viſits to fami- 
lies reſident in different parts of the country, of giv- 
ing gratuitous advice to the ſick and infirm villagers 
who may be mentioned to him as worthy of his no- 
tice; and will attend, as far as his neceſſary avoca- 
tions permit, to the maladies of perſons in indigent 
circumitances who live in his own neighbourhood, 
and are deſiròũs of conſulting him. | 

The proper behaviour of a Phyſician to his com- 
petitors, and to the inferior members of the medical 
profeſſion, holds a prominent ſtation among the ge- 
neral duties which he has to diſcharge in the com- 
mon courſe of his practice. He will conduct him- 
ſelf to all of them under all circumſtances on chriſtian 
principles; with chriſtian temper; and with a ſcru- 
pulous regard to the attentions which they may rea- 
ſonably expect, and the privileges which they may 
juſtly claim, in conſequence of their reſpective ſitu- 
ations. He will contend with his rivals for public 
favour openly and honourably. He will never at- 
tempt to ſupplant them by ungenerous artifices ; by 
ſecret obloquy; by publiſhing or by cunningly ag- 
gravating their miſtakes; or by depreciating their 
eſtimation in the eyes of the world by undeſerved or 
immoderate ridicule of their perſons, charaQers, or 


| habits, He will not ſtrive to keep excluſive poſſeſ- 


ſion of the diſtri& in which he is employed by cruſh- 
ing young practitioners, who, on their outſet in life, 
fix themſelves within its limits. He will not be led 
by pride and jealouſy to oppoſe the admiſſion of other 
Phyſicians to a joint ſhare with himſelf in the ſuper- 
intendence of hoſpitals and diſpenſaries: a line of 
conduct the more to be reprobated, as it not only 
precludes deſerving men from obvious and fair ſources 
of credit and improvement; but at the ſame time 

Ki | Aa | robs 
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robs the charity of the benefit of their aſſiſtance, 
and perhaps impairs its revenues by giving rife to 
ani moſities and diſſenſions among its ſupporters. He 


will not Harbour ſentiments of envy and hatred to- 


wards his fortunate antagoniſts,” not even if they are 
called in by his own former patients (J); nor will he 
inſultingly triumph over thoſe to whom he is himſelf 
preferred. He will be ready to meet in conſulta- 

tions, without being influenced by private diſlike, by 
antecedent diſputes, or by other perſonal motives 
whatever, any Phyſician for whoſe advice the fick 
man or his friends may be ſolicitous; and, while be 
carefully examines the grounds of his new co-adju- 
tor's opinion, will beware of being obſtinately fixed 


in his own. When ſummoned to take the charge of 


a caſe Which has previouſly bèen in other hands, he 
will give to the perſons already employed the credit 
fairly due to them: he will judge their proceedings 


with candour and impartiality, and abſtain not mere- 


ly from deriding, but from needlefsly cenſuring or 
expoſing their defects. And if his exertions ſhould 
finally prove more ſucceſsful than theirs have been, 


he will remember that the method of treatment pur- 


fued by his predeceflors may yet have been highly 


judicions, or at all events worthy of trial, at the 


time when it was adopted; and that the ineffectual 
attempts which they made, and perhaps the errors 
into which they may have fallen, may be the very 
_ circumſtances which have thrown a degree of light 
on the malady ſufficient to enable him to cure it. He 
will ſtudy to preſerve that amicable intercourſe be- 
tween his medical brethren and himſelf, which may 
lead to an habitual, free, and mutually beneficial 


(1) It would be equally unjuſtiſiable to fee] animoſity or reſent- 
ment towards thoſe og account of their having exerciſed heir in- 
diſputable right of employing a new Phyſician, who in their eſtima- 
tion, and perhaps in reality, is entitled to the preference. 


com- 
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communication of intereſting facts, which may occur 
to them in the circle of their practice. He will re- 
fain from every approach towards obtruſive inter- 
ference with reſpect to a caſe already under the ma- 
nagement of another. And it extraordinary or pe- 
culiar circumſtanees ſhould in any inftance lead him 
to conclude on mature deliberation. that ſome inter- 
ſerence on his part is an act of indiſpenſable duty; 
he will diſcharge that duty in ſuch a manner as to re- 
ute, if it de poſſible, the ſuſpicions which he muſt 
expect to incur of having been impelled by ſelfiſh 
conſiderations, or by other motives equally unwar- 
rantable, He will aſſiſt his competitors, when abſent 
or out of health, with promptitude and evident diſ- 
intereſtedneſs; and wilt at all times be: juſt in bis re» 
preſentations of their merits. He will: not attempt 
to bring forward ignorant or worthleſs Phyſicians, 
beeauſe they happen to be his relations or his coun- 
uymen; to have been educated at the ſame: ſchool 
with himſelf; to have been ſtudents at the ſame col- 
lege; or to be recommended to him by his particular 
fnends. He will not entertain abſurd prejutlices 
zainſt any of his rivals, on account of having an 
unfavourable opinion of the univerſity. from. which 
they received their degrees. Nor will he ſcornfully 
exclude from the privileges of fellowſhip intelligent 
medical practitioners, who have not been fortunate 
enough to receive a degree from any univerſity ; 


vhen they give proofs of actually poſſeſſing thoſe at- 


tainments, of which an academical education is con- 
lidered as the baſis, and a degree regarded as pre- 
lumptive evidence. „ | En: 
To poſſeſs the countenance and-recommendation 
of an eminent Apothecary is frequently of no ſmall 
q {vice to a Phyſician, not merely at his outſet in life, 
but even when he is eſtabliſhed in practice. Hence 
mean and intereſted men have been known to reſort 
o moſt unworthy methods of ſecuring this aſſiſtance. 
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e It is a known (m) fact, that in many parts of Eu. 


& rope Phyſicians who have the beſt parts and beſt 
& education, muſt yet depend for their ſucceſs in life 
„ upon Apothecaries who have no pretenſions either 
* to the one or to the other; and that this obligation 
5 is too often repaid by what every one who is con- 
t cerned for the honour of medicine muſt reflect on 
* with pain and indignation.” In this country, it 


may be preſumed, examples of Phyſicians, who 


would contract that obligation on the terms of re- 
paying it in the manner here alluded td, or in any 
ſimilar way, are ſo extremely rare (n), that it is un- 


neceſſary to dwell on the ſubject. It may be added, 


however, that a Phyſician who puſhes into buſineſ; 
ignorant and undeſerving Surgeons and Apothecaries 


from motives of groundleſs partiality, or from the 


impulſe of private friendſhip without reſpect to per- 
ſonal merit; acts a part leſs culpable indeed in itſelf, 
but not leſs detrimental to the public, than if his 
conduct had originated in a ſecret underſtanding be- 
tween himſelf and them, founded on views of baſe 
and fraudulent advantage. And on the other. hand, 
to employ his influence with his Patients to the pre- 
judice of ſkilful and meritorious men in conſequence 
of raſh and ungenerous ſurmiſes, would be a pro- 


ceeding highly to be condemned; and to employ 


thus through a private grudge wauld be the extreme 
of baſeneſs. | | 7 

The nature of the medical profeſſion admits the 
Phyſician to ſuch a degree of private and unreſerved 
intercourſe with the families which he attends, as 1 
capable either of being groſsly abuſed, or of being 
turned to purpoſes of great and general utility. . 


(n) Gregory's Lectures, p. 45. | 
(n) Yet it is ſaid to have happened more than once in London, 
that an old and eſtabliſhed Apothecary has received half of a Tf 
cian's fees in return for his indiſcriminate recommendation. 


0 
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he divulges thoſe' perſonal weakneſſes, or betrays 


thoſe domeſtic ſecrets, which come to his knowledge 
in the courſe of his employment; if he bears tales of 
ſlander from houſe to houſe ; if he foments quarrels 
and aggravates miſunderſtandings ; he is deſerving of 
ſeverer cenſure than words can convey. Whatever 


he witneſſes humiliating and; diſgraceful in the habi- 
tation of one patient, he ſhould wiſh to forget before 
he enters that of another. He ought to watch for 
opportunities, and embrace them, though with pru- 
dence yet with alacrity, of removing prejudices and 


obviating differences between neighbours; whether 
"ariſing from private diſputes, from religious bigotry, 
or from the violence of political oppoſition. He 
may thus be the happy inſtrument of allaying thoſe 
mental irritations, which diſturb ſocial peace; and 


confer by his benevolent mediation a more important 
ſervice on the parties whom he leads to a renewal of 
cordiality, than if he had relieved them by his ſkill 
from an afflicting bodily diſeaſe. He may alſo con- 


tribute to diffuſe juſt ſentiments on a great variety of 


ſubjects, and to excite a taſte for uſeful and liberal 
knowledge among thoſe with whom he is in habits 
of familiarity as a friend or as a phyfician, by ſtudy- 


ing to render his converſation generally improving; 


by diſcreetly introducing topics adapted for calm and 


national diſcuſſion ; and by occaſionally bringing for- 


ward without parade or oſtentation facts in natural 
hiſtory and diſcoveries in ſcience, ſufficiently inte- 
reſting to awaken the curioſity of his hearers, yet 
not ſo abſtruſe as to perplex their underſtandings. 

Finally, let the Phyſician ſcrupulouſly continue to 
avoid, when he feels himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed in 
practice, every reprehenſible proceeding either with 
relpe& to gaining employment, or conducting him- 
lelf in it, which he condeived it right to ſhun when 
he eperi ine himſelf to the world; and with equal 


care perſiſt in cultivatiag every good quality by which 


he 
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he was originally defirous of recommending himſelf, 


Let him confider himſelf through life as a learner; 


and inſtead of reſting ſatisfied with a tolerable know- 
ledge of the common routine of difeaſes and preſcrip. 


tions, endeavour to accumulate every year a new 


fund of profeſſional information. And let him no 
forget the wife advice of the poet, 


5 1 ö 
Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 


& Peccet ad extremum.” . 
Let him reſign his poſt in time to his ſucceſſors; and 
not ſtrive in the wane of his ſtrength and faculties to 


retain the practice, which habit and old connexions 


may perhaps cauſe to continue with him, long after 


the period when it ought to have been voluntarily de- 


clined by himſelf 
IV. It remains briefly to mention the purſuits and 
occupations, to which the leiſure hours of the Phy- 
fician may with peculiar propriety be devoted. 
That general acquaintance with works of literature 
unconnected with medical improvement, which 1s 


naturally expected in men of liberal educations and 


cultivated minds, is by no means to be neglected by 


him. But I allude at preſent to thoſe ſtudies which 
are more nearly allied to his profeſſion. He will now 
be able to gratify to a conſiderable extent that pal- 


ſion for chemical, botanical, and mineralogical en- 
quiries, that thirſt for philoſophical acquiſitions, that 
eagerneſs to trace the properties of -bodies and the 
laws of nature by a chain of ſcientific experiments, 
which prudence -and more prefling duties may have 
forbidden him to indulge in the earlier period of his 
life. If he always bears in mind that the value of 
knowledge is proportioned to its practical utility; 
he will conſequently be ſolicitous to render all his 
attainments ſubſervient to the happineſs of others as 
well as to his own. This leading deſire of promot- 

9 N N ing 
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ing the glory of God by contributing to the welfare 
of man will induce him to communicate to the pub- 
lic, through ſome proper channel ſelected according 
to the circumſtances of the occaſion, and with that 
perſpicuous ſimplicity of ſtyle which befirs didactic 
writing, every beneficial diſcovery at which he ma 
arrive either in the courſe of his private ſtudies 
or of his profeſſional employment.” He will 
not ſubje& himſelf, by committing his thoughts 
to the preſs without ſufficient previous enquiry, to 
the charge of purloining the diſcoveries of others ; 
nor of being vain of communicating what is either 
unworthy of notice, or as yet but feebly and imper- 
fealy developed, or haſtily inferred from few and 
inadequate trials. In the recital of facts he will not 
neglect to ſtate every thing fairly and fully, as well 
what ſeems to corroborate the concluſion which he 
deduces, as thoſe things which appear indifferent, or 
militate againſt it; nor will he artfully throw the 
latter circumſtances into ſhadow, while he brings for- 
ward the former into the ſtrongeſt light. If in con- 
ſequence of any thing which he has done, or of any 
thing which he has publiſhed, he ſhould find himſelf 
driven into a controverſy ; let him conduct the lite- 
rary warfare with becoming temper. Let him nei- 
ther diſplay nor feel bitterneſs towards his antagonilt : 
let him overlook and freely forgive any acrimony 
which may chance to be manifeſted towards himſelf. 
By ſupporting his own arguments, while he thinks 
them juſt, without being dogmatical ; and by can- 
didly giving them up, when he finds them errone- 
ous ; let him ſhew that he is leſs anxious for victory 
than for the elucidation of truth. 

The Medical Journals of eminence publiſhed in 
foreign countries, as well as thoſe eſtabliſhed in his 
own, will properly engage his attention. From the 
one and the. other he will probably derive very im- 
portant aſſiſtance in the diſcharge of his duty as a 

| Phyſician. 
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his zeal and induſtry may be owing the erection or 
of aſylums for lunatics (o), and the eſtabliſhment of 


medical profeſſion, their widows, and their orphans. 


ſcience of medicine in all its branches. To the poor, 


Phyſician. Particular caution however may be re. 
quiſite in the practical application of the intelligence 
which he gains from the former ſource; as reme- 
dies and modes of treatment which are crowned 
with ſucceſs in one country, may prove by no means 
ſuited to patients who live in another climate, and 
in very different habits of life. „ 
By taking an active part in promoting and ſuper. 
intending uſeful medical inſtitutions, a Phyſician 
may render eſſential ſervices to the community. To 


the good management of hoſpitals, of diſpenſaries, 
ſocieties for the relief of decayed members of the 


His exertions however ought to be conducted with 
ſuch prudence and candour, as to make it evident to 
every impartial obſerver that they are not prompted 
by vanity or intereſted views; but reſult entirely 
from an earneſt wiſh to relieve the diſtreſſes of the 
afflicted, and to promote the improvement of the 


as already has been intimated, his charitable aid 
ſhould be cheerfully extended, not only when they 
are brought before him by means of public inſtitu- 
tions, or are recommended to his care in the courſe 
of his diſtant circuits: but whenever the vicinity of 
their reſidence to his own gives them a peculiar claim 
on his compaſſion, and enables him at a very ſmall 
expenditure of time and trouble to confer many an 
important and durable benefit. The laſt mentioned 
object will in moſt ſituations be attained with the ut- 
molt poſſible enlargement of the numbers of thoſe 


(e) It is one of the offices of a Phyſician to viſit, when required 
by the Magiſtrates of the diſtri, private houſes licenſed for the le- 
ception of inſane patients,. and to report the ſtate of them. In 
drawing up thoſe reports impartiality and plain dealing are indiſpet- 
ſable duties. 
; who 
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-who confult him, as well as with the greateſt conve- 


nience to himſelf, by ſetting apart an appointed time 
in every week for giving gratuitous advice to the in- 
digent. Perhaps too he may in ſome caſes have it in 
his power, in conjunction with a few friends as libe- 
ral as himſelf, to carry the exerciſe of benevolence 
ſtill farther, by ſupplying medicines to thoſe, who 
from their extraordinary poverty or ſinglar diſorders 
are entitled to more than uſual pity ; and who have 
not the opportunity of obtaining relief from diſpen- 
faries or hoſpitals. And in other caſes, by recom- 


mending the diſtrefſed poor to the attention of the 


opulent in their neighbourhood, he may procure 
them neceſſaries and comforts which otherwiſe the 
never would have poſſeſſed, and to which they may 
owe their recovery. 4 : 


There are various other ways in which a Phyſician 


may contribute to the preſervation and improvement. 


of the public health. One of the moſt obvious and 
efficacious methods is ſtudiouſly to avail himſelf of 
thoſe opportunities, which his profeſſional employ- 
ment affords, of imparting uſeful information to 
Apothecaries. Throughout the whole kingdom 
Apothecaries are the Phyſicians of the lower claſſes 
of ſociety in almoſt eyery complaint ; and, except in 
the metropolis and a few other towns peculiarly cir- 
cumſtanced, perform the ſame office to the higher 
claſſes in all diſorders not very alarming. It is there- 
fore of the higheſt conſequence that they ſhould be 


thoroughly competent to execute: the taſk which is 


aſligned to them. And each Phyſician may continu» 
ally add to the knowledge of thoſe with whom he is 
converſant, not only by fully explaining to them his 
ideas reſpecting every caſe in which they are employ- 


ed together; but likewiſe by ſuggeſting and occaſi- 


onally lending to them inſtructive books; and by 
appriſing them of new modes of practice, and new 
diſcoveries as to medicines, of which, had it not 
. | been 
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been for his communication, they might never have 
heard, and without the authority of his recommen. 
dation would never have ventured to make trial. A 
Phyfician may alſo ſave many lives by deviſing and 
rendering public ſalutary precautions, by which the 
health and conſtitutions of artiſans, who work in 
unwholeſome manufactures, may be preſerved ; and 
by turning his attainments in chemiſtry and other 
branches of ſcience to the invention of new proceſſes 
equal or ſuperior in point of cheapneſs and utility to 
thoſe at preſent in uſe, and free from all noxious in- 
fluence on thoſe who conduct them. The cuſtom of 
burying in churches, which among other bad conſe- 
quences frequently forms an obſtacle to the intro- 
duction of .fires into thoſe edifices ; and thus retains 
the air in ſo cold and damp a ſtate as to deter many 
nfirm people from attending divine worſhip in ſevere 
feaſons, and to endanger the health of more; might 
perhaps be reſtricted by the united efforts of medical 
men to thoſe; cafes in which the uſe of leaden coffins, 
or of other means equally effectual, prevents the el- 
cape of contaminated vapour. | 
The opinion of a Phyſician of character frequent- 
ly determines the place and mode of ſtudy for young 
men deſtined for the medical profeſſion. He who is 
conſulted on theſe points ought to reflect how mate- 
Tially the advice which he gives may affect the ad- 
vantage of the other party during life; and diveſting 
himſelf of prejudices which he may have contracted 
in favour of the ſeminary where he was educated, a 
ſeminary now perhaps much degenerated, or for the 
courſe of ſtudy which he purſued there, a courſe 
which experience may ſince have ſhewn to be ill ar- 
ranged and defective; let him give an honeſt pre- 
ference to that ſituation and that method of proceed- 
ing, which he deems under exiſting circumſtances 
the beſt calculated for the advantage of the ſtu- 
dent. . 5 
e 
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This imputation is ſtrenuouſly repelled by Dr. Gre- 
gory. Medicine,“ he obſerves (p), of all pro- 
« feſñions fhould be the leaſt ſuſpected of leading to 


„ jmpiety. An intimate acquaintance with the works 


« of nature elevates the mind to the moſt fublime 
e conceptions of the Supreme Being; and at the 
« fame time dilates the heart with the moſt pleaſin 

proſpects of Providence. The difficulties that 
« muſt neceſſarily attend all deep enquiries into a 
« ſubje& ſo diſproportionate to the human faculties, 
e ſhould not be expected to ſurpriſe a Phyſician ; 
« who in his daily practice is involved in perplexity 


c and darkneſs, even in ſubjects expoſed to the exa- 
< mination of his ſenſes.” This charge may have 


been made on partial and inſufficient grounds; but 
the exiſtence of it ſhould excite the efforts of ever 

conſcientious Phyſician to reſcue himſelf from the 
general ſtigma. It ſhould ftimulate him, not to af- 
fect a ſenfe of religion which he does not enter- 
tain; but openly to avow that which he actually 
feels. And it gives additional force to thoſe reaſons 
which ought to impel the Phyſician, in common with 
other men, to employ an adequate portion of his 
leiſure in ſtudying the Holy Scriptures, and making 
himſelf maſter of the external and internal evidences 


of Chriſtianity. () 


If the charge be true, it is of importance to the 


Phyſician to aſcertain the cauſes from which the fact 


has originated, that he may be the more on his guard 


() Lectures, p. 62. 


) The charge in queſtion is not peculiar to Great Britain. A 


Gentleman of much information ſaid to me very lately; ** Je ne 


 fais {il en eſt de meme des medicins en Angleterre comme des 


medicins de France. La plüpart des medicins de France n'ont 


ou de religion. Is ne croyent ni en 1immortalite de Fame, ni en 
eu,” | 


againſt 


The charge of infidelity and contempt of religion 
has often been alleged againſt the medical profeſſion. 
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againſt their influence. The following circumſtances 
may not have been without their weight. They who 
are accuſtomed to deep-reſearches into any branch 
of philoſophical ſcience ; and find themſelves able to 
explain to their own ſatisfaction every phenomenon, 
and to account, as they apprehend, for every effect, 
by what are termed natural cauſes ; are apt to ac- 
quire extravagant ideas of the ſufficiency of human 
reaſon on all ſubjeAs: and thus learning to doubt 
the neceſſity, become prejudiced againſt the belief, 
of divine revelation. In the next place, they who 
juſtly diſclaim the empire of authority in medical 
theories, may careleſsly proceed to regard religious 
doctrines as theories reſting on no other foundation, 
and deſerving of no better fate. Thirdly, it is to be 
obſerved, that men may be divided into two diſtin& 
claſſes, with reſpeQ to the ſort of teſtimony on which 
they receive truths of any kind. They who are 
chiefly addicted to inveſtigations and reaſonings 
founded on analogy, look primarily. and with ex- 
treme partiality to that ſpecies of evidence; and if 
the thing aſſerted appears contrary to the common 
courſe of nature, more eſpecially if it militates 
againſt any theory of their own (and ſuch perſons 
are much diſpoſed to theoriſe), they are above mea- 
fure reluQant to admit the reality of it ; and with- 
hold their aſſent until ſuch a number of particular 
proofs, incapable of being reſolved into fraud or 
miſconception, is produced, as would have been far 
more than ſufficient to convince (r) an unbiaſſed 

| | judgment. 


\ 
(7) Thus, before the qualities of the magnet were known in this 
country, if a travellei had reported that he had ſeen a mineral endu- 
ed with the property of attracting iron, and of giving it a perma- 
nent tendency to point towards the north pole; a perſon uſed to ar. 
oue very much from analogy would probably have at once declared 
the aſſertion abſurd and incredible: and laying very unreaſonable 
ſtreſs on the total abſence of any fimilar property in other — 

wou 
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judgment. Whereas other men, little uſed to analo- 
gical enquiries, look not around for ſuch teſtimony 
either in ſupport or in refutation of an extraordinary 
circumſtance affirmed to them; but readily give 
credit to the fact on its own diſtinct proofs, or from 
confidence in the veracity and diſcernment of the 
relator. It is evident that Phyſicians are to be rank- 
ed in the claſs firſt deſcribed, and are conſequently 
| liable to its prejudices. And it is equally evident 

that thoſe prejudices will render all on whom they 
faſten peculiarly averſe to recogniſe the truth of mi- 
racles; and will probably prevent them from exa- 
mining with impartiality the evidence of a religion 
founded on miracles, and perhaps from examining it 
at all. Fourthly; to the preceding circumſtances 
muſt be added the negle& of divine worſhip too cuſ- 
tomary among perſons of the medical profeſſion. 
This negleQ ſeems to have contributed not only to 
excite and ſtrengthen the opinion of their ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity ; but ſometimes to produce ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity itſelf. For it is a natural progrels, that 
he who habitually diſregards the public duties of re- 
ligion, ſhould ſoon omit thoſe which are private; 
ſhould ſpeedily begin to wiſh that religion may not be 
true; ſhould then proceed to doubt its truth ; and at 
length ſhould diſbelieve it. . | | 

It muſt be admitted that the Phyſician is preclud- 
ed by the nature of his occupation from the regular 


* 


would have remained unmoved by evidence, which would juſtly 
have been ſatisfactory to a mind accuſtomed to eſtimate the credit due 
to particular facts chiefly by their own independent proofs, 

Of the effect of the ſort of prejudice under conſideration no ex- 
ample can be produced ſo truly ſurpriſing, as Mr. Hume's celebrat- 
ed, | had almoſt ſaid childiſh, argument againſt the credibility of 
miracles ; an argument according to which the firſt account of an 
eclipſe of the ſun, of the appearance of a comer, of the eruption 
of a volcano, in ſhort of any phenomenon which had not antece- 
dently been known to occur in the courſe of nature, ought neceſſa- 
rily to haye been deemed unworthy of the (lighteſt credit, however 
ſtrongly atteſted ; and the averred fads to have been pronounced in- 
capable of being proved by any teſtimony whatever, 


per- 
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performanee of public religious duties. His time is not 
at his own diſpoſal; he is liable every moment to 
calls, which will not admit of denial or delay; and 
he knows from unqueſtionable authority that mer. 
cy is better than ſacrifice.” But there is great dan- 
ger, even if his faith remain unfhaken, that the im- 
poſſibility at one time of attending at church, andat 
another the uncertainty whether, if he goes thither, 
he ſhalt be permitted to continue there unto the con- 
clafion of the fervice, may lead him unawares into a 
habit of abſenting himſelf altogether from public 
worſhip. At any rate it is in his power, and it is 
manifeſtly his duty, to embrace all opportunities 
which find him difengaged; and fo to contrive the 
arrangement of his viſits on Sundays, if the ſitua- 
tion of his patients will permit, as to leave himſelf 
_ fufficient ſpace in the former or the latter part of the 
day to unite with his fellow chriſtians in prayers and 
Praiſes to his Maker. And let him not be deterred 
by an apprehenſion, which, if it were not ſometimes 
avowed, would not have ſeemed worthy of being no- 
ticed; that he may probably be ſuppoſed to have 
come to church with the hope, or with the premedi- 
tated deſign, of being ſummoned away in the face of 
the congregation, and of thus augmenting the idea 
of his buſineſs and importance. His general charac- 
ter and conduct muſt be already deſpicable, if they 
will not exempt him from the ſuſpicion of ſuch dil- 
ſimulation. ol 
; Finally, let not the Phyſician heſitate, through a 
ſervile or avaricious fear of offending ſome of his 
patients, and loſing their future employment, to 
take an active and ſteady, but temperate part in any 
local or public buſineſs which may ariſe, when his 
conſcience tells him that he ought to ſtand forward. 
The members of every profeſſion have their trials, 
and are called npon at times to make their peculiar 
„ ſacrifices. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


ON THE DUTIES OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRAD? 
- AND. BUSINESS. 


Th E perſons, to whom this chapter is intended 
principally to refer, are bankers, merchants, factors 
or agents, and manufacturers. 1 

The method which will be purſued is the following. 
Thoſe general principles of moral obligation, which 
may obviouſly be applied to men engaged in any of 
the above-mentioned employments, will be ſtated and 
enforced in the firſt place. And in a ſubſequent con- 
_ fideration of each of thoſe four employments in its 
turn, the bearing of ſome of theſe principles on the 
conduct of men occupied in it will be illuſtrated; 
and ſuch particular obſervations will be introduced 
as, in conſequence of their referring to circum- 
ſtances chiefly or excluſively pertaining to one of the 
profeſſions, could not be diſtinctly advanced in the 
preliminary remarks. 

The leading purpoſes which trade and commerce, 
and conſequently every buſineſs and profeſſion which 
exiſts by being ſubſidiary to them, appear deſtined 
by the will of Providence to anſwer, are to promote 
the cultivation of the earth; to call forth into ule its 
hidden treaſures ; to excite and ſharpen the'inventive 
induſtry of man; to unite the whole human race i 
bonds of fraternal connection; to augment their 


comforts and alleviate their wants by an interchange 
| | of 
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of commodities ſuperfluous to the original poſſeſſors; 
to open a way for the progreſs of civilization, for the 


diffuſion of learning, for the extenſion of ſcience, 
for the reception of Chriſtianity; and thus to for- 
ward that ultimate end, to which all the deſigns and 
diſpenſations of God, like rays converging to a cen- 
tral point, ſeem evidently directed, the increaſe of the 
ſum of: general happineſs. b- 44> 1 
Nations and individuals, in planning or executing 
commercial undertakings, rarely enlarge their views 
beyond the ſphere of their own immediate advantage. 
The uſual object even of good governments in eneou- 
raging trade is merely to repleniſh the public coffers, 
to ſtrengthen the national marine,. and thus to ren- 
oy formidable to rival powers. Theaim of 
the individual in puſhing his traffic is commonl 


limited to the acquiſition of ſubſiſtence, wealth, and 


.eminence, for himſelf and his family. Yet while the 
Government is attending ſolely to the national inter- 
eſt, and the individual to private emolument ; they 
will in moſt caſes manifeſtly promote, however un- 


intentionally, the divine plan of univerſal good. 


But when a Legiſlature ſanctions, and a ſubject 
practiſes, a branch of trade which, though not un- 
juſt and immoral in itſelf, has an obvious tendenc 

to diminiſn human happineſs, being bound nòt only 
to obſerve the ſtrict principles of juſtice, but likewiſe 
to evince their regard to the dictates of benevolence 
by adverting to the probable effects of their conduct; 
they act in oppoſition to the will of God, and are in 


conſequence highly criminal. Such, it is poſſible, 


may be the cale, even where the traffic is chargeable 
with no violation of probity and fair dealing; as the 
working of ſome of the unwholeſome mines in the 
Spaniſh provinces in America, and perhaps the car- 
Tying on of ſome domeſtic manufactures pernicious 
tothe health and-morals of the' perſons employed in 


them. But it commonly happens, that a trade, ad- 


> verſe 
Bb 
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verſe in its nature to the good of mankind, involves 
likewiſe the poſitive guilt of fraud and rapine. And 
for the evils reſulting from its known tendency, as 
well as for thoſe poſitive crimes, all who encourage 
its continuance, while they are conſcious of its guilt, 
become in a greater or a leſs degree reſponſible. 
The Government which ſhall allow its ſubjeQs to 
continue the ſlave trade, now that its nature and 
effects are thoroughly underſtood ; the merchant who 
mall fit out the ſhip ;- the Captain who ſhall com. 
mand it; the manufacturer who ſhall furniſh it with 
manacles and fetters ; will have to anſwer, each ac- 
.cording to the juſt ſcale of divine retribution, not 
merely for the blood ſpilt and the iniquities committed 
on the coaſt of Africa; but for the general miſery, 
the blindneſs, and the barbariſm created and upheld 
by a trafhe repugnant to the ſpirit and the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, and ſetting at defiance the fundamental 
principles of juſtice (a). ; 

R R977 = 7 ah Enlarged 


(a) The late diſcuſſions. reſpecting the abolition of rhe fave trade 
have apprized the public of the baneful effects which have been pro- 
duced on the happineſs and character of the inhabitants of Africa 
by rhe intercourſe . which we have hitherto carried on with them. 
There is equal reaſon to conclude from ſeveral publications, eſpt- 
. cially from a recent work by Mr. Lovg, entitled“ Voyages and 
+ Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader,” that our traffic 
with the natives of North America has both thinned their numbers 
and grievouſly depraved their morals, by inſtructing them in Euro- 
 peah vices, and particularly by inſpiring them with an immoderate 
paſſion for rum. With this pernicious liquor our traders, | believe, 

firſt rendered them acquaimed z and on every occaſion they how 
take advantage of the paſſion of the Indians for it, furniſhing them 
with it in abundance, either as an article of barter tor their peltry, 
or more frequently as a bribe to gain their cuſtom; regardleſs not 
only of the diſtapt conſequences, but of the immediate phrenſy and 
bloodſhed which it produces. Of the latter effects I ſhall briefly 
| ſtate ſome inſtances from Mr. Long, taking them in the order in 
which they occur in his werk. we inns generally do mil- 
% chief when they are intoxicated On this occafion, with the run 
we gave them they continued in a {tare of inebriety three ay 
2 
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Enlarged and liberal principles of commerce are 
thoſe which promiſe to a ſtate, in proportion as they 
OR ARIA of ng, 53... 5 are 


and nights ; during which frolic they tilled four of their own party.“ 
peng. A ſkirmiſh happened among the Indians, in hieb three 
« man. vert billed and two wounded, after a dreadful ſcene of riot 
* Ing contubyy occaſioned by the baneful effects of rum.“ p. 50. 
0 The rum being taken from my houſe was carried to their wig- 
aum, and they began to drink. The Folic laſted four days and 
«nights ; and notwithſtanding all our precaution (in ſecuring their 
guns, knives, and tomahawks) No boys Were tilled and foot 
« men wounded by three Indian women ; one of their chiefs was alſo 
© murdered. On the fifth day they were all ſober, and expreſſed 
te great ſorrow for their condi; lamenting bitterly the loſs of their 


4 friends.” p. 56.—* I found the ſavages both men and women 
« completely drunk; (Wh rum given to them by Mr. Shaw, a 


* trader ;} ** the whole formed the moſt dreadful ſcene of confu- 
4 fon 1 had ever beheld ; there war alſo an old Indian and his mother 
* lying dead upon the ſnow.“ p. 64.— Another band brought 
«dried meats,” &. &c. which I purchafed, giving them rum, as 
tt uſual, with which they got intoxicated. In this frolie one woman 


* was Filled, and a boy terribly burnt.” p. 85:—* I traded for their 


« ſkios'and furs, and gave them ſome rum, with which they had a 
* frolic, which laſted three days and nights; on this occaſion we 
men were tilled and one woman dreatjully burnt.” p. 104.—“ [ 
« gave them two kegs of rum, &c. for their peltry. They then 
1c po an to frolic, which continued three days 1 ; the only 
* accrdent which happened was to a little child whoſe back was 
groben by its motber.”” p. 111. e | 

Me. Long repeatedly notices the ſucceſs which attended the efforts 


of the French while in poſſefſion cf Canada to convert ſeveral tribes - 


of Indians to Chriſtianity. I ſhould have rejoiced to find him be- 
ſowing ſinrilar commendations on the Engliſh. Bur he ſays, p. 31. 


« With regard to thoſe Indians who hive been accuſtomed to the . 


© ſociety of Engliſh traders, and even preachers, ſorry am | to ob- 
. ſerve it, their ſentiments, manners. and practices, are very diffe- 


ret. The alteration is manifeſtly for the worſe ; they have 


become more degenerate ; and have added to the turbulence of 


„ paltons un ſubdued by reaſon the vices of lying and {wearing, . 


* Which unfortunately they have learned from us.” The conclu- 
lon of the fame chapter contains a ſpeech of an Tndian chief to x 
Britiſh povernor in the reign of Qaeen Anne, highly diſgraceful, 
if founded on facts, to the preachers of tbat time; but I truſt that 
the charge was even then overſtrained. I add with pleaſure, that 
the teport of the London Society for propagating the Goſpel give jaſt 
ground to believe tiiat the labours of their miſionaries have in many 
| in ſtaaces 
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are obſerved in its intercourſe with others, the great. 
eſt. national advantages; and hold out a proſpe& no 
leſs flattering, of accelerating the improvement and 
augmenting the happineſs of the whole earth, It is 
not however my province to. diſcuſs them. They 
properly fall under the inveſtigation of writers on 
ſubjects of political economy. And they have been 
inveſtigated by Dr. Adam Smith, in his celebrated 
work, On the Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, 
with a force and acuteneſs of reaſoning, and ſtated 


With a perſpicuity of arrangement, which have en- 


ſured to moſt of his concluſions (for- ſome of them 

ſeem at any rate to require conſiderable limitations) 
the approbation of perſons the moſt converſant with 
the topics of which he treats. To that work we may 
equally refer the member of the Legiſlature on the 
one hand, and on the other the banker, the merchant, 
the agent, and the manufacturer: the former, that 
he may learn of what nature are the laws reſpecting 
foreign and domeſtic commerce which it behoves him 
to promote; the latter, that they may know of what 
deſcription alone thoſe privileges are which they can 
be juſtified in ſoliciting from Parliament, as not being 
injurious either to their fellow fubje&s or to the ge- 
neral intereſts of mankind; that they may be aware 
of thoſe vulgar prejudices and falſe points of honour, 
which are implicitly received by numbers as vital 
principles of commerce; and may be ſatisfied that 
they may proceed with a quiet conſcience on oppo- 


inſtances been ſucceſsful among the Indians, eſpecially among the 
Mblazks. ᷣͤ f 3 | 1 
I 4 cannot cloſe this long note without expreſſing my hope that 
Great Britain will ſpeedily diſcern it to be her indiſpenſable duty to 
make her commercial intercourſe with Indoftan, and her immenſe 
territorial poſſeſſions in that country, the means of attempting, on 
a much larger ſcate than has hitherto been tried, to introduce the 
chriſtian religion among the Hindoos. | | 
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fire maxims, however diſcreditable in the eyes of 
many of their brethren. _ et 13 

From the obſervations which may have been al- 
ready made reſpecting the duty of individuals on the 
ſubject of commerce, the following general rules 


may be deduced. Firſt : that no man ſtands autho- 


riſed in the ſight of his Maker, to enter into, or to 


continue in, any ſpecies of traffic or buſineſs, which 


is either in itſelf unjuſt and immoral, or which in 
any way tends on the whole to impair the happineſs 


of the human race. And ſecondly : that every trader 


is bound, in following his occupation, to extend his 
views beyond his own emolument and advantage 
and not only to purſue it according to the ſtrict rules 


of integrity, but alſo to conduct it on ſuch princi- 


ples, and to direct it, as far as may be poſlible, to 


ſuch objects, as to advance the comforts, the prof- 


perity, the intellectual, moral, and religious im- 


provement, of his dependents, of his neighbours, 
of his countrymen, and, if his line of life enables 
him, of foreign nations, even in the remoteſt corners 


of the globe. | 

He who is engaged in any kind of trade or buſi- 
neſs, has uſually to contend with a multitude of com- 
petitors. Let his competition be open, fair, and 
amicable ; not tricking, ungenerous, and malevolent. 


Let it be diſplayed, not in depreciating the ſkill, or 


in vilifying the character of a rival; but in laudable 


efforts to gain an honeſt pre-eminence by ſuperior 


attention, knowledge, diligence, and activity; by 
applying greater induſtry, and exerciſing greater 
diſeernment in ' chooſing ſituations, in the purchaſe 


of raw materials or manufactures, in e im- 


provements, in conjecturing the probable conſump- 
tion, in calculating riſks, in taking fit precautions 


| againſt accidents and bad debts, in meeting the 


wiſhes and ſuiting the convenience of cuſtomers and 


employers ; 
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employers; in ſhort, in every upright and becom. 
ing way, which may enable one man to tranſact by. 
fineſs, or to ſell commodities, on more moderate 
and acceptable terms than another. 
In the courſe of this competition, the moſt ſatis- 
factory method by which a perſon may try the pro- 
base of his conduct towards his brother- traders in 
any particular inſtance, is by referring to that fun- 
damental rule of Chriſtian morality, Which direQs 
him to act towards another, as he would think it 
reaſonable for 'that perſon, under fimilar circum- 
"ſtances, to act towards himſelf. This is indeed a 
rule of univerſal application to every pecuniary and 
mercantile tranſaction. Let the borrower and the 
lender, the purchaſer and the ſeller, the agent and 
the principal, the banker and the perſon who depo- 
fits money in his hands, reſpectively conceive them- 
ſelves to have changed places. Let each aſk himſelf 
what proceedings he ſhould deem, in his new ſitua- 
tion, equitable and kind on the part of the other; 
and he will rarely be miſtaken in determining what 
equity and kindneſs require from himſelf. 
I be profits of trade and buſineſs are to be con- 
ſidered as a fair compenſation for the labour, induſ- 
try, and ſkilt beſtowed upon them, and for the uſe 
and riſk of the capital employed. Of theſe particu- 
lars the general experience of the trading world may 
be expected to form a truer eſtimate than the ſolita- 
ry judgment of an individual. And on this princi- 
ple the market price at which an article is ſold, and 
the cuſtomary terms on which a branch of buſinels 
is tranſacted, may commonly be preſumed to be fair 
and reaſonable, and proper to be adopted, at leaſt 
by the young beginner, who may eaſily be miſled in 
his calculations, by not having yet experienced the 
various hazards and loſſes which will be diſcovered 
in winding up commercial dealings; unleſs 1t. 1 
known that they are kept up. by combinations _ 
& 9 - * x . a # N | of er 
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other unwarrantable practices, or that ſome alterati- 
on, by which the article is cheapened, has taken 
place. Except in caſes of this nature, a young trader 


vho lowers the current prices may be ſuſpected of 


too great eagerneſs for cuſtom. Yet an intelligent 


and conſcientious trader, aware of the temptations 


to which he and his brethren are expoſed, of exact- 


ing exorbitant gain from the public, will ſerupu- 


louſly inveſtigate the nature of his buſinefs, and will 
ſtrive to conduct his dealings on the loweſt terms 
which, if permanently adopted, would afford him a 
ſafficient, but not an immoderate profit; inſtead of 


_ implicitly. following the rates and prices taken b 


others in the ſame line with himſelf. The terms, it 
is aid, ought to be the loweſt which can be perma- 
nentiy afforded. This expreſſion is uſed both as con- 
veying a direction which ſeems to be juſt; and for 
the purpoſe of ſtigmatiſing the conduct of thoſe ad- 
yenturers, who endeavour to draw cuſtomers to their 
banking-houſe, or their ſhop, by dazzling them 
with flattering terms and accommodations which are 


not meant to be continued; or who tranſa& ſome 


part of their buſineſs, or diſpoſe of ſome particular 
article at a loſing price, as a lure to the unwary ; 
while they more than repay themſelves by unſul- 
pected and exorbitant profits on (b) other branches 
of their trade. It commonly happens to perſons of 


this deſcription, that the bubble breaks on which 


(3) Frauds of the latter kind are frequently practiſed by retail 
ſhop keepers. Thus ſugar is ſometimes ſold at an under rate, merely 
to gain cuſtom for tea, which is fold tar more than proportionally too 
dear; or great bargains are allowed in ribbands and gauzes, with a 
view to allure purchaſers for ſilks and laces at an exorbitant price. 
In ſuch caſes it is often contrived that the cheap article ſnall be one 
of trifling worth, and one the value of which is well known; while 
the dear article is of an oppoſite d<ſcription. When the bait has 
taken, the price of the cheaper commodity is commonly raiſed, or 
one of inferior worth is ſubſtituted in its place. Shaps of this ſort 


are uſually called cheap ſhops. 


they 
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they relied ; and that numbers, more honeſt than 
themſelves, are involved in their fall. Even if they 
proſper for a time, they are uſually detected at laſt: 
and whether ſucceſsful or not, they ought to be ex. 
poſed to contempt, as convicted of tricking and un- 
der- hand proceedings, and as bringing a general 
ſuſpicion on the character of traders. It muſt how- 
ever be admited, that in ſome trades cuſtom ſeemg 
to have eſtabliſhed a loſing or nearly loſing price on 
certain articles, which is compenſated by as cuſto. 
mary (c) a high profit on others neceſſarily ſold at 
the ſame ſhop. In theſe caſes, though the mode of 
proceeding in queſtion is very undeſirable, on ac- 
count of the temptations with which it is accompa- 
nied, the trader may find it nearly impoſſible entirely 
to avoid it. But let him beware that his gains be 
not on the whole exceſſive. It ſhould be remember. 
ed, that the temptations relating to the price of arti. 
cles, and to the terms of doing buſineſs, vary in 
different periods of a trader's life. He who at his 
_ outſet in the world is diſpoſed to reduce the current 
rates with the view of ſupplanting eſtabliſhed traders, 
is in danger, when he has got buſineſs into his own 
hands, of erring on the contrary fide. Young traders 
may require to be guarded againſt lowering prices; 
eſtabliſhed traders againſt upholding them; and both 
againſt vilifying and cenſuring each other. 

The natural tendency of moderate profits is to 
render all articles more eafily attainable both at 
home and abroad, to all clafles of ſociety; and 
among the reſt to the poor, whoſe benefit ought to 
be ſtudied in the firſt place; as in every community 
they form the great maſs of the people. This et- 


(e) Thus in the African trade there are what are called cheap 
bars ; that is to ſay, there is an eſtabliſhed method of computing 
by bars, which anſwers well to the trader io ſome articles, and il 
ja others. . 
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& | 
fett the competition of trade would uniformly pro- 
duce, if it were left to take a free courſe. But a 
contrary ſyſtem is too often purſued by means of (d) 
monopolies and combinations. The contiant ten- 


dency of monopolies is to raiſe the rate of tranſact: 


ing buſineſs, and the price of commodities, to an 


unnatural height. The tendency of combinations is 


the fame: for, though on incidental occaſions there 
may be a confederation of purchaſers againſt a ſel- 
ler; yet even then the uſual purport and conſe- 
quence of the combination 1s to gain profit at the 
expence of a particular. individual, not to reduce the 
general value of the article. It is a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance that all theſe ſchemes, which are repug- 
nant to the juſt principles of commerce, though 
they may ſometimes promote a private and tempo- 
rary intereſt at the expence of public good, frequent- 
ly terminate to the detriment of the projectors. The 


(d) The moſt pernicious of all m6nopolies are thoſe'in the bands 
of the Government of any country ; and all trade in ſuch hands 


ſoon degenerates into a monopoly. The Sovereign, when he be- 


comes a trader, though for evident reaſons he carries on buſineſs 
in many refpeQs to great diſadvantage, is yet able to cruſh the pri- 
vate adventurer, and drive him from the market; while at the 
ſame time he commonly forces the induſtry,of his ſubjects into an 
unnatural channe] T he conſequences are, the decline of com- 
merce, the increaſe of ſmugglers, and the depopulation of the kings 
dom. The firſt at leaſt of theſe effects, J believe has been mani- 
ſeſtly produced in Ruſſia, by the commercial ſpeculations of the 
preſent Empreſs. And the facts Rated by Mr. '| owrſend, a late 
traveller through Spain, in various paits of his work, prove in how 
great a degree all of them have been, and ſtill are, experienced in 
that kingdom. . The Spaniſh Monarch indeed 1s far from confining 
bis traffic to a ſingle article, or to a ſingle place. He has two ma- 
nufactures of broad cloth ; one of china; one of cards; one of 
pals; one of paper; one of pottery; many of falipeire; one of 
ockings ; one of ſwords ; one of tapeſtry ; and one of tiſſue. He 
has the monopoly of brandy, cards, gunpuwder, ]cad, quickſilver, 
{*aling-wax, ſalts, ſulphur, and tobacco. (Townſend's Jouiney 


trough Spain, 2d. edit. vol. ii. p. 240.) It appears from the ſame 
Author, that ſeveral of theſe undertakings ai 2-as prejudicial to the 
royal adventurer, as they are to his ſubjects. 4 


monopoliſt 
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monopoliſt has not ſeldom been brought to ruin by 
the ſudden diſuſe of the article which he has bought 
up; or by the diſcovery of ſome freſh ſource from 
which it may be procured, or of ſome ſubſtitute 
which may be employed in its place. The aſſociates 
in a combination have alſo found that they have 
over. reached themſelves ; that their project has fail. 
ed; and that they have loſt the ſubſtantial and ho- 
nourable profit, which they would have obtained, 
"had they been contented not to graſp at extravagant 
and unjuſt advantages. Add to this, that they are 
liable to be oppoſed and thwarted by counter-com- 
binations; and that if any individual, with an ade- 
quate capital, ſhould ſtand forward to reſiſt them, 
he is almoſt pertain to carry away the public favour, 
and triumph in reputation and emolument ; while. 
they are diſappointed of their expected gains, and 
-marked with indelible diſgrace.” Beſides, fraudylent 
men are rarely true to each other. Each ſuſpects 
the artifices of his neighbour, and haſtens to be be. 
forehand with him. In fact, it generally proves, 
though the circumſtance may not be publicly known, 
that-the terms of the engagement are privately bro- 
ken by ſome of the aſſociates. Or the effects of the 
contract are done away by entering into a competi- 
tion in practices, perhaps in bad practices, which it 
has not forbidden. A number of proprietors of 
lime-works, for inſtance, enter into a mutual agree 
ment not to ſell their lime under a certain price. But 
their rivalſnip remains the ſame. A contention in- 
ſtantly takes place, diminiſhing the profits of their 
league though beneficial to the public; a conten- 
tion who ſhall burn his lime the beſt, who fhall 
make the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt roads to his kiln, who 
ſhall afford the greateſt accommodations to his col- 
tomers ; and, ere long, each of them is occupied 
in the leſs creditable employment of traverſing the 


country far and wide for the purpoſe of — 
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his confederates and recommending himſelf, at a 
ſacrifice perhaps of expenſe and time by no means 
compenſated by the advantages which he derives 
from having acceded to the combination. The fe. 
y with which combinations are neceſſarily form- 
ed and conducted, obviouſly tends to lead all who 
are concerned in them into duplicity and deceit ; 
and is therefore a cireumſtance ſufficient of nſelf to 
alarm a conſcientious and ingenuous mind. In 
truth, they naturally commence and terminate in 
fraud. On theſe accounts, as well as from their ef- 
fe in obſtructing the primary ends of commerce, 
and rendering all articles to which they are extend- 


racies under conſideration. In general, too, _it is 
his intereſt, if he be a man of ſkill, induſtry, and 
merit. For, while ignorance and ſlothfulneſs place 
a falſe dependence on artificial and iniquitous ma- 
nœuvres; the oppoſite qualifications, if directed in 
an honeſt courfe, ſeldom fail to be crowned with 
ſucceſs: | 6 | Oe 8 5 

Combinations are uſually vindicated by the per- 
ſons concerned in them, on the plea of general con- 
venience, or of ſelf. defence. Many evils, it is al- 
leged, ariſe to the public from the frauds and the 
vacertainty of price produced by the competition of 
traders. The Legiſlature has frequently found itſelf 
conſtrained to remedy them by its interpoſition ; as 


coaches, boat hire, and the price of bread. And 
the advantages which reſult from the rates of wharf- 
age, warehouſe rent, and the hire df polt-horſes, be- 
ing fixed by the voluntary agreement of individuals, 
are univerſally acknowledged. Why, it is aſked, 
may not ſimilar agreements as to the price of other 
articles be of equally general benefit, if the terms 
fed upon are moderate? In reply it may be in the 

| firſt 


ed ſcarce and dear, it is the duty of a perſon engaged 
in trade to refuſe all connection with the confede. 


by limiting in various inftances the fare of hackney- 


- 
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firſt place obſerved, that the part of the argument 


which reſts on the moderation of the terms muſt be 


totally laid aſide. For, when the combination is 
once eſtabliſhed, it is extremely eaſy then to raiſe 


the terms. In the next place, we need not heſitate 


to admit, that, in a few particular caſes, agreements 
for the purpoſe of regulating prices may be uſeful; 
namely, when the article in queſtion is in abun. 


dance, and cannot be monopoliſed or rendered 
ſcarce; and when the regulation will confeſſedly 


prevent frauds, material loſs of ' time, or rude 
ſquabbles with the lower claſſes of the community. 
And in ſuch caſes thoſe agreements are juſtifiable, 
as long as their main object is the public good, and 


not the private intereſt of the parties who form 


them. But nothing is more palpably fallacious 
than, from ſome, trifling evils occaſionally flowing 
from unreſtrained competition, to argue againit 


competition itſelf; on which commercial enterpriſe, 


the plenty and cheapneſs of articles, the improve- 
ment of manufaQures, and the civil uſage of cul- 


tomers, radically depend. The ſecond plea for 


combinations is ſelf defence; as when ſellers com- 


bine, and buyers follow their example in order to 


oppoſe them. It is a Tufficient anſwer to this plea, 


that counter-combinations are illegal, and therefore. 


immoral. Beſides, they are productive of the ge- 
neral bad effects of other combinations. 
Ihe reduction of exiſting prices to a lower rate, 


when ſuch a rate, if permanently adopted, will 


ſtill afford an equitable and ample profit, is ſome- 
times oppoſed not only by the prejudiced and the 
ſelfiſn, but by men of upright principles and liberal 
views. The former endeavour to give ſome colour 
to their objections, by pleading for the continuance 
of the. high profits, on the ground of public good. 
They ſtate, that great gains afford a general encou- 
ragement to the extenſion of trade, a benefit of - 
< 1 utmo 
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- utmoſt value to a commercial ſtate ; that, however 


large they may be, they are liberally expended and 
uſefully employed by the poſſeſſor; and that, being 


thus returned into circulation, they excite and re- 


ward - induſtry, and furniſn occupation and ſub- 
ſitence to all the inferior claſſes of ſociety. But 
they forget that whatever might be ſubtracted from 
their profits by a reduction of prices, would be fo 
much ſaved to the conſumers; that the maſs of con- 


ſumers, comprehending all the lower ranks of the 


people, is not only much more numerous, but is 
likewiſe: in circumſtances far more diſtreſſed, all 
things conſidered, than the body of traders; and 
that as money is certainly not more; likely to be 
hoarded up by the poor than by the rich, whatever 


the conſumers gain will be expended and employed 


in exciting and rewarding induſtry, and that of the 
moſt. uſeful kind, as effectually as it would have 


been by the opulent trader. The arguments alleged 


by the other claſs of objectors, men of upright 
and benevolent intentions, thongh they do not elta- 
bliſh- the identical concluſion which they are de- 
ſigned to ſupport, do credit to the motives of thoſe 
who urge them, and are not without their weight. 
It is ſaid, that although the trader who deals on a 
very extenſive ſcale might {till gain an ample re- 
compenſe, if he were to make even a conſiderable 
abatement in his terms, yet it would be wrong for 
lim to make it; becauſe ſmaller dealers in the fame 
article, when obliged, as they ſoon would be, to 
lower, their prices to the ſame ſtandard, would not 
be able in their contracted ſphere of buſineſs to 
acquire a ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their fami- 
lies. This reaſoning, though inaccurate as far as 
it aſſumes that the ſmall dealer muſt fell his wares 


at the price adopted by the great trader (e), forcibly 


points 


| (et) Were the great dealers in any article to reduce their prices, 
u would not follow that ſmall dealers would be either bound or 
2 | neceinat.d 
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points out the diſtreſſing conſequences which might 
follow from large reductions ſuddenly made. But it 
does not prove the impropriety of making even 
large reductions gradually. Were this mode 

ted, no immediate or material inconvenience 
would be felt by any individual; and in the courſe 
of years the number of ſmall dealers would be di. 
miniſhed, partly by ſome of them turning their 
little capitals into other branches of trade, but 
principally by the circumſtance of fewer entering 
from time to time into that particular line, until it 
had at length ſubſided to that proportion which 
would be able to procure a comfortable livelihood 
on the reduced rate of profit. And farther, it 
muſt not be forgotten, that if this principle of 
teaſonable reduction were purſued as far as it might 
be in different trades; an event towards which no 
ſteps can be taken unleſs — dealers begin to ſet 
the example; thoſe ſmall dealers, who might ex- 
perience a diminution of their incomes by felling 
their own. commodities at a reduced price, would 
be benefited in return, by being able to lay in their 
ſtock for trade, and to purchaſe, in the capacity of 
conſumers, other articles from their neighbours on 
lower terms. We may obſerve, in quitting this 
ſubject, that whoever is convinced, on conſcien- 
tious reflection, of the propriety of reducing the 
terms and prices of his own buſineſs, ought not to 


neceſſitated to ſell it exactly on the ſame terms. They - would 
only be required to make a proportionate reduction in their prices; 
which would ſtill leave them higher, as at preſent, than thoſe of 
the great dealers, A ſhopkeeper in a country village may reaſon- 
ably ſell his commodities on terms ſomewhat higher than thoſe 
required by the London merchant, or the great manufacturer: 
for otherwiſe the profits of his little capital would not ſupport him; 
and his cuſtomers, who cannot reſort to a diſtant market without 
incutring expenſe and loſs of time, find themſelves repaid in con- 
venience for what they ſuffer by the increaſe of price. Similar 
reaſoning might be applied to the caſe of ſome country banks, 
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de deterred from carrying the plan into execution, 
by the public clamour, or the private ſolicitations, 
1 ok his avaricious or miſtaken brethren. d {OP FG. 


bs Among the moral virtues peculiarly to be culti- 
N vated by perſons occupied in buſinefs or commerce, 
ſe probity ſtands foremoſt. It may appear ſuperfluous 
i. to admoniſh the trader to practiſe common honeſty; 
ir but. perhaps it is leſs ſo than it may ſeem. This 
It remark is not intended to convey illiberal and un- 
Ny merited reflections on the character of particular 
it deſcriptions of men; nor to intimate that a confi. 
h derable number of - traders would knowingly be 
d guilty, if opportunity ſhould offer, of groſs cheating. 
it Individuals there are, in the trading world, ſo deſti- 
of tute of moral principle as to purſue gain by every 
hr poſſible method; plundering individuals, and de- 
10 frauding the revenue, regardleſs of the laws of 
ot God, and of thoſe of their country. But men that 
X- at thus, are not to be reclaimed by a ſhort and 
ng tranfitory warning. My chief deſign is to put the 
Id man of buſineſs on his guard againſt being drawn 
ir almoſt imperceptibly into practices, which, though 
of they may be rendered familiar to the mind by habit, 
on and may carry on their face no ſtriking characte- : 
lis riſtics of criminality, yet will be found, on exami- 
n. nation, to partake of deceit, and to merit the ap- 
ne pellation of petty frauds. The temptations to ſuch 
to practices vary, as well as the practices themſelves, 
5 in each different employment; but they occur more 
ald or leſs, and are too frequently indulged, in all. 
Sj Some inſtances of them will be given hereafter : 
iy but-in this place it is neceſſary to mention one of 
oſe the principal grounds on which they are defended. 
er: This is what is called the cuſtom of trade. In all 
n; matters which in their own nature are indifferent, 
gn. the cuſtom of trade may be a proper guide; and 


in many caſes which will occur, it is the only poſ- 
55 EE ſible 
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fible guide: but innumerable evils reſult from 
adopting it as the general rule of commercial mora- 
lity. Uader its deluding influence (J) the trader 
- blindly proceeds in the beaten path, rarely exer. 
cifing- his judgment, except in the moſt glaring 
caſes, in the diſcrimination of right and wrong; 
or ſurrendering up his ſcruples to its authority, and 
acquieſeing in practices which he diſcerns to be frau- 

dulent, merely becauſe they appear ſanctioned by 
the conduct of his neighbours. But he who is ſo- 
licitous to preſerve a conſcience void of offence” 
will not put his conſcience in' commiſſion. He will 
examine every thing for himſelf. He will entertain 
ſtrong and jealous ſuſpicions, that, in the compli- 


cCated dealings of trade, where ſelfiſhneſs meets 


with continual opportunities of - gratifying itſelf, 
common ulage will have eſtabliſhed-many proceed- 
ings. which it will be his. duty to decline and to 
counteract. He will be ever on the watch againſt 
being betrayed into guilt by the ſnares of cuſtom, 
He will not be deterred, either by falſe ſhame, 
by. miſtaken ideas of honour, by the certainty of 
| preſent loſs, or by the apprehenſion of offending 
his partners, though they ſhould: be older and 
Ticher than himſelf, and though his own proſpects 
ſhould greatly depend on the continuance of the 
connection, from diſcharging his private duty, 
and ſetting an upright and encouraging example to 
others, by abandoning every practice, however 
generally prevalent, which he believes to be tinc- 
tured with deceit. Much leſs will he ever be in- 
duced to break or evade the laws of his country, 
either by the plea of cuſtom, or of what he * 

| Fg hear 


(7) To avoid the tedious and repeated enumeration of bank*7s, 
merchants, agents, manufacturers, &. TI uſe, though perhaps 
with unuſual latitude, the term trader, in this place and in others, 
to comprehend them ail, ; | 
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hear termed the neceſſity of trade (g). Nor will 
he be miſled by the temptation, though it ſhould 
aſume, as it ſometimes will, a more deluſive ſhape: 
If he perceives, or imagines that he perceives, in 
an exiſting ſtatute ſomething abſurd, inexpedient, 
and injurious to commerce; and is almoſt diſpoſed 
to conclude that he fhall act a meritorious part in 
difregarding an injunction prejudicial to the public; 
let him remember that the Legiſlature, and not 
himſelf, is the judge appointed by the Conſtitution 
to decide on commercial expediency and the na- 
1 tional welfare; and that if he claims the rights of 
a a Britiſh ſubject, he muſt conform to the re- 
. ſtrictions of Britiſh laws. ee 
| Conſcious of the improper bias to which his judg- 


a - 


— ww 


1 ment will be liable, if he has to form his general 
. principles concerning the duties of his employment, 
4 or his opinions reſpecting particular cuſtoms of trade, 
0 at the moment when he is aſſailed by temptations 
5 and called upon to act; he will revolve theſe ſubjects 
4 in his mind betimes, and provide beforehand againft 
R | Es | 
f (8) While French cambrics were ſubjected to a duty amounti 
a. 0-19 | my _ 
8 10 à legal prohibition, almoſt every linen-draper in London, pei- 
d haps every one, ſold them; and all of them pleaded cuſtom on 
Ys the one hand, and. neceſſity on the other, The neceſſity was the 
by neceflity of pleaſing their cuſtomers, who ſcarcely knew that the 
canbrics .were French and illegal. Each ſhopkeeper was afraid 
Ys that, i he could not furniſh his cuſtomer: with a frill to his ſhirt, 
to ke would buy both frill and ſhirt at a neighbouring ſhop, where no 
er ſcruples would be found. The law was very objectionable, and is 
4 bow repealed, But while it exiſted, the introduction of cambrics 
| to ale, was: the. moſt palpable ſmuggling The linen draper was 
n- dot the actual ſmuggler. Certain per ſons, with whom he was in 
y. Habits of private intercourſe, did that part of the buſineſs for him; 
il and relieved his reputation, and no doubt his conſcience, which 
9 might have been hurt had he ſmuggled for himſelf. As it was un- 
A lawful to keep a quantity of thoſe goods, 'a (tore of them was 
Gpolited in ſome neighbouring houſe, from which ſmall ſupplies 
1s, vere fetched as they were wanted, A ſtriking inſtance this how 
aps general ſmuggling may become, when cuſtom and intereſt prompt 


and character is not impaired by it! 
- Cc ; the 
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the hour of trial. He will prepare himſelf to bear 
the brunt of the attacks, which he may expe& from 
thoſe among his brother traders, whoſe ideas of 
right and wrong are leſs ſtrict than his own. Hack- 
neyed in the artifices of their craft ; fearful of be. 
ing | expoſed to public odium, and to the riſk of 3 
diminution of emolument ; ſtung by what they will 
term his affeQation of ſuperior purity ; and enraged 
at his refuſal to join in their diſhoneſt combinations ; 
they will uſe. every art in public and in private to 
undermine his reſolution, and to diſcountenance his 
' tenets. Nor muſt he be ſurpriſed if ſome of his 
prudent friends, anxious for his ſucceſs in the world, 
mould kindly take the trouble of counſelling his in- 
experienced youth. They will tell him that trade 
cannot exiſt, if people are to be ſo unreaſonably 
eonſeientious ; they will point out the folly of re- 
folving to engage with his competitors, and with the 
world, on: fuch unequal terms; they will exhort 
him to follow the-example of older men, who, no 
doubt, underſtand tbe proper ways of doing buſi- 
neſs better than himſelf; and not to be cheated of 
ſolid and ſubſtantial profit, by viſionary dreams of 
impracticable morality. But let him not be alarn- 
ed; or, if alarmed, let him not be deterred. Let 
him remember on what authority it is ſaid, © Thou 
' ſhalt not follow a multitude to do evil (+).” Ho. 

neſty, he may be tolerably ſatisfied, is the beft poli- 
ey 48 to this life; he cannot doubt whether it is ſo 
as to the next. Honeſty conſiſts in equally with- 
ſtanding temptations, whether ſmall or great, whe- 
ther leading to practices condemned or ſanctioned by 
the multitude. Applied to trade, it neceſſarily in- 
eludes ſome ſacrifices of poſſible gain. Nay, it re- 
quires: every branch of bufinefs to be abandoned, 
which cannot be carried on to advantage without 
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the practice of fraud, The trader, to whom it has 
never yet happened to relinquiſh any gain for the 
ſake of a good conſcience, may ſuſpect that he has 
no conſcience. The origin of almoſt all the unjuſ- 


tifiable proceedings in trade, is a ſpirit of covetouſ-, 


neſs. He alone may hope that he is free from that 
ſpirit, who purſues his buſineſs, not with a mind 
thirſting for ſuperiority, nor with. the mere view of 
accumulating wealth, but principally with the deſign 
of fulfilling duties and doing good. And he who 
forbears to take unlawful or queſtionable gains, 


does, even in that reſpe&, more ſervice to the world 


by his example, than he could have done by the ap- 
plication of ſuch gains to purpoſes ſeemingly the 


moſt charitable and beneficial. 


That pecuniary ſacrifices may be made with eaſe 
whenever probity requires them, all perſonal and 
domeſtic expences ſhould be adjuſted, eſpecially at a 
trader's outſet in buſineſs, on a plan of regular fru- 
gality: As the ordinary profits of trade do not ex- 
ceed eight or ten per cent. the young trader who 
ſets out with ſpending at a higher rate cannot be ſaid 
to act an honeſt part. And he ſeldom acts with 
prudence in ſpending at firſt more than half the 
ſum. In the- caſe of the commiſhon buſineſs, and 
in trades which are carried on rather by the labour 
and ingenuity of the manager than by the capital 
which he poſſeſſes, ſomewhat more latitude may be 
allowed. Frugality is recommended, not as imply- 
ing parſimonious meanneſs, not as checking the 
ſuggeſtions of charity ; but as oppoſed to gaudy 


| Iplendour, to luxuriouſneſs, to extravagance ; and 


as a guard againſt vicious indulgences and habits. 
If it be a virtue peculiarly incumbent on one man 
above another, it is on him, who riſks in his daily 
employment, as all traders may be ſaid to do in a 
greater. or a leſs degree, the credit and property of 
others. And if there be any perſon under more 

| C2 than 


. ready money; the want of which frequently con. 
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than vival temptations to neglect it, ſurely it is he 
whoſe occupation continually Tupplies him with 


tributes 3 reſtrain other men from beeoming pro- 
digal. On this virtue then let the trader rely for 
eminence and wealth; to this let him look as the 
deſtined to feed thoſe future ſtreams of boun- 
ty and benevolence in which 'the redundant profits 
ol trade are beſt expended, diffuſing comfort ro the 
wretched, and manifeſting the gratitude of him who 
3 them flow to the ſupreme giver of all proſperi- 
» To labour with his hands that he way have to 
give him that needeth (i)“ is a precept addreſſed 
by the Apoſtle primarily to a particular deſcription 
of -men ; but it is a precept equally adapted to all 
men engaged in profitable labour. Let the man of 
bufinefs neither wege the inducement to labour 
which it ſuggeſts to him; nor the application which 
it enjoins of a liberal portion of the fruits which 
that labour produces. It is a laudable and wiſe me- 
thod for a trader, and for every man who follows a 
luerative profeſſion, to eſtabliſh in his mind a princi- 
ple of allotting annually a ſettled portion of his pro- 
fits to charitable purpoſes ; that is to ſay, after al- 
ſigning a fixed and moderate ſum for his neceſſary 
expefices,' and a moderate additional ſam, as the fa- 
mily for which he is to provide and other circum- 
ſtances may require, for accumulation, to devote a 
large proportion of the remaining exceſs of profit to 
een hour charity. The ſum for accumulation 
might alſo be lightly taxed. The fund thus being 
raifed there would be no difficulty in applying it. 
A ſtrict and active principle of probity will alſo 
reach the trader to be ſcrupulouſty obſervant even 
of his verbal engagements in all pecuniary and mer- 
eantile trahfaQions 3 3 and carefully to o guard againſt 
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exciting expectations of any kind, which there is 
not a fair proſpect of his being able to ſatisfy, It 
will render him faithful and attentiye in the con» 
cerns. of other men committed to his care, ot de- 
pending on his conduct. It will deter him from em- 
barking in adventurous enterprizes of traffic, in 
which the riſk is not compenſated by a reaſonable 
proſpect of extraordinary advantages. And even if 
there ſhould be ſufficient grounds to expect returns 
unuſually, profitable, it will reſtrain him from in- 
yolving. too large a ſhare of his capital in the un- 
dertaking. He will remember that the faireſt hopes 
may be blaſted ; and will think of the calamities 
of thoſe. who might be ruined by his misfortunes, 
He will alſo fix in his mind this very ſerious conſi- 
deration; imprudence and conſequent diſtreſs have 
betrayed numbers into diſhoneſty and deceit, who 
once felt confident in their own integrity. 

I o0 ſecure himſelf as far as may be poſlible both 
from the riſk and from the ſuſpicion of practiſing 
duplicity, he will. be anxious to lay open, in ſuch a 
meaſure as prudence will permit, the principles on 
which he acts in his profeſſion. He will derive heart- 
felt ſatisfaction from reflecting that he has fairly ac- 
quainted his employers with the rules which he has 
preſcribed for his own conduct; and that he has thus 
in ſome degree contributed to preclude himſelf from 
all deviation from them by having rendered it more 
difficult, and more ſhameful. Nor will he forget 
that it is wiſer manfully to communicate at once, 
what may hereafter be made public even againſt his 
conſent, His own bankruptcy, the failure of others 
vith whom he has concerns, unforeſeen law-ſuits, 
diflolutions of partnerſhips, unſettled accounts tranſ- 
ated with executors, and other unexpected events, 
may diſcloſe. his, proceedings to the world. Theſe 
conſiderations, while, in the place of better motives, 
they may deter the fraudulent grader from perſiſting 
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jo his craftineſs, may alſo juſtly incite the man of 

ntegrity to ſhun every unnecefſary concealment; 
ſt he ſhould be ſuſpected of being ynwilling to 

rav aſide the veil, from a conſciouſneſs that ſome- 

thing diſgraceful would be found behind it. 

In various other inſtances the ſame attention to 


S. * 


intends to take, for the purpoſe of making a merit 
of giving way. He will be ſolicitous to name at the firſt 
his lowelt price; and not ta expoſe himſelf by making 
large abatements, or by fluctuating backwards and 
forwards between conceſſion and reſiſtance, to the 
charge of being on the watch for opportunities of 
exaction. The great trader not unfrequently de- 
claims againſt the ſhopkeeper, with whom he deals 
for the little articles of domeſtic conſumption, if the 
latter aſks a higher price, and then takes a lower; 
waer on the largeſt ſcale 
W Bs rs 


* 0 


not lay a partial or imperfect ſtatement o. 
before his repreſentative in private, or _ % 
3 r 
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Houſes of Parliament at their bar. He will not 
ſeek to enſnare them into acquieſcence by falſe pre- 
tences and exaggerated accounts; nor profeſs to be 
petitioning merely for one object, while he is ſe- 
cretly purſuing another which he dares not avow. 
The ſubje& of credit, being extremely important, 
and affecting all claſſes of traders, requires ſome ge- 
neral obſervations m this place. It will naturally be 
- purſued through moſt of its ramifications in the ſub- 
qa heads into which the preſent chapter will be 
divided. | | 
The term credit has different ſignifications as it 
reſpects different men When applied to a ſoldier, 
it chiefly regards courage; when to a lawyer, abi- 
lities. In commercial language it means the title 
which a trader is ſuppoſed to have in the world to 
confidence in reſpect to his mercantile, and more 
particularly his pecuniary tranſactions. 12 
In this ſenſe, as being generally received in the 
trading world, the term is to be underſtood in the 
following pages. But as ſome confuſion occaſional- 
ly ariſes, both among traders and others, from the 
vagueneſs with which it is uſed ; it may be expedi- 
ent to add ſome further explanation, for the purpoſe 
of accurately diſtinguiſhing commercial credit from 
other points not always diſcriminated from it. It 
may therefore be obſerved, that by credit is not 
meant the trader's eredit as a man, but ſolely as a 
trader: although his credit as a man, and even as a 
religious man, may to a certain degree mix itſelf in 
the queſtion. He who is proud, paſſionate, avari- 
cious, voluptuous, and irreligious, may be a very 
good man, according to mercantile language; that is, 
a man in good credit; for he may at the ſame time 
be rich, punctual in his payments, and poflibly alſo 
prudent, and tolerably fair in his dealings. But he 
will not be quite in ſo good commercial credit as if he 
vere, in his charaQter as a man, of the contrary de- 
| ſcription ; 
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ſeription; though he may be in much better credit 
than far worthier men. Further, credit in the mer- 
cantile ſenſe does not mean the trader's credit in his 
own eyes, but in the eyes of the world. Though it 
may be ſaid, therefore, to be his duty to keep up 
his credit, the direction does not mean that it is his 
duty, or that it is allowable in him, to gratify what- 
ever arrogant ideas he. may entertain of commercial 
dignity and reputation. Men, under the plea of 
purſuing, their credit, and continually alleging their 
favourite axiom, that it is right ſo to do, often pur- 
ſue what in fact is little elſe than the indulgence of 
their pride; and perhaps impair, their credit, or at 
leaſt what ought to be the true foundations of it, by 
their ill-direQed and reprehenſible efforts. A trader, 
For inſtance, maintains an eſtabliſhment unſuitable 
to his, profits, or the ſtate of his family, profeſſedly 
for the fake of his credit, pleading that he thus 
gains reputation and attracts cuſtom ; while, in fact, 
pride has inſinuated itſelf, and is at the bottom of 
all his proceedings. In this caſe it often happens, 
that while the trader conceives himſelf to be ſup- 

porting his credit, and is ſwelling with the idea of 
; 2 own importance, he is actually pulling down his 
eredit in the opinion of thoſe who are looking upon 
him. Men out of buſineſs, who have no connec- 
tion with him, and do not ſcrutinize his character, 
may perhaps be deceived; but while they are eſti- 
mating his wealth and conſequence by outward ap- 
pearances, men in buſineſs who deal with him, and 
with whom alone his credit is important, are form- 
ing 2. yery different concluſion. Many other in- 
ſinnces might be added to exemplify how diſtin& a 
thing commercial credit is from the gratification of 
pride. Thus a trader, perhaps, inſiſts, that his 
name fhall ſtand foremoſt in the firm of the houſe; 

his credit, he aſſerts, will ſuffer, if it does not; 
while it frequently is evident that he is actuated con- 
RE ' = ſiderably 
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ſderably, or chiefly, by an oſtentatious deſire of 
apparent ſuperiority. Or, perhaps, he borrows mo- 


ney through the medium of a clerk or agent in ſome 


covert and diſreputable way, in order to ſpate him- 


ſelf the mortification which his pride would ſuſtain, 


* 


and creditable manner. Or it may be, that he dif- 
dains to borrow at all; and through this diſdain puts 
his credit to real and ſerious hazard. Or he refuſes 


were he to borrow in his own perſon, in an open 


to communicate the ſituation of his affairs to his 


partners, eſpecially if they ate his juniors; arro- 
gantly claiming to be implicitly truſted on his known 


credit. Or he forbears to diſſolve a partnerſhip with 


an unproper aſſociate, through the fear, as he itrives 
to perſuade himſelf, of having his credit impaired, 
but in reality of having his pride wounded, by be- 
traying to the world that the connection was impru» 
dent and wrong from the beginning, | 


Credit admits of degrees. It is the duty of ſome 


traders to cultivate it in a higher degree; of others, 


in a lower. It is to be cultivated in order to be 
uſed; not to feed the pride of the poſſeſſor. There 
is a rational length therefore, beyond which, at- 
tempts ſhould not be made to carry it. It would be 
abſurd for a ſmall country banker to aſpire to rival 
the credit of a great London bank ; or a great Lon- 
don; bank that of the bank of England. It is enough 


if each man's credit ſuffices for the carrying on of 


his particular buſineſs. Let not traders then in high- 
er credit deſpiſe thoſe in lower ; nor thoſe in lower 
credit emulate thoſe in higher. And let thoſe who 
pique themſelves on their commercial credit, remem- 
ber how ſmall a part it forms of the real character of 
the man. BE ek. 

Though credit has been defined to be the title 
which a trader is ſuppoſed to- have in the world to 
confidence in reſpe& to his pecuniary and mercan- 
tile engagements and tranſactions ; it is obvioufly 
| | his 
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"his duty to provide that the title be real, and that 
there be ſolid foundations for confidence to reſt on. 
The foundations of a trader's credit are property, 
integrity, punQuality, induſtry, prudence, openneſs 
of dealing, freedom from extravagance, from a ſpi. 
rit of wild ſpeculation, and from vice, and the cha. 
racter of the partners and of others with whom he is 
cloſely connected. The natural effects of theſe qua- 
Iifications are ſufficiently plain. It may be noticed 
however, that although property may hold the firſt 
place in common language among the ſtable grounds 
of credit; yet the influence of the other requiſites 
which have been ſpecified is extremely great: and 
particularly of a character of eſtabliſned eminence 
for the practice of thoſe moral virtues, which, being 
of univerſal and indiſpenſable obligation, indepen. 
dently of their conſequences as to commercial ſuc- 
ceſs, have been pointed out to the trader antece- 
dently to any mention of the ſubje& of credit. They 
who have been known uniformly to have conducted 
their buſineſs according to the rules of fairneſs and 
Plain dealing; to have made no vain parade of their 
credit; to have reſorted to no device calculated to 
excite an erroneous opinion of their wealth, of the 
- reliance placed upon them, or of their prudence, in- 
duſtry, talents, and diſpoſitions; to have abſtained 
from improper tranſactions, however profitable; to 
have dared to tell truths even when unfavourable to 
their credit; and never to have deviated from reGi- 
tude in thoſe trying conjuncturès which bring men's 
principles to the teſt ; have found themſelves reward- 
ed in critical times by the confidence of the public, 
by the warm attachment and ſtrenuous exertions of 
their friends, and even by generous and ample offers 
of aſſiſtance from quarters from which it was the lealt 
expected. | | 
As a trader who does not fully poſſeſs the real 


foundations of credit may chance, for a time atleaſt, 
ND | to 
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to obtain it; ſo another who has the foundations 


favourable impreſſions conceived againſt him be done 


cular, he will ſtudy to give them no grounds to re- 
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| room to be fo far embarraſſed as to give him more 
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may yet be without the credit which he deſerves. 
Let the former ſtrenuouſly exert himſelf to merit the 
confidence which accident has conferred upon him; 
and ſcrupulouſly refrain from uſing it in the ſmalleſt 
degree farther than his property and ſituation render 
warrantable in the eye of conſcience. Let the lat- 
ter, inſtead of reſorting to. improper ſteps for the 
purpoſe of 1 his credit, patiently ſubmit 
to the want of it as to other unavoidable evils; and 
wait till by his perſeverance in good conduct the un- 


away. | 

While the trader is careful on the one. hand not 
to uſe any endeavours for extending his buſineſs re- 
pugnant to equity, and good faith, or to the ſpirit of 
candour and liberality; he will be equally attentive 
on the other, not to be deficient in juſt and laudable 
exertions. By unabating diligence he will promote, 
together with his own advantage, the intereſt of his = 
employers; by diſcarding unneceſſary forms he will” 
conſult their accommodation; by mild and attractive 
manners he will conciliate their eſteem, In parti- 


proach him with the want of punQuality. A fai- 
lure in this point may frequently be of material de- 
triment to their plans and proſpects; and will always 
excite in them a great ſhare of diſſatisfaction, greater 
perhaps in many inſtances than ought to be telt under 
the circumſtances of the caſe. 19 8 

It is one of the firſt duties of an upright trader to 
keep accurate accounts; and by means of frequent 
and ſober inſpection to be at all times maſter of the 
firuation of his affairs. If he perceives them at any 
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olid grounds to fear that they will continue to decline, 
than to hope that they may proſper and be retrieved ; 
let him not be driven by a ſanguine temper to the 
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reprehenſible, and frequently diſaſtrous, experiment 
of ſtriving adyenturouſly to weather the ſtorm; and 
of endeavouring to regain what he has loſt by riſk- 
ing his remaining property, which belongs rather to 
his creditors than to himſelf. | Let him not overrrate 
his reſources, the goodneſs of his debts, or the pro- 
bable ſale and product of his merchandiſe or many. 
factures. But above all things let him not ſeek: to 
bolſter up his credit by unjuſtifiable means. Let him 
not put off the evil day by accepting depoſits, much 
leſs by obtaining loans, from the unſuſpecting. Let 
him diſplay a mind ſuperior to the ſuggeſtions of 
falſe ſhame, and alive only to the impulſe of moral 
rectitude. Let him not make ſecret payments to 
particular friends and connections; let him aſſemble 
all thoſe who have demands upon him; let him lay 
before them a fair ſtatement of his paſt tranſactions, 
of his preſent condition, and of his future proſpects. 
If he ſhould foreſee that inſtant bankruptcy muſt be 
the conſequence of ſuch a diſcloſure, let him be no 
leſs earneſt to become a bankrupt for the juſt advan- 
tage of his creditors, than he would have been reſo - 


laute not to fail by colluſion for the purpoſe of de- 


frauding them. One of the principal grounds on 
which it is his duty under the circumſtances now 
- ſuppoſed to ſtop payment is the neceſſity under which 
he continues to go on, of making partial payments; 
that is to ſay, payments to ſome creditors to the con- 

' ſequent injury of others. If he goes on a week too 
long, the payments during that week cannot but be 
partial ; for, as long as he proceeds as a ſolvent man, 
he cannot proportion his payments to his creditors 
according to their reſpective debts; to do that he 
muſt have the aid of the law. While a trader is be- 
ſitating whether to ſtop or not, which he may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to do for a few days while examin- 
ing his accounts and reſources, he ſhould endeavour, 
if obliged to make ſome payments, to make them 
| 5 > according 
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according to due proportion, leſſening perhaps Mill 
more ſome of the heavieſt ; and not giving a prefer- 
ence, as in ſuch a criſis he will be tempted to do, to 
the moſt importunate and unrelenting creditors, Ra- 
ther let their importunity and ſeverity have the effect 
of haſtening the period of his ſtopping. * 

If ſuch be the duty of a perſon whole affairs are in 
a ſtate not greatly worſe than ambiguous; never let 
the trader act on the preſumption of retrieving his 
circumſtances, when they have become flagrantly in- 
ſolvent. Let him conſider, that by ſtopping fairly 
at once he may gain a complete diſcharge from his 
debts 3 and that, by attempting to proceed, he not 
only riſks the loſs of that advantage, but expoſes 
himſelf to a multitude of temptations ; temptations, 
namely, to ſet up falſe credit, to engage in adventur- 
ous ſpeculations, to concealment of the ſituation of 
his affairs from clerks and others, and ultimately, to 
deſpair of mind. Let him recollect the conſciouſneſs 
of diſhoneſty and : deceit, which will attend him in 
every ſtep that he takes; and the increaſed obloqu 
and diſgrace, which await him if obliged to fail at 
laſt. A haſty reſolution of endeavouring to ſtand 
his ground, may leave him a prey for life to ſorrow 
and remorſe. Let him beware of following the ſel- 
fin advice of ſome creditor, who may have an inte. 
reſt in urging him- not to ſtop.; a creditor whoſe 
debt is perhaps ſo large, as to make him fear leſt his 
own credit ſhould be hurt by the failure of ſo great 
a debtor ; or who wiſhes the inſolvent man to pro- 
ceed, in order that, by giving him a falſe credit in 
the eyes of others, he may at their expenſe finally 
eſcape loſs himſelf. It is remarkable, that in bank- 
Tuptcies it does not happen in general, that the divi- 
dend made on the aſſets amounts to more than five or 
ix ſhillings in the pound; a fact, which ſhews how 
great a proneneſs there is in the trading world 1 

ear 
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bear too long from ſtopping payment, and one which 
may itſelf operate as a ſtriking admonition on the 
ſubject. | | 
I here are two ways in which an inſolvent man may 
terminate his affairs. One is, by a commiſſion of 
bankruptcy; the other, by ſurrendering his effects 
under a deed of truſt. In the firſt method, an ex. 
penſe amounting to about an hundred pounds is in. 
curred, and ſome delay is neceſſary. The advantage 
to the inſolvent man is, that the conſent of a certain 
portion of his creditors is ſufficient for his diſcharge 
for ever from all his debts. In the ſecond method, the 
expenſe is little; but the ſignature of all the creditors 
is neceflary to exonerate = individual, If he has 
many bill-creditors, that is to ſay, creditors who hold 
bills of exchange for which he is reſponſible, a deed 
of truſt is impracticable, as the creditors are not to 
de met with. Inſolvent men are very apt to prefer a 
deed of truſt, as a leſs diſcreditable meaſure than a 
commiſſion of bankruptcy. And, not unfrequently, 
inſtead of bringing matters to a concluſion by one of 
the preceding methods, they procure a reſpite, by ob- 
taining what is called a letter of licenſe ; which is no 
more than an agreement from the creditors to polt- 
pone all claims for a limited time. When a trader 
fails, there is generally a ſtruggle to get the more fa- 
vourable courſe adopted; and the party concerned is 
frequently guilty of all kinds of partiality to particu- 
lar creditors, in order to gain their concurrence. 
From ſuch practices, however ſtrong the temptation, 
let every honeſt trader refrain. 

A queſtion naturally occurs in this place ; whether 
a perſon who has failed, and has not been able by 
the ſurrender of his effects (+) to pay the full amount 


() The bankrupt, upon his examination, is bound upon pain 
4 of death to make a full diſcovery of all his effects, as well in ex- 


e pectancy as in poſſeſſion, and how he has diſpoſed of the fame; 
ce together 
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of the debts which he had contracted, is bound in 
conſcience to diſcharge the remainder, . if he thould 


afterwards find himſelf able, In many caſes he is un- : 


doubtedly under no ſuch obligation. But, in order 
to diſcern clearly in what caſes the obligation exiſts, 
and of what nature it is, it will be requiſite to en- 
quire into the letter and the ſpirit of the law of the 
land reſpecting bankrupts. The law leaves all ſub- 
ſequent property acquired by the bankrupt open to 
ſeizure, on account of debts contracted before his 
failure, and remaining unpaid, unleſs a certain pro- 
portion of his creditors, of a ſpecified deſcription, 
have concurred in granting him a certificate of his 
having made an ingenuous diſcovery of his effects, 
and of his having conformed in all points to the di- 
tections of the ſtatutes. This certificate, on bein 

allowed after due enquiry by the Lord Chancellor, 
ſecures to the bankrupt, together with other privi- 
leges, a legal indemnity from all unſatisfied claims. 
The law likewiſe points out ſeveral (I) caſes in which 
the certificate ought not to be granted; or, if grant- 
ed, may be afterwards ſuperſeded. It may therefore 
be ſtated as the firſt general rule on this ſubje&, that 
if a perſon who has obtained his certificate ſhall be 
conſcious that he has concealed ſome fact from his 
creditors, intentionally, or even unintentionally (for 


« together with all books and writings relating thereto; and is to 
* deliver ap all in his own youu to the commiſhoners, except the 
L necefſary apparel of himſelf, his wife, and his children; or, in 

* caſe he conceals or embezzles any effects to the amount of 2cl. 
or withholds any books or writings with intent to defraud his cre- 


« ditors, he ſhall be guilty of ſelony without benefit of clergy.” 


Blackſtone, 1oth edit. vol. ii. p. 482. | 

(1) See theſe caſes enumerated in Blackſtone, vol. ii. p. 484. 
The bankrupt alſo, on preſenting the certificate to the Chancellor, 
or to the Judges appointed by him to inveſtigate the matter, muſt 
make oath that it was obtained without fraud. p. 483. If it ſhould 


afterwards be diſcovered that he had then perjured himſelf, the cer- | 


 tilicate, on a proper application, would certainly be annulled. 


he 
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he 18 not to reap adyantage from his ewn negligence), 
the diſcovery of which would in his opinion haye 
prevented it from being granted, he is bound in 
ſtrict juſtice not only to ken the beſt means in 
his power for paying the full amount of their reſpec- 
tive debts, but likewiſe to diſcharge them from time 
to time with reaſonable diſpatch, in proportion as he 
ſhall find himſelf able. 1 — ek 
But further; the bankrupt laws give advantages 
to the infolvent trader over other infolvent perſons, 
only on the ground of his inſolvency proceeding 
from ſome misfortune peculiarly incident to trade; 
and are deſigned for the benefit of ſuch traders only 
as are both honeſt (m) and induſtrious. Nay, un- 
_<'lefs it ſhall appear that the bankrupt's inability to 
«© pay his debts aroſe from ſome caſual loſs ; he may, 
upon convittion by indictment of ſuch groſs miſ- 
conduct and negligence, be ſet up in the pillory 
for two hours, and have one of his ears nailed to 
&'the fame, and cut off (n).“ This ſevere ſtatute, 
though I know not that it has been carried into exe- 
cution in a ſingle inſtance, is itſelf a ſufficient proof 
- of the law not having intended that men who have 
been guilty of flagrant imprudence, careleflneſs, or 
extravagance, ſhould be indulged by their creditors 
with certificates. Let us ſuppoſe then, that a bank- 
rupt has been guilty of theſe faults, and is known to 
have been guilty of them by his creditors ; of whom, 
. notwithſtanding, a requiſite number think fit to 
grant him a certificate. Thoſe who ſign it may be 
(o) culpable for acceding to that meaſure ; but un- 
| - 4 g doubtedly 


(e) See Blackſtone, vol. ii. p. 474. 
[) Blackſtone, vol. ii. p. 482. - - | 2 
(o) The diſcretionary power of granting or. refuſing certificates to 
i with which creditors are inveſled by the law, ought to 
be employed in conformity to the purpoſe for which it was conferred, 
to promote the public good. It affords an opportunity of giving en- 
| couragement 
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doubtedly they relinquiſh all further claims on the 
bankrupt. He ſtands from that moment diſcharged 
from every obligation of ju/ice to pay them a ſingle 
additional farthing, however ample may be the pro- 
perty which he afterwards acquires. But with re- 
ſpe& to thoſe creditors who did not ſign his certificate, 
he ſeems to remain in a different predicament. The 
unſatisfied demands of theſe men are not prejudiced 
in the eye of conſcience, though annulled in law, 
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by the reprehenſible lenity of the former; of which 

they manifeſted their complete diſapprobation in the 

manner indicated by the legiſlature, namely, by 

refuſing to concur in a certificate, which, according | 
to the ſpirit and meaning of the ſtatutes, ought to 1 

d have been withheld. If theſe obſervations are well 10 

| founded, it may be laid down as a ſecond general 95 

| rule; that under the circumſtances which have been ol 
ſtated, he is bound in juſtice (juſtice, I mean, as . 

| meaſured þy conſcience, not by law) to pay thoſe of 'M 

| his creditors who did not ſign the certificate, the re- ' 

mainder of their debts according to his ſubſequent ul 

ability, in the ſame manner as he would have been Wil! 

| had he obtained his certificate by fraud. | 


Some other caſes, varying in ſeveral points from 
thoſe which we have been inveſtigating, might yet 
be propoſed. I do not however enter into them, as 
the enquiry would lead into minute and tedious de- 
tails; and as it would in fact be ſuperfluous, ſince 
they may be reſolved by an application of thoſe 


principles on which the preceding general rules are 
founded. | | 


— 


couragement to the deſerving, and of diſcountenancing men of ſuſ- 
picious characters. Too great facility in ſigning certificates, by 
confounding, as far as it operates, the diſtinction between right 
and wrong, is not leſs injurious to the community than the oppoſite. 
extreme. | 
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If it be aſked, whether a bankrupt is bound by 
thoſe rules only to the payment of the ſpecific ſums 
which he owes, or to the further payment of intereſt; 
and, whether his obligation to pay either the one or 
the other may not depend on the manner in which 
his future property is acquired; the anſwers to 
both theſe queſtions are obvious. The reaſons which 
oblige him in conſcience to pay the principal ſums, 
oblige him equally to repay ſuch of them with inter. 
eſt, as he would have been bound thus to repay if 
he had not failed. And they oblige him to diſcharge 
both principal and intereſt by the application of any 
ren over which he finds himſelf poſſeſſed of a 
egal power of diſpoſal; whatever be the means by 

which that property has come into his hands, 
When a number of partners have become bank- 
rupts through the bad behaviour of one of them, the 
foregoing obſervations, though applicable to all of 
them (for each had made himſelf in a great degree 
reſponſible for the conduct of the other), preſs with 
eſpecial force on the  culpable perſon ; and ſhould 
render him particularly deſirous of contributing in 
proportion to his future ability to make up both to 
his creditors, and to his former aſſociates, the loſſes 
which they ſuſtained through his blameable proceed 
fin the next place it is to be obſerved, that in many 
inſtances wherein the bankrupt ſtands exempt from 
the imperious demands of juſtice, he. will feel his 
conſcience aſſailed by the no leſs powerful impulſe 
of Chriſtian benevolence. Though his failure has 
been owing neither to miſconduct nor to negligence; 
though every one of his proceedings has been free 
from the flighteſt tincture of difhoneſty or deceit; 
yet when he is afterwards bleffed with wealth, if he 
beholds thoſe who have ſuffered by his misfortunes 
ſtruggling with calamities or pining in want, and 
ſtretches not forth his hand to relieve them ; 4 

| | x ma 
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may be as criminal in the ſight of his Maker, as if 
he were detaining what was ſtrictly and abſolutely 
their own.. In this caſe the line of duty is evident. 
In others leſs ſtrong he maſt judge by a fair compa- 
riſon of the ſituation of himſelf and his family, with 
that of his former creditors, what are the meaſures 
which either gratitude or charity requires him to 
adopt; whether they call upon him to make up his 
deficiencies to the whole number, or only to a part; 
to diſcharge them ſooner, or later; completely, or 
but to a certain degree; with intereſt, or without 
it. But let him judge, as he would wiſh others un- 
der ſimilar circumſtances to judge towards himſelf, 
with candour and impartiality ; let him even deter- 
mine beforehand to incline to the humane and gene- 
rous ſide. The bias of ſelf intereſt will ſufficiently 
bring him back to the ſide of parſimony. 5 
The obſervations which have been made reſpecting 
bankrupts may eaſily be applied to the ſituation of 
an inſolvent trader, who has ſettled his affairs by a 
deed of truſt, with ſuch changes as the nature and 
terms of the deed obvioufly require: 
After having addreſſed the foregoing obſervations 
to the. trader who has failed, and has retrieved his 
circumſtances, it may not be improper to conclude 
the ſubject with a ſhort admonition to the creditor. 
If the former ought to be prompt as well as juſt in 
offering, the latter ſhould be delicate and ſcrupu- 
lous in accepting. Even in caſes where ſtrict juſ- 
tice gives him a right to the ſum laid before him, 
and much more on occaſions where he has no ſuch 
claim, it may frequently happen that what the one 
is bound in conſcience to tender, it would . be un- 
generous and morally wrong in the other to re- 
ceive. 6 
A few remarks reſpecting the general diſpoſitions 
of a trader, and his habits in private life, may be 
lubjoined in the next place. mY 
Fl Z "Fan 
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The man who is conſtantly engaged in one parti. 
cular employment, and accuſtomed to direct his 
thoughts day after day and year after year into the 
ſame channel, frequently acquires a narrow turn of 
mind. Like the ſurveyor who traverſes a country 
for the purpoſe af laying out a turnpike road, re- 
gardleſs of its. beauties and careleſs as to its fertility, 
and attending to its inequalities merely with an eye 
to the forming of a communication between them, 
to the quantity of materials which will be wanting, 
and the facility with which they may be procured; 
he neglects to exerciſe his underſtanding in enlarged 
and comprehenſive views of the various objects 
around him; and, if he contemplates them at all, 
meaſures them only by that limited and inadequate 
ſcale, to which he has been ufed to refer the con- 
cerns of his private occupation. Of all the profeſ- 
ſions which are in the hands of the higher and mid- 
dle claſſes of ſociety, none perhaps lead more di- 
rectly to contracted ideas than thoſe which conſiſt in 
buying and ſelling, in caſting up accounts, in cal- 
culating pecuniary riſks and advantages, and in the 
uniform tranſactions of the counting-houſe and the 
ſhop. To guard the youth deſtined for ſuch a ſitu- 
ation from falling into the trammels of prejudice, 
and habituating himſelf to partial and confined views 
of things, it is peculiarly defirable that his mind 
thould be cultivated, his faculties expanded, and his 
ideas taught to expatiate in a wide and ample range, 
by a liberal and learned education. The negle& of 
his improvement in literature is the more blameable, 
as he will probably. be ſnatched away from ſchools 
and tutors, and initiated in the myſteries and im- 
merſed in the details of his future employment, at 
an earlier age than his companions, who are intended 
for the. church, for phyſic, or for the bar. But let 
him not abandon his ſtudies when he commences a 
man of buſineſs. Let him not throw away his ar- 

: mour 
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mour when he wants it the moſt. Let him ſedu- 
louſly devote his leiſure, let him ſedulouſly redeem 
from ſcenes of trifling amuſement leiſure that it may 
be devoted, to the peruſal of eminent authors, an- 
tient as well as modern, to works of general infor- 
mation, of ſcience, and of taſte. Many a wary fa. 
ther would ſtart at theſe words, as indicating the 
high road to ruin. Many a wary father has incul- 
cated on his ſon that trade has nothing to do with 
learning. The ſagacious parent conſiders all read- 
ing, except that of day-books, tables of intereſt, 
invoices, and orders from correſpondents, as indif- 
poſing the mind to commerce, and as a waſte of va- 
luable time; as never contributing to the gaining of 
money, and too often to the ſpending of it. But 
let not the ſon be a trader, unleſs he may be ſome- 
thing more. Let him alſo be a virtuous, wiſe, and 

_ enlightened man, at once a benefit and an ornament 
to ſociety. Fathers of families, who have ſons in 
trade, ought to encourage them in rational and im- 
proving purſuits, and warn them againſt trifling 
away, as 18 often done, all-the remainder of the day, 
after buſineſs is over, in idle converſation. And if 
they are conſcious of a deficiency of knowledge in 
_ themſelves, with the greater earneſtneſs ſhould they 
exClte their ſons to the attainment of more. Theſe 
obſervations may be extended to perſons who have 
young men deſtined for trade under their care, 
either as apprentices or on any other footing. 

Loet the trader keep a conſtant and vigilant eye over 
the habits of his mind and the workings of his heart, 
leſt he ſhould gradually be abſorbed in mere worldly 
concerns; leſt he ſhould contract a covetous andjnig- 
gardly ſpirit, eſtimating too highly the importance of 
riches, and unwilling to apply them to their proper 
uſe. Above all things let him not depend ſolely or prin- 
cipally on himſelf, nor aſeribe his ſucceſs ſolely or 


| prin- 
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| principally to his own exertions. © Beware (p) that 
* thou forget not the Lord thy God; leſt when thou 
* haſt eaten and art full, and haſt built good] 
% houſes, and dwelt therein ; and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply, and thy filver and thy 
& gold is multiplied, and all that thou haſt is 
<< multiplied; then thy heart be lifted up— 
* and thou ſay in thine heart, My power and 
* the might of my hand -hath gotten me this 
_ £©' wealth—But thaw ſhalt remember the Lord 
<* thy God; for it is he that giveth thee power 
5 to get wealth.” To the Supreme Diſpoſer of all 
things let him be grateful in proſperity, let him be 
cheerfully ſubmiſſive in misfortunes. Let him not 
repine when his hopes are croſſed; nor envy thoſe to 

| whom Providence may appear more bountiful. Let 
him not vilify and calumniate his competitors ; nor 
ſuffer the feeds of hatred towards them to find ſhel- 
ter for a moment in his breaſt. Let him be candid 
to merit, even in a rival. Let him look with kind- 
neſs on young beginners in his own occupation, and 
remember that the world is large enough for him 
and them. Let him omit no favourable opportunity 
of admoniſhing the thoughtleſs, of encouraging 
the deſerving, of aiding the unfortunate, of dif- 
countenancing the idle, the fraudulent and the vici- 
ous. In a word, let him ſtudy to promote in others 
the practice of thoſe virtues which he feels incum- 
bent on himſelf, 

It may be neceſſary to ſuggeſt to the trader a par- 
ticular caution againſt infringing the Sabbath, Let 
Him not imitate thoſe among his brethren who make 
It a mere day of pleaſure and conviviality ; or who, 
being prevented by eſtabliſhed cuſtom from opening 
their counting-houſes and hops, ſhew by employing 


( Deut. viii, 11. 18. 
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it in caſting up books and writing letters on buſineſs, 


that principle would not detain them from their or- 
dinary occupation. A ſtri& attention to the proper 
duties of the ſeventh day, in addition to the daily 


duties of religion, is not more than ſufficient to teach 


him who is engaged during the fix days in“ laying 
« up treaſure on earth,” that his firſt concern is 
“ to lay up treaſure in heaven.” 


In ſelecting the perſons with whom he connects 


*. 


himſelf in partnerſhip, while the trader reflects that 


one ignorant, careleſs, or adventurous man may im- 
pair the credit and bring on the ruin of his aſſoci- 
ates; let him not undervalue the danger to which 
his own principles may be expoſed by continual in- 


tercourſe with a man of immoral chatacter. Let him 
remember too, that the character of the perſons 


whom he ſelects to be his friends and the companions 


of his leiſure hours, will have a manifeſt effect, not 
only, as has been already mentioned, on his credit, 


but alſo on his manners and private conduct. The 
intimacies of a trader are commonly formed on mer- 
cantile principles. He is apt to aſſociate chiefly with 
men engaged in commerce, with brokers, cuſtomers, 
and others, by whoſe inſtrumentality he may gain 


money; and to aſſociate with them not merely from 


ſimilarity of purſuits, and the neceſſary connections 
of buſineſs, but from an habitual attention to profit, 
and a ſolicitude to turn even the moments of relaxa- 
tion to pecuniary advantage. Through the influence 


of lurking avarice, he is prone to conſider little, 


either the religious, moral, or mental qualities of his 
acquaintance, except as far as they may be likely to 


make him poorer, And through the ſame influence 


he ſometimes renders himſelf deſervedly unhappy 
through life, by making wealth and lucrative con- 


nections the grand object of matrimonial engage- 


It 


ments. 
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It frequently happens that men over-rate the good 
which they have done; and perhaps it is equally 
common for them to have conſidered too little the 
good which they might have done. The ſervices 
Which a perſon engaged in a liberal line of trade or 
buſineſs may render to the public by. an upright diſ- 
charge of the duties of his occupation and a diligent 
attention to the opportunities of uſefulneſs which it 
affords, are not ſufficiently regarded. He who pur. 
ſues his employment for its proper ends ; and con- 
ducts himſelf on principles of equity and benevo- 
lence ; who ſcrupulouſly obeys the precepts of reli. 

ion, and the laws of his country; who ſeeks no un- 
Kir or unreaſonable advantages, nor takes them even 
when they obtrude themſelves upon him for accept- 
ance; who withſtands pernicious combinations, and 
dares even to ſet the example of breaking diſhoneſt 
and diſingenuous cuſtoms ; who joins openneſs to 
"rudence, and beneficence to frugality ; who ſhews 
himſelf candid to his rivals, modeſt in ſucceſs, and 
cheerful under diſappointments ; and who adornspro- 
feſſional knowledge with the various acquiſitions of an 
_ . enlarged and cultivated underſtanding, is a benefactor 
to his country and to mankind. His example and 
his influence operate at once on the circle in which 
he moves, and gradually extend themſelves far and 
wide. Others who have been witneſſes of his pro- 
ceedings and his virtues, imitate them both; and 
become the centers of improvement to additional 
circles. Thus a broad foundation is laid for puri- 
tying trade from the real ſtains which it has contract- 
ed, and of reſcuing it from the diſgraceful imputa- 
tions with which it is undeſervedly charged. And it 
1s thus that even a ſingle individual may contribute 
in no ſmall degree to produce a moral revolution 
in the commercial character. | 
' We may now proceed to illuſtrate ſome of th 
general principles and obſervations which have 5 
ST] 1 | | Om 2 
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lad down, by applying them to the conduct of 
bankers, merchants, factors or agents, and manufae- 
turers, conſidered under diſtinct heads; and to ſub- 
join ſuch remarks in their proper places as, in conſe- 
quence of their referring chiefly or entirely to one 
of the abovementioned claſſes of men, could nor 
be diſtinctly introduced in the former part of this 
chapter. | | 

There are two points concerning which I would 


briefly explain my intentions before I enter upon this 


inveſtigation, . 
Perſons who are ranged under one of the above- 
mentioned heads, occaſionally practiſe the buſineſs 
of thoſe who are ſtationed under another. The 
banker and the merchant, for example, in tranſacting 
bufineſs for other perſons, often act as agents; and 
the great manufacturer frequently treads almoſt in 
the ſteps of the merchant. But I ſhall ſeldom detain 
the reader þy anticipating or by repeating admoni- 
tions, however applicable to the perſons immediately 
under conſideration, which may be found by turning 
a few pages forward or backward, though applied in 
thoſe pages to men of a different deſcription. Nei- 
ther ſhall I attempt to enumerate the vaſt variety of 
particular duties, and of particular temptations, oc- 
curring in the courſe of buſineſs to thole who are 
engaged in any of the employments of which I am 
about to ſpeak ; but ſhall content myſelf with no- 
ticing a few leading inſtances of the one and of the 


other. For the remarks which will naturally occur 
during the examination of thoſe inſtances will be 


ſufficient to direct a conſcientious man to a right de- 
termination reſpecting duties which ariſe under dif- 
ferent circumſtances, and temptations which appear 
under a different ſnape. 3 

I. Bankers form the firſt claſs of which we are to 


treat. | 
| The 
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The buſineſs of a banker, conſidered in the ſimpleſt 
form in which it is to be found in the metropolis, 
conſiſts in receiving the money of others as a depoſit, 
and in making a profit on ſuch a portion of it as he 
preſumes they will not call for withia a certain pe. 
riod. That ſum he veſts in landed, or government, 
or other ſecurities; or employs it, as is moſt fre. 
quently the caſe, in diſcounting bills of exchange for 
his cuſtomers, who are the more diſpoſed by this ac- 
commodation to keep caſh in his hands. 

It has happened, however, in conſequence of the 
great increaſe of country traders and manufacturers, 
and more eſpecially of country banks, that another 

very conſiderable branch of buſineſs has been ſuper- 
added to the forgoing. For many of the country 
traders and manufacturers, and all the country banks, 
having occaſion for correſpondents in London, the 
London bankers have engroſſed almoſt the whole of 
this employment; which they are commonly able 
to execute at a much cheaper rate, and more to the 
 fatisfaQtion of their country cuſtomers, than London 
merchants, or any mere agents, This branch of 
buſineſs conſiſts in procuring acceptance and receiv- 
ing payment for all remittances of bills payable in 
London which the houſe in the country ſends up; 
and in accepting and paying as many bills as the 
country correſpondent has occaſion to draw ; toge- 
ther with a few incidental tranſactions, as lodging 
credit for him abroad, negotiating bills for him on 
foreign countries, and paying foreign bills drawn 
upon the London banker on account of the cuſto- 

mers of the country bank. 
Objections are ſometimes made to this new de- 
partment in the banking line. The prevalence hov- 
ever of the practice, in which there does not appear 
to be any thing juſtly derogatory to the character of 
a banker, affords a ſirong preſumption of its utility. 
The novelty of a practice, though apt to excite un. 
© fayourable 
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, favourable obſervations, eſpecially on* the part of 1 
, thoſe who ſuffer by the diverſion of buſineſs into the 9 
3 new channel, is no proof that it is wrong. The in- 4 | 
l novation in queſtion ſhould be eſtimated, like all FR 
8 others, according to its real merits; and ſhould be 90 
5 exempted from ſuſpicious inſinuations, unleſs it can Uh 
P be ſhewn to be unſafe to the individuals engaged in 4 

4 it, or inconſiſtent with their other tranſactions, or re- 


pugnant in its effects to the public good. ; 
The nature of country banks remains yet to be 
ſtated. One part of their buſineſs is nearly the 
ſame with that of the claſs of London bankers firſt 
deſcribed; yet, with this difference, that they re- 
ceive depoſits, and make payments, not merely in 
caſh, as the London banker does, but either in caſh 
or their own notes on the ſpot, or in bills on Lon- 
don, at the option of the cuſtomer; and that the 
manner of charge for their trouble varies from that 
adopted in the metropolis, and generally conſiſts in 
ſome advantage in the mode of drawing bills, or in 
a commiſſion. On the other hand, ſome intereſt is 
allowed by moſt country banks on the depoſits com- 
mitted to them in the way of buſineſs. It is alſo a 
common practice with the country banker to iſſue, 
and circulate as widely as poflible, and chiefly by 
the payments made- to cuſtomers, his own notes 
for ſmall] ſums payable to the bearer on demand; 
2 practice from which the London banker is pre- 
cluded; by the decided preference which the notes 
of the bank of England have obtained in the capital. 
It is uſual likewiſe with country banks to draw into 
their hands, from perſons not keeping any regular 
account with them, very conſiderable ſums at low 
intereſt; for which ſums they give intereſt notes 
Payable to the order of the depolitor. From theſe 
three ſources, namely, firſt, the depoſit of cuſto- 
mers in the common way of buſineſs, for which he 
allows intereſt, or not, according to the cuſtom 
£ of 
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of the place; ſecondly, . the circulation of bank 
notes; and thirdly, the emiſſion of intereſt notes, 
that fund 1s raiſed, which, together with his own 
capital, the banker has to lend out; after making 
ſuch a reſervation of caſh in the houſe, or in the 
hands of his London banker, as is neceſſary to 
meet current demands, This money he lends 
chiefly to his trading cuſtomers on the ſecurity of 
bills, or perhaps on their own ſingle ſecurity, as 
the credit of the individual and the uſage of the 
place may be; thus diſpoſing them not only to keep 
caſh with him, but likewiſe to exert their intereſt, 
in proportion to the accommodations which they 
receive, in promoting the circulation of his notes, 
and in introducing him in various ways to additional 
employment. The influence accruing on the money 
thus ent out, together with the commiſſion and other 
advantages on drawing bills, all loſſes, charges, and 
A* being firſt deducted, conſtitutes his pro- 
„ ; 
This previous definition of the ſeveral claſſes of 
bankers has been in order to render the obſervations 
that follow more generally intelligible. The deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral branches of the buſineſs of coun- 
try banks has been more particularly. enlarged upon, 
for the ſake of meeting tairly in the firſt place the 
general and ſometimes controverted queſtion of their 
utility. Any profeſſion or branch of a profeſſion ne- 
ceſſarily detrimental to the public good ought to be 
relinquiſhed by every man. But if there be any bu- 
ſineſs that labours in any of its branches under un- 
merited ſuſpicion; it may obviouſly be uſeful to 
remove that ſuſpicion from the minds not only of 
profeſſional perſons, whoſe acquaintance with the 
ſubject makes them leſs likely to be miſled, but allo 
of other men. „ 
It does not appear from the deſcription which has 
been given of a country banker's buſineſs, that there 
A 13 
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iz any part of it which is neceſſarily and in itſelf in 
any degree blameable. Indeed it is obſervable, that 
there is no part of it which can be condemned with- 
out involving in the condemnation ſome other reſpec- 
| table claſs of men. If a. country banker ſatisfies 
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| the demands upon him not always by paying caſh 

like the London banker, but perhaps by bills on 

London ; ſo does the country merchant, as well as 

E the merchant in foreign parts; and by bills of the 

. ame nature and drawn 1n the ſame manner. If he 

) takes in money at intereſt, this is no uncommon 

practice with other men. Prudence and the particu- 

7 lar terms of the loan, conſidered in connection with 

; the manner in which the ſum borrowed is laid out 

l again, are the criterions of the propriety of the 

/ tranſaction. The great chartered banks of Scotland 

r alſo give intereſt on their depoſits, to the evident ad- 

] vantage of that country as well as of themſelves. If | 

he iſſues notes payable on demand, which are a ſub- 9 
ſtitute for the ſpecie of the country; ſo do the charter- 1 

f ed banks of Scotland, lo does the bank of England. 1 

8 Without juſtifying therefore in any degree the abuſes "i 

» of any of the branches of his buſineſs which in va- 14 

. rious inſtances have happened (abuſes which it will 4 

, be the object of ſome parts of this chapter to expoſe Li 

e and reprobate), it may be affirmed in the outſet, that 

r there is nothing in the buſineſs of a country banker 

2 either wrong in its own nature, or even peculiarly 

e hazardous. ä | | 

1. Diſmiſſing therefore the queſtion of the utility of 

1- country banks, I proceed to ſpeak of ſome of the 

0 duties which belong to bankers in general. Thoſe 

ff relating to credit ſeem proper to be noticed in the 

e firſt place. The ſubject of credit, as affecting traders 

0 of every claſs, involves moral conſiderations of much 


importance; and has already been in ſome degree 
uveſtigated in the former part of this chapter. It 
ä | 5 is 
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is neceſſary at preſent to purſue into detail ſome of 
the general principles there ſtated; and to ſhew in 
what reſpects, when unfolded, they are in an 3 
manner applicable to bankers; 

The duty of a banker with reſpe& to credit con- 
fiſts i in {triving actually to deſerve it, and in ſcrupu- 
louſſy abſtaining from all improper methods of ac- 
quiring and of ſupporting it. 

Ons of the natural and moſt obvious „ 
of credit is the poſſeſſion, of ſufficient wealth. lt is 


not abſolutely and univerſally neceſſary to the credit 


and ſafety of a banking-houſe that an efficient capital 
ſhould he actually embarked in it; as the private for- 
tunes of the partners, if known to be conſiderable, 
and to be ſubjected by law to the claims of the cuſ- 
tomers of the houſe in caſe of bankruptcy. will ſome- 


times prove an adequate ground of confidence to the 


public. For the ſake however of ſecuring punctua- 
lity of payments, it is generally deſirable that a con- 

fiderable ſum ſhould be conſigned to the uſe of the 
bank; or at lealt ſhould always be at hand to be pro- 


- duced in ready money for its ſervice. The inade- 


quacy of capital actually engaged has perhaps been 
the juſt ground of complaint againſt banks, eſpeci- 
ally againſt country banks, rather than the want of 


ultimate funds. For mere wealth is by no means 


the only thing eſſential to the acquiſition and mainte- 


nance of credit. Punctuality in making payments 
is ſcarcely leſs requiſite. It is the remark, if I miſ- 
take not, of Dr. Adam Smith, that the reputation 
of always having been punctual in payment con- 


tributes more in enabling a banker to extend the 
eirculation of his notes than the reputation of poſi- 
tive riches. Unreaſonable ideas however are ſome- 
times entertained as to the capital requiſite for a great 
banking-houſe. No preciſe principle perhaps can 
be laid down as to the due extent of the capital ac- 


tually embarked, or the private fortunes of the pro- 
prietors 


ts 
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prietors ultimately reſponſible; though they ought 
to bear to the extent of thoſe dealings of the houſe 
which are attended with actual riſk that proportion, 
which experience has ſhewn to be adviſable. As to 
the maſs of depoſits capable of being ſecurely laid 
out by the banker, a maſs which may chance to be of 
valt magnitude, his capital and private fortune are 
to be regarded rather as a pledge to his employers for 
his -prudence and caution in the manner of lending 
it out, and in the whole management of this import- 
ant truſt, than as a collateral ſecurity for their re- 
payment on the event of his failure. Nor is he to 
be blamed for endeavouring to increaſe his depoſits 
and the more ſecure parts of his buſineſs to what 
may be deemed a prodigious extent, provided that 
buſineſs flows to him fairly, and that the degree of 
hazard to which he ſubjects himſelf be not ſuch as 
to render his capital and fortune in the leaſt inade- 
quate to it. If he has obviouſly the means of paying, 
and of punctually paying, five times the amount of 
his capital, having ultimate funds far more than ſuffi- 
cient to meet the whole amount of his riſks fairly 
calculated on this extended ſcale, and regularly ac- 
cruing funds for diſcharging all his engagements as 
faſt as they ariſe; he need not heſitate, as far as his 
creditors are concerned, to carry his buſineſs to that 
extent : though other duties, eſpecially thoſe which 
he owes to his family, will generally make it right 
that the whole of his riſks ſhould be kept very much 
indeed within the limits of the whole of his own 
property. A banking-houſe, though by increaſing 
its buſineſs (its capital remaining the ſame) it be- 


comes in ſome reſpects more expoſed to embarraſſ- 


ments, may yet under ſkilful management augment 
its reſources and beneficial connections more than its 
riſks; and thus be enabled to procure aſſiſtance in 
emergencies which otherwiſe it might have looked 
tor in vain, and to ſtand the ſhock of loſſes which 

| would 
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would have ruined a ſmaller houſe. And farther, 
the banker will be enabled by the quantity of his 
- buſineſs to tranſact it on lower terms; a circumſtance 
'of no ſmall moment both to his individual cuſtomers, 
and to the general progreſs of trade and manufac. 
r 1 | : 
©  Serupulous my and. veracity muſt alſo be 
enumerated among the general foundations of a 
banker's credit. His character for theſe virtues 
ought to be conſpicuous throughout the wide circle 
with which he is connected. To diſplay however 
either his integrity or his property with oſtentatious 
parade, is not the way to be deemed actually to poſ- 
ſeſs them. It ſhould be remembered too, that all 
exaggerated ſtatements of his wealth are breaches of 
integrity and veracity ; and all partial repreſentations, 
and all modes of diſſimulation reſorted to for the 
purpoſe of conveying too high an idea of his pro- 
perty, or of diſguiſing the want of it, or of giving 
to any tranſaction a colour which does not belong to 
it. The banker who receives from a parent or rela- 
tion an oſtenfible () gift of capital, which by private 
agreement is to be no more than a loan; who inveſts 
in the funds borrowed money to a large amount, in 
order that it may appear to be his own property; 
or who for the ſame purpoſe lays out in landed eſ- 
tates great ſums raiſed by the emiſſion of notes, acts 
in manifeſt oppoſition to the principles of integrity 
and fair dealing. | | 
Known prudence is alſo one of the qualifications 
requiſite to the credit of a banker. — of ſome 
importance, and perfectly conſiſtent with prudence, 
is proper openneſs and facility in tranſacting buſinels. 


(2) The law of the land, I believe, has in part provided againſt 
this kind of fraud, by diſqualifying the parent from proving his debt 
on the bankrupt eſtate of his ſon, unleſs he has been in the habit of 
receiving intereſt for it. dil 

| Ee Uſeleſs 
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Uſeleſs forms and ſtudied myſteriouſneſs, which have 
ſometimes been adopted or retained for the ſake of 

ining credit, are rather a ground of diſcredit ; and 
Hey are occaſionally clokes for deceit atid fraud, 
But there is nothing reprehenſible in a banker's 
keeping thoſe circumſtances private, the diſcloſure of 


which might endanger his credit, through the in- 


competence of perſons unacquainted with the nature 
of the banking buſineſs to form an adequate judg- 
ment concerning them. Thus, it is not wrong in 
him to conceal from the world in general the amount 
of the ſum kept in his houſe to anſwer current de- 
mands. On the contrary, it would be abſurd and 
hurtful to divulge it. Other concealments are juſti- 
fiable on the ſame principle. But let it be remem- 
bered with reſpect to every kind and inſtance of con- 


cealment, however deſirable it may be, that diſſimu- 


lation and deceit are unjuſtifiable means of attaining 
the end in view. To the qualifications already enu- 
merated may be added the advantage of known con- 
nections with perſons of property. who in caſes of 
emergency may come forward to the banker's aid; 


of moderation in private expences ; of entire abſti- 


nence from gaming ; even of rational habits of con- 


verſation; and whatever elſe may tend to afford juſt 


grounds for confidence in his character and conduct. 
A banker, in whom ſo great truſt is neceſſarily re- 
poſed, ought not to omit any method which may 
contribute towards enabling him to deſerve it. 


ed by the vicious or unguarded condutt of any one of 


the partners, is undeniable. A ſimilar oblervation 


may be advanced reſpecting the effect of the general 


behaviour of the clerks. If the clerks are ſober and: 


diligent, it ſeems to imply that the principals are fo 


too. If there are frequent inſtances of careleſſneſs, 


extravagance, diſſipation, or immorality among the 


former; the public may ſuſpect that the latter are 


© them- 


That the credit of a banking houſe may be affect - | 
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themſelves, inattentive to their employment; negli- 
ent of moral rectitude, and unfit to be truſted; with, 
the property of others. 6 . | 
The ſuhject of paper credit is of ſuch. extent ang, 
importance as to claim particular; attention, For ag 
the henefit of it to the country is, on; the one hand; 
great; ſo on the other the abuſe of it is very miſchier- 
ous, and the temptations, to abuſe: it, are very great 
alſo. The obſervations already made in this chapter 
en the general ſubject of, credit will be found appli. 
cable to the preſent. branch. of it. The principle 
however on which paper credit ſtands muſt be in, 
ſome meaſure ſtated and explained, in order both to 
evince the lawfulneſs and real uſe of paper credit, a 
well as to ſhew diſtinctly the limits which ſhould be 


preſcribed to it. When once this ſtatement is clear- 


ly. made, by applying to the queſtion a few plain, 
principles of morality, any difficulties which attend 
it will eaſily be removed. 

By paper credit we underſtand thoſe engage ments 
to pay money, which are contracted by bills and notes 
of various kinds. The very large uſe made of en- 
gagements of this deſcription. in the conduct of mer- 
cantile buſineſs, affords. of itſelf a preſumption, of. 
the advantage derived from them to traders, and con- 
ſeguently to the country alſo. Bills and notes conſi- 
dered in the ſimpleſt point of view, are acknowledge 


ments ſerving preciſely to aſcertain debts due from 


one trader to another, and the days on which they 
are to be paid. Through the proxiſions of the law 
reſpecting ſuch debts, as well as through the diſcre- 
dit attaching upon a banker or trader on any degree 
of failure in diſcharging them, they are found to be 
diſcharged with particular punctuality. Another 
purpoſe which bills anſwer, is that of being a very 
commodious medium of transferring property, and 


becoming in conſequence. a, ſubſtitute for ſpecie. 


This uſe is made to a certain degree, not only of 
| ban 
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bünk notes payable on demand, but of all other 
notes of hand, and bills of exchange. They form 
that medium which the trading world principally 
uſes, from a conviction of its convenience founded 
on the ampleſt experience; as it ſaves not only that 
capital which mult otherwiſe be applied in the pur - 
chaſe of ſpecie, but as it is abundantly more com- 
modious in ſome reſpects, and, when payments are 
to be made ata diſtance, more ſecure, than ſpecie 
itſelf: Further, as tlie giving of a bill pledges the giver 
to the punQual payment of the debt which it acknow- 
ledges; ſo the poſſeſhon of bills gathered in the 
courſe of trade furniſhes him in the moſt eligible and 
&cohomical manner with the means of paying it. 
The'trader who is in poſſeſſion of a drawer full of 
bills growing due, is in poſſeſſion of a fund'ordina*' 
rily convertible into money at whatever time de- 
mands for money may come upon him; there being 
always perſons to be found ready to give money for 
bills, in conſideration of a diſcount or allowance of 
intereſt for the time intervening before they become 
due. The utility of the ſyſtem of paper credit ap · 
pears even from the miſchiefs occaſionally reſulting 
from a great failure of ſuch credit; inaſmuch as they 
ariſe chiefly from the ſuſpenſion of thoſe advantages 
to which the trading world has been accuſtomed, and 
on the expectation of the continuance of which it 
has alſo founded all its mercantile ſpeculation«s. 
The general nature and uſe of paper credit having 
been thus laid down, the rules by which it ought to 
he regulated will be very obvious. The fundamen- 
tal principle to be inſiſted on with reſpe& to con- 
tracting engagements of the nature in queſtion, is 
that which ſhould regulate every engagement of eve- 
ry kind; namely, that they who promiſe ſhould 
know themſelves to be able to perform. It is mani- 
feſtlß not enough, that he who ſigns or endorſes a 
bill (for the ſame general principles attach to both) 
— \ a 4 | ſhould 
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ſhould low that he is able ultimately to pay it: he 
ſhould know that he is able to pay it, that is to ſay, 
to find fair means of paying it, at the time when it 

becomes due. In this latter particular, however, 
ſome latitude of interpretation is allowable. He is 
not bound to be morally certain that he ſhall be able 
to pay it with inſtantaneous punctuality in every poſ- 
ſible emergence which may ariſe. I he poſlibility of 
a great political convulſion, of a general ſtagnation 
of mercantile credit, or of ſome very extraordinary 
loſs of his own : though any one of theſe events 
might diſable an individual from paying his bill, 
ſhould not prevent him from giving a bill: - theſe not 
being events reaſonably to be calculated upon. And 
the concurring demands. of a very large number of 
| holders of his notes are no more to be calculated 
upon than the caſes above mentioned: indeed they 
commonly imply the exiſtence of one of thoſe very 
cales, namely, a general ſtagnation of mercantile 
credit. Neither a banker, therefore, nor any other 
. perſon is bound in conſcience to limit his fignature 

and endorſement of bills to the ſum which he knows 
he may by poſſibility be required to pay; nor to that 
which be may literally have bound himſelf to pay; 
but to the ſum for which he may reaſonably expect 
that he ſhall in conſequence of thoſe engagements 
be called upon Care however is to be taken, and 
in the caſe of a banker eſpecial care, that he keeps 
on the prudent ſide (r). 

The evils reſulting from the abuſe of paper credit 
have been ſuppoſed often to proceed from unwarrant- 
able conduct on the part of country bankers. Ea- 
gore to obtain a high intereſt and other advantages 
requently cauſes a very improvident and therefore 
criminal uſe to be made of the money ariſing from 


©) See ſupra, p. 415. 


depoſits, 
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depoſits, and from the circulation of notes. In this 
purſuit great riſk is run of ultimate inſolvency, and 
a ſtill greater riſk of failing in punQuality of pay- 


ment, by employing the money in diſcounting bills 


of a dubious nature, or becoming due at too diſtant 
a period; in diſregard of the fundamental rules to 
which the banker ought carefully to attend, namely, 


thoſe of lending on good ſecurities, and at "moderate 


dates. And conſiderable riſk is ſometimes incurred 
by careleſſneſs and inattention ; by a ſanguine tem- 
per; by placing undue reliance on young and ad- 


venturous partners; or perhaps by blindly following 
an eftabliſhed practice of giving out intereſt notes 


to too great an extent, without taking care that a 
ſufficient interval hall be allowed between the time 


of their being preſented for acceptance, and that of 


payment; and by following other old habits of the 


place, which, under new circumſtances, are become 


inſecure. The circulation of notes, for which no 
intereſt is allowed, and which are commonly pay- 


able on demand, is one of the moſt profitable parts 


of the country banker's buſineſs. Their circulation 
is promoted chiefly by his own cuſtomers, who ac- 
cept of them inſtead of caſh, and pay them away 


perhaps at ſome diſtance of time or place; thus cir- 
culating them in proportion as their own -dealings 


with the bank are large or ſmall, and having large 


or ſmall dealings there in proportion as the bank 


- 


gives them larger or ſmaller credit. Hence the 


banker is under a great temptation to give large cre- 


dit, for the ſake of the greater circulation of theſe 


profitable notes, as well as for the ſake alſo of the 
commiſſion or other advantages accruing from the 
tranſactions. Again, the notes in circulation fur- 


niſh the fund through which the banker finds him- 


{elf able to make thoſe advances to his cuſtomer, 


which operate to the extenſion of their dealings to- 


Seiher. And thus the two parts of the country 


banker's 
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banker's buſineſs reciprocally ferve to extend each 
other; the circulation of notes extending the means 
of diſcounting bills for cuſtomers, and the diſcount. 
ing of bills extending the quantity of notes taken 
away and circulated. Hence the banker may lend 
his credit to the cuſtomer. to a vaſt extent, while 
neither party poſſeſſes an adequate capital: placing 
out the money, raiſed from the public, on the ſecu- 
rity of bills fabricated for the purpoſe by the trader; 
who perhaps is either ſquandering it in expenſive 


modes of living, or employing it, regardleſs of the 


very great intereſt which be pays for it through 
reiterated commiſſions, in adventurous and conti- 
nually loſing ſpeculations. 

The duty of a country banker, to guard againſt 
theſe temptations, is great in proportion as the temp- 
tations are ſtrong, and as the evil reſulting from giving 
theſe enormous credits has been experienced to be 
great, Let him then conſider, that he is peculiarly 
liable to be aſſailed by applications from adventurers 
of the deſcription which has been noticed ; that he 
is in an eſpecial manner the guardian of paper cre- 
dit; and, inſtead of being himſelf 'a ſpeculator or 
the promoter of ſpeculations in others, may juſtly 

e expected by the community to be the inſtrument 
by which all exceſſes and abuſes of paper credit are 
to be ſtopped. Let him reflect on the diſtreſſes which 
may pervade a country through the failure of the 
credit even of a ſingle houſe; the miſeries that may 
overwhelm the ruined families; and the cruel anxiety 
which thouſands may experience in their efforts to ſave 
themſelves from the diſgrace of failing in that gene- 
ral downfal of credit which his levity, his inconſide- 
ration, his extravagant uſe. of his own credit, may 
contribute to bring on. Let him alſo dread the poli- 
tical evils which a general bankruptcy in a great” 

mercantile and manufaQuring country might pro- 
duce, Let bim remember, too, that Paper credit 1 
| the 
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the great medium of our commerce, the coin in 
which the immenſe debts between trader and trader 
are paid; that the 1 of this coin de- 
pends on the general ſolvency of the perſon pledged 
to pay it; that an unfafe bill is a fort of baſe coin, 
which he ſhould neither iſſuè himſelf, nor put off to 
others; and that though the law may not puniſh the 
fabrication of this counterfeit paper, as of counter- 
feit money, yet the moral evil is in each eaſe nearly 
the ſame. And let it be his practice to bear in mind 
that he is in continual danger of treſpaſſing on the 
ſide of too adventurous a ſyſtem, for which the deſire 
of preſent profit, or the proſpect of ſome promiſing 
ſpeculation, is ever pleading ; that although it has 
been admitted that he is not bound to be provided 
for every poffible caſe which may oceur, yet he maſt 
not, under cover of this conceſſion, neglect to pro- 
vide for ſuch caſes as are in any degree probable z 
that he has no right to found his expeQations of 
being able to continue his courſe of payments on the 
ſuppoſed uniform continuance of all his preſent re- 
ſources; that he ought to count on diſappointments 
in his receipts, and on fulfilling to the utmoſt all his 
payments ; that contingences to a certain degree: 
extraordinary are to be guarded againſt, as well as 
common fluctuations; and that experience has ſhewn 
the neceſſity of being prepared even for the event of 
ſame general depreſſion of credit in the mercantile 
world. Soo 
But the whole of a banker's duty in this reſpe& 
does not conſiſt in attending to the nature and ſtate 
of his own engagements, with a view to his own. 
individual ſafety. Let him reflect how extremely 
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important paper credit is to the country, and how TW 


neceſſary to its maintenance it is that it ſhould reſt I 
on proper and ſolid foundations. Let him therefore | 
make the right uſe of the many opportunities which P 
he poſſeſſes, of watching the bill 1 = i 
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| others. Let him communicate with other bankers 
on this ſubject; and ſhew a marked diſtruſt of thoſe 
perſons, whether bis cuſtomers or not, who are 
found to be aiming to extend their credit at the 
ſame time in different quarters. Let him-refufe to 
ſign certificates for bankrupts, who. having had little 
capital, have nevertheleſs entered' into enormous 
bill engagements, and have applied the money thus 
raiſed to the eſtabliſhment of- vaſt monopolies, to 
wild and adventurous ſpeculations, to ſchemes of 
ambition, and to the ſupport of expenſive and un- 
ſuitable domeſtic eſtabliſhments ; - Nor, if the miſ- 
conduct be clearly aſcertained, Jet him be moved by 
the injudicious, perhaps intereſted, applications of 
his cuſtomers or acquaintances. on their behalf. In 
his common tranſactions let him carefully obſerve 
the nature of the bills brought before him to be 
diſcounted. Let him habitually requeſt from thoſe 
who bring them an explanation of every circum- 
ſtance which ſeems dubious or ſuſpicious; and en- 
deavour to impreſs his cuſtomers with a ſenſe of the 
general importance of. openneſs and honeſty in ex- 
plaining the nature of their bills. Let him particu- 
larly diſtruſt thoſe bills which are not drawn in the 
cuſtomary way of trade for goods ſold and delivered, 
but ſeem merely to be interchanged as matters of 
ü eaton (s) between the two parties to the 
* 


(s) It is not meant that a bill of accommodation may not occa- 
fionally be drawn with perfect proprieiy, and that a banker may 
not with equa] propriety diſcount it. The chief objeQion to ſuch 
bills, in point of morality, is, that in common they apparently at 
leaſt profeſs 1 to be what they are pot. I hey are ſtated on the face 
of them to be for value received, pay perhaps expreſsly for goods 
fold and delivered; the particular kind of goods being ſometimes 
even pamed, and the bil} drawn from a 4 x54 ſum, nh more to 
favour the deception ; : and thus they gain the credit which belongs 
| to bills drawn in the ordinary courſe of buſinefs. All methods 

adopted | for the purpele of Ciſguifing the nature of the bill are = 
3 bab y 
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bill; each party perhaps raiſing money at the ſame 
time on the credit of a ſimilar bill, and each truſting 

bly unjuſtifiable. With reſpect however to che practice of inſert - 
ing the terms “ value received” in the bill, though no value ha 
been given for it, it may be obſerved, that the law requires theſe 
words to be iuſerted in every bill in order to render it valid, aud 
the debt which it acknowledges recoverable; as it requires a conſi. 
deration of five ſhillings, or a peppercorn, though. -confeſſedly 


never paid, to be inſerted as paid in the deed conveying landed 


property. As this circumſtance 1s univerſally known, the, words in 
queſtion may be regarded as a legal fiction. And the tranſaction 
will be free from moral guilt, provided the nature of the bill be 
avowed, The bill in that caſe is to be conſidered merely as the 
inſtrument by which one man gives his guarantee for the payment 
of a debt contracted by another; a thing which it is evidently fair 
that one man ſhould do, when prudence permits, for another, if 
he knows his own guarantee to be ſufficient, and dogs not attempt 
to make the tranſaction appear different from what it really is. 

On tHe other hand, it is never to be forgotten how eaſily ſuch 
bills may be fabricated for the purpoſe of deceit, and alſo multiplied 
without limit. It may be prudent, therefore; in ordinary caſes, to 
abſtain from them altogether. If bills are given between traders 
only for goods fold and delivered, the amount of ſuch bills in cir- 


culation cannot exceed the amount of debts in the way of actual 


trade; and this amount the acceptors are likely to be able to pay. 
The principle, therefore, of diſtinguiſhing bills of accommodation 
fiom bills in trade, ſeems very good as a principle of limitation. 
But the diſtinction frequently eludes all the reſearches of the 
banker. 5 | | 

In-the caſe of a general ſtagnation of trade, ſimilar to that 
which lately happened, it may be particularly neceſſary to diſpenſe 
with the diſtinction, provided that the nature of the bills is honeſtly 
avowed, For when no ſale for goods can be obtained, no bills can 
be given in the courſe of trade; and nothing remains but to ſupply 
the urgent want of a paper inedium by what may be termed bills 
of accommodation, Ihe ſucceſs of the cxpedient reſorted to laſt 
year, by the Legiſlature, tends to ſhew that there may be emergences 
in which ſach bills ſhould be generally admitted. The bonds, on 
the credit of which above two millions in ſaleable exchequer bills 
were Jent by Parliament, were bonds in their nature reſembling 
bills of accommodation, and were fairly avowed to be ſoz one man 
making himſelf reſponſible. for another, though there was no actual 
debt ſuppoſed to exiſt between them. I underſtand that not a ſingle 
*. debt was ſound to have been incurred in winding up that tranſ- 
action. | | | 
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to maintain his ground by the repetition of a ſimilar 
proceeding when the time for paying the bill thafl 
arrive. 5 „ | 

In ſhort, let him both practiſe and encourage in- 
tegrity and veracity, ſimplicity and openneſs, in all 
theſe bill tranſactions, which the oppoſite conduct 
has tended to obſcure, perplex, and difcredit; and, 
above all things, let him cultivate that moderation of 
mind, which, by teaching a man to abſtain from 
eager and inordinate ſpeculations, removes from 
him the temptation to puſh his paper credit to the 
utmoſt extent, and to be guilty of thoſe artifices 
and frauds which are almoſt ſure to accompany 
every immoderate extenſion of it. 

In all modes of proceeding which have an obvious 
bearing on credit, a banker 1s bound to pay a reaſon. 
able degree of attention to public opinion. Experi- 
ence however has ſhewn that public opimon, with 
reſpect to the ſubje& of credit, has in ſome inſtances 
been formed on fallacious grounds. And though 
ſeveral prejudices which formerly prevailed have 
altogether ' diſappeared, and others are rapidly de- 
clining ; yet many perſons are ſtill diſpoſed to ſtig- 
matiſe, as diſcreditable, ſome particular lines of 
conduct in a banker, which, when fairly appretiated, 
are very far. from being repugnant to any of the 
fundamental principles by which credit ought to be 
tried. Of the practices and circumſtances in quel- 
tion a few inſtances ſhall be ſubjoined. : 

To lower the common terms of doing buſineſe, 
or to grant any unuſual advantages to cuſtomers, 1s 
ſometimes thought a proof that a banking-houſe 
cannot ſafely be truſted, and that the conductors of 
it are morally reprehenſible. Yet ſurely this is a haſty 
conclufion. Why may not a banker have recourle, 
like any other trader, to every method of increaſing 
his buſineſs, which falls within the deſcription of 
honett and ingenuous competition? Why may 5 
no 


Ul 
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| not offer to his employers advantages and accommo- 
| dations ſuperior to thoſe afforded by other bankers, 
provided that they are ſuch as fairly come within the 
line of his profeſſion, and are not greater than will 
leave him ſolid hopes of reaſonable profit; nor 
greater at firſt, as a decoy, than he means afterwards 
to continue; nor ſuch as involve unconditional-pro- 


f miſes of pecuniary aſſiſtance, which the preſſure of 
, ſomewhat difficult times, or the concurrence of man 
a applications, may be likely to diſable him from ful- 
2 filling? It is true that, by an indiſcreet reduction of 
8 his terms, a banker impairs his credit, in the judg- | 
7 ment of intelligent men, in proportion to the repu- 
tation which he gains for liberality. But ſpirited 
$ exertions in giving advantages and affording accom- 
x modations, if they are evidently under the controul 
:. of prudence, rarely fail of being amply repaid; 
h and, while they benefit the individual who makes 
y them, are of effential uſe to traders of every claſs, 
h and ultimately to the whole community, and even to 
e foreign nations, by producing a general reduction 
A in the terms of doing buſineſs, and conſequently in 
. the price of all the articles of commerce. 
ff By a variety of conceivable accidents ; by an 
, error, for example, as to the day fixed for a large 
e diſburſement ; by being diſappointed as to the receipt 
e of a conſiderable ſum; by a number of demands 
{- occurring at once, again{t which no prudence could 
guard; a banker in the country, where reſources 
8, may not be at hand, may be reduced to the neceſſity 
is of delaying payment for a day, for an hour, or poſ- 
ſe ſibly but for a few minutes, at a time when he is in 
of a ſtate not only of general ſolvency, but of actual 
ty wealth. By a circumſtance fo untoward, his credit 
by. will undoubtedly be affected. But it will be per- 
g baps affected in a much leſs degree than might at 
pf firſt have been fuppoſed, if the cauſe be capable of 


a fair explanation ; and his character for uprightnels 
£ | and 
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and veracity be previouſly well eſtabliſhed. The 
world has learnt from experience, and a more gene. 
ral diffuſion of knowledge on theſe ſubjects, not to 
be quite ſo prone, as heretofore it was, to form a 
determination prejudicial to a perſon's credit in con- 
ſequence of a trifling accident; while his probity, 
his ſubſtance, and other ſolid grounds of confidence 
remain firm. At all events however it is the duty of 
the banker honeſtly to avow the real cauſe of his tem- 
porary diſtreſs; and not to ſhelter himſelf under ſub. 
terfuges, evaſions, and falſe pretences. If he diſcerns 
the impending criſis beforehand, let him meet the 
danger with that courage which naturally belongs to 
Integrity, Let him give a deciſive proof of the ſin. 
cerity of his principles by ſtopping payment at once, 


if integrity requires that ſtep, be it for a longer or a 


ſhorter period, be the hazard to his future credit 
22 or ſmaller, inſtead of adopting any fraudu- 
ent or queſtionable practice for the papel of pro- 
- cuting a ſupply for his wants. 
To borrow money upon intereſt is frequently 
thought a diſparagement to the credit not only of a 
country banker, as already has been intimated, but 
of any banker. This opinion ſeems founded on an 
cient and local prejudices, rather than on reaſon. ' 
If the banker borrows money on terms ſo moderate 
as to be able to lend it out again on good ſecurity, 
and at an advance of intereſt, however ſmall; and 
if the period for which he borrows it be not longer 
than that for which he lends it out, there ſeems no 
valid objeQtion to the practice, even though puſhed 
to a conliderable extent. It is profeſſedly his buſinels 
to take into his hands the money of others with a 
view to the making ſome advantage of ir. His pro- 
fit, it is true, will be leſs on the ſums for which he 
pays intereſt to the lender, than on thoſe which are 
committed to him as a depoſit. But why are theſe 
ſmaller profits 1 to be deſpiſed or rejected by him? His 
cuſtomers 
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cuſtomers. too, it may be fairly added, derive great 
benefit from the practice, even greater, it may be, 
than the banker himſelf, in conſequence of his hav- 
ing by means of it a much larger ſum to lend out 
among them. Perhaps however he borrows a ſum 
at higher intereſt, to meet ſome temporary emer- 
gence. And, if the ſum be moderate, he is not to be 
blamed. It would be difficult, if not impoſſible, for 
him to deviſe a method of encountering the great 
fluctuation of demands, to which he mutt be ſubject, 
ſo convenient as that of occafional borrowing. 
Without that reſource, he would be obliged to keep 
an enormous ſum always in his cheſt, to the injur 
of the public by the.riſe which muſt neceſſarily take 
place in his terms of doing buſineſs. A banker who 
| borrows money for either of the purpoſes which 
have. been mentioned, may not be bound in con- 
ſcience ſpontaneouſly to diſcloſe the practice, where 
ſtrong prejudices ſubſiſt againſt it; but he is bound 
not to uſe deceit to conceal it. 7 
Sometimes the banker raiſes money by parting 
with bills which he has in hand in conſequence of 
having diſcounted them. This mode of proceeding |. 
has been thought diſcreditable. But as few juſt ob- 
jections can be alleged againit it, as againſt borrow- 
ing money upon intereſt ; provided that the banker 
ſcrupulouſly refrains from parting with bills which 
have been put into his hands in confidence that they 
would remain there until they ſhould become due; 
and even from diſpoſing of thoſe which are left to his 
diſcretion, .when the diſpoſal of them might be like- 
ly to prove injurious to the perſons from whom they 
came to him; and provided alſo that in thus borrow- 
ing on his own credit he does not too much extend 
ot purpoſely conceal his riſks. Under thole reſtric- 
tions this method of raiſing money to meet occa- 
fional fluctuations (for that ſhould be its object ra- 
ther than the creation of a great permanent fund), 
1 as 
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as it may frequently be more convenient than any 
other, ſo is it perfectly fair (:). But let it be r& 
peated, that nothing of the nature of deceit ought 
to be practiſed by the banker in this or in any other 
tranſaction. It might be defirable that a banker 
when he thus transfers bills ſhould: always avow his 
conduct by indorſing them. In ſome inſtances, I 
believe, in conſequence of prejudices {till remaining, 
his credit might be affected by ſuch a ſtep; in one 
at leaſt, the cuſtoms of banking unfortunately ren- 
der it impoſſible. The bank of England will not 
diſcount bills for bankers. The grounds of this de- 
termination do not fall within the limits of my en 
/ quiries; but the conſequence of it is, that many 
London bankers, when their caſh is deficient, defire' 
ſome merchant with whom they are in habits of con- 
fidence to receive back his own bills, perhaps with 
the addition of thofe of others; and to have them 
difcounted at the bank as for himſelf. The bank of 
England knows that this practice prevails, though 
frequently unapprized of the extent to which it is 
puſled. A banker therefore ought never to ſtrive to 
conceal from the knowledge of the bank when or 
how far he thus avails himfelf of its aid; but rather 
ſhould be glad ſpontaneouſſy to communicate both 
particulars. 5 1 
It has alſo been deemed by ſome people unfavour- 
able to the credit of a banker, to be concerned in 
loans to Government; as large payments are to be 


(t) It may be proper to obſerve, that a banker by no means acts 
with a cautious regard to his credit, not guards himſelf from a very 
unpleaſant ſpecies of temptation, who allows himſelf to ſtand oblig - 

ed to a cuſtomer, or other perſon, who is himſelf of doubtful cre- 
dit, for raiſing large pecuniary ſupplies. Undue expectations may 
be excited in the mind of the” needy-man, of being able to borrow 

- 14 return from the banker; and the temptation to lend beyond the 
dictates of prudence may be too ſtrong for the banker, when the 
appeal is made to his gratitude, and the plea urged of ſimilar ſer- 
vice rendered to himlelt,” T OO WW 0 | 


made, 


”_ 
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made, and the tranſaction is always attended with a 
ſk. of loſs. Vet there appears nothing morally re- 
prehenſible in ſuch an undertaking, provided that 
the. banker does not engage on imprudent terms; 
that he does not contract to furniſh a ſum too great 
in proportion for the ouſtomers to whom he is agent; 
and that he does not retain or become reſponſible for 
too large a ſhare of it himſelf. He ſeems to be pe- 
culiatly qualified for the undertaking, by the inſight 


which his profeſſion will have given him into the 


circumſtances. both of his own employers and of the 
monied world. It is his duty not to aſſign to any 
ane, either from motives of intereſt or of regard, a 
ſhare; exceeding his probable reſponſibility: And it 
is deſirable. that he ſhould avow the real holders of. 
the ſhares, as by concealing their names he reſerves: 
to himſelf the. opportunity of taking the whole, or 
a very. large part of the loan; thus bringing him- 


elf into temptation, and tending to eſtabliſh a cuſ- 


tom of keeping the names of the real holders ſecret ; 
cuſtom which may be turned by future agents for 
loans. greatly to the injury of the public. 4 

In the next place it is to be obſerved on the ſubje& 
of a banker's credit, that there are ſome proceedings 


in themſelves perfectly conſiſtent with integrity, from 
which however it may in common be right for his cre- 


dit's ſake, as well as on account of the ſtrong temp- 
tations to improper conduct to which they may ex- 
pole him, that he ſhould abſtain. Thus, it is not 
adviſable that a banker whoſe dealings are extenſive 
ſhould: embark in any other buſineſs, which may 
eventually be injurious to his credit. Not that it is 
by any means univerſally wrong in a banker to en- 


gage in an additional employment. A bank in a 


country town, though of eſſential benefit to the 
neighbourhood, may neither furniſh ſufficient occu- 
pation; nor a comfortable livelihood to its proprietor. 


Under thoſe circumſtances he may ſerve not himſelf 
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only, but the public, by uniting with it ſome other 


employment confined within proper bounds, and 
not attended with any material riſk; It ſeems how- 
ever generally deſirable, that a banker whoſe depo. 


fits are large ſhould not alſo be a merchant (). The 


foundation of this rule may be traced in the different 
nature of the two- profeſſions. The banker is in a 
conſiderable degree able to aſcertain beforehand the 


ſecurity on which he lends out his money, and to 


keep a watchful eye afterwards over the proceedings 
both of his debtors and of his competitors. His riſk 


therefore, if he is prudent, is ſmall; and it ought 
to be, for he deals with the money of others. His 


profits, being certain, are individually ſmall like- 
wiſe. The merchant on the contrary inveſts his ca- 


pital in remote and comparatively . hazardous con- 


cerns ; he gives long credit, and on ſingle ſecurity ; 


he depends ſometimes on the conduct of perſons re- 


ſident in diſtant countries; is liable to the riſe and 


fall of markets, which are often very great; and is, 


more or leſs, at the mercy of ſeas and tempeſts. On 
all theſe accounts his riſks are neceſſarily great; he 


traffics however chiefly with his own money. His 
profits, being precarious, muſt be proportionally 


large. Now experience has evinced that men are 


uſually but too prone to graſp at greater advantages 


though with greater riſk, rather than to acquieſce in 


ſure, but moderate, gains. If a banker therefore is 
alſo.a merchant, there is much danger of his making 


(40 There are ſome places where the practice of uniting the two 


profeſſions is ſo fully ettabliſhed, and the profits of each of the nu- 
merous partners in the banking- houſe are perhaps ſo moderate, that 
this obſervation may not apply to them. There may alſo be other pol- 
fible grounds of exception, If there are many partners in the bank, 


and if the ſuperintending partner is not in trade, nor devoted to 


the intereſts of any trading partner; theſe circumſtances may atiord 
effectual ſecurity againſt that diverſion of the banking funds to 1he 


purpoſes of trade, che danger of which forms the chief objection 


to the union of the two profeſſions, 
trade 
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trade his principal object, and rendering his bank 
too far ſubſervient to purpoſes of commerce; of his 
turning the great depoſit in his hands into ſuch a 
channel as to render his fortune an inadequate ſecu- 
rity againſt the riſks which he encounters; and of 
his placing the money veſted'in his hands on bankin 

principles ſo far out of his reach, that even the fluc- 
tuations common in the trading world may bring hit, 
into diſtreſs ; not to mention'the danger there is, leſt, 
when a great banker becomes a trader with the capi- 
tal of his cuſtomers, he may prejudice the general 
intereſts of trade by entering into monopoliſing ſpe- 
culations. This obſervation, which has been meant 
to refer hitherto to London banks, may be applied 
vith at leaſt equal force to a country banker, who 
has raiſed a great depofit by giving intereſt for mo- 
ney, or by a large circulation of notes. He may 
eaſily be led to puſn his circulation, and raiſe his 
rate of intereſt, for the ſake of acquiring the means 
of ſupporting ſome trading ſcheme, or maintaining 
ſome vaſt (x) monopoly. If his mercantile projects 
are unfucceſsful, and ſudden embarraſſments ariſe, he 
may be betrayed into attempts to extricate himſelf 
from his'difficulties by reſorting to ſome reprehenſi- 
ble or fraudulent tranſaction in the banking line. 
The two principal cauſes of almoſt all the diſhoneſty 
and fraud which has occurred in the practice of 


| (x) The great and extenſive diſtreſs occaſioned by the downfall 
of a banking-houſe, which was ruined by an attempt of the leading 
. partner to eſtabliſh a monopoly of alum, is not yet forgotten. An 
ve have recently witneſſed. the calamities which attended the failure 
of another bank, ſet up and carried on by its proprietors merely to 
ereate a fand, by the moſt diſingenudous means, for the purpole of 
lupporting their wild and unlimited ſpeculations in the cotton trade. 
— Whenever a mercamile houſe whoſe credit is already flrained, en- 
ters into the banking buſineſs ; the fair preſumption is, that the bank 
i opened only as an expedient to raiſe monty for commercial 
idyentares, __ | | 
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bankers (and the cafe is indeed the ſame with reſpedt 
to traders of all deſcriptions) have been the urgency 
of preſſing wants, and eagerneſs for exorbitant gain. 
To their influence the banker who is alſo a merchant 
peculiarly ſubjects himſelf. The detention and miſ. 
application of money ſent to the banker in order that 
it might be immediately inveſted in the funds; the 
ſale of ſtocks held by him in truſt, and perhaps for 
widows and orphans, or of other ſtocks which he 
has a power of attorney to ſell at his difcretion ; the 
converſion into money of ſhort bills placed with him 
for ſafe cuſtody, and ſtill the property of the depo- 
ſiters: theſe are practices at the idea of which a per- 
ſon of common reputation would ſhudder ; yet they 
are practices which, when bankruptcy has diſcloſed 
men's proceedings, have too often been found to 
| have taken place; and almoſt univerſally through 
the operation of the one or the other of the cauſes 
recently ſtated. In ſuch caſes the original intention 
may always have been ſpeedily to replace the ſum, 
which was then conſidered as merely borrowed from 
an unſuſpecting creditor, and from a truſt ſacred and 
unalienable. When once private property is thus in- 
fringed, motives for delaying to replace it are likely 
to gather ſtrength, and a habit of further infringe- 
ment to be formed. The credit too of the houſe in 


the eyes of clerks, and the confidence of one part- | 


ner in another, muſt abate ; and if the tranſaction be 
ſurmiſed abroad, the general credit of the houſe mult 
naturally decay, though the preciſe cauſe of its di- 
minution may never be formally ſtated to the pro- 
prietors.. ee eee EE >. 

If hazardous enterpriſes in commerce be thus re- 
prehenſible in a banker, to venture deeply in the 
purchaſe and ſale of (y) ſtocks, or lottery-tickets, or 


( 3) The diſtreſs which aroſe about twenty years ſince, from the 
failure of an eminent banker, who ruined himſelf by ſtock- jobbing, 
ſufficiently illuſtrates the danger and the criminality of that _ 
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othet articles, the value of which is equally fluctuat- 


ing, is alſo incompatible with credit and integrity; 
and to engage in ſuch praftices obſcurely, and 
through the medium of an unavowed agent, is ſtill 
more to be condemned than entering into them open- 
ly. It is almoſt unneceſfary to add, that every con- 
fideration which renders it the duty of a banker to 


tefrain from ſuch ſpeculations, ought to deter him 


from connecting himſelf in partnerſtip with a man 
embarked or likely to embark in them, and from de- 


hying to diſſolve ſuch a connection if already form- 


ed. 


55 In advaneing money on merely perſonal ſecurities, 


whatever their nature may be, a banker ought to be 


uniformly attentive to the ſuggeſtions of prudence; 


and, above all, to that fundamental rule of never 
lending too much to the ſame individual, on the ob- 
ſervance of which the ſafety and credit of a banking- 
houſe eſſentially depend. This remark may be ex- 
tended with the utmoſt propriety to the caſe of bank- 
ers lending their credit, inſtead of their money, to 
their cuſtomers. The danger of the practice, par- 
ticularly in the caſe of London banks lending credit 
to their London cuſtomers, ariſes from the facility 
with which, if admitted at all, it may be carried to 


an indefinite extent. Hence the reſolution adopted 
by bankers reſident in the metropolis not to accept 


bills drawn in London, though the acceptance of 
them to a moderate extent would not neceſſarily im- 
ply any thing diſcreditable, ſeems no improper rule 
for their conduct. The practice of accepting bills 
from the country, though liable alſo. to be too far 
extended, is much more ſuſceptible of limitation; 
the- country cuſtomers of a London bank being com- 
paratively few in number. And it ſeems highly be- 
neficial to trade, that ſame reſpeQable houſe in Lon- 
don, acquainted with the ſeveral houſes with which 


from 
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from- them, ſhould: guarantee the payment of their 
bills, in order to give them ſufficient currency in the 
metropolis. The bills of the London merchant do 
not ſtand in need of the ſame aid. He lives in the 
place where they chiefly circulate. His credit there- 
fore can be enquired into, and can ſcarcely fail to be 
tolerably well appretiated. The. practice prevailing 
among ſome bankers, of indorſing to a certain ex- 
tent bills drawn from the country on foreign parts, 
though not thoſe drawn in like manner by their Lon- 
don cuſtomers, ſeems grounded on the ſame princi- 

ple of diſtinction. - | k 
Theſe obſervations on moral duties, referring to 
the ſubject of credit, may not improperly . be con- 
cluded with a few words on the ſame topic, reſpect- 
ing the conduct due from bankers towards each 
other, and the treatment which they may. reaſonably 
claim from their cuſtomers, It is not ſufficient for a 
banker to abſtain from premeditated attempts to im- 
pair the credit of his competitors. . He cannot but 
know of how delicate a nature credit is, and with 
what eaſe, eſpecially in critical times, it may be 
wounded or deſtroyed. He ought therefore to guard 
his expreſſions with the utmoſt care; and never to 
throw out an idle word which is likely to be miſcon- 
{trued to the injury of another houſe. , On the con- 
trary, let him omit no opportunity of defending the 
| perſonal character and credit of any of his rivals, 
when unjuſtly attacked. And particularly let him 
beware that no blind prejudice, no lurking ſpark of 
pride, envy, or malevolence, betray him into the 
practice of haſtily decrying thoſe bankers who devi- 
ate from antient cuſtoms ſtill retained by himſelf. 
Let him remember that forms and modes of tranſ- 
acting buſineſs, which were originally uſeful, in the 
improved ſtate of trade may have become needleſs 
and inconvenient; and that new branches of buſi- 
neſs, formerly unknown to the banking line, ma) 
now 


(aa) Much of the late diſtreſs in the commercial wor 
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now be found naturally allied to (=) it. In the next 


place, the employers of a banker ſhould be cautious 
of liſtening, and ſtill more of giving currency and 
circulation, to light and uncertain rumours to his 
prejudice. Let them not be immoderately and un- 


feelingly precipitate in taking ſteps to ſecure them- 


ſelves againſt a poſſibility of loſs. Inſtead of eager- 
ly withdrawing their depoſits when they amount but 


to paltry ſums, or inſiſting on inſtantaneous pay- 
ment in guineas for every one of the banker's notes 
which they chance to have in their hands ; let them 
not be unwilling to bear ſome ſhare in the common 


v 


(z) If the principles of moral duty are ineffectual, ſelf-intereſt 


may well diſpoſe rival banks, eſpecially country banks, to cordiality 


and friendly intercourſe. By mutually throwing out unfounded in- 
finuations, by refuſing each other's notes when there is no juſt 
ground of ſuſpicion, and by various other unkind offices, the one 
. yy the credit of the other, in ſuch a degree as to produce 
the moſt ſerious conſequence : and even a greater houſe, by im- 
pairing the credit of a ſmaller, may materially ſuffer in the end. 
On the contrary, if a good underſtanding ſubſiſts between them, 


prompting them to co-operate in detecting frauds upon either bank, 
to lend each other guineas to meet a temporary influx of notes, and 
to communicate with frankneſs the characters of individuals in the 


trading world, and the credit due to their reſpective cuſtomers, the 
reciprocal advantages are obvious. : . 

As the bank of England, in conſequence of a variety of circum- 
ſtances, has the credit of the whole trading world in ſome meaſure 
at its diſpoſal, it is in a particular manner incumbent on thoſe who 
may be appointed to manage its concerns, to act, not with equity 
only, but with benevolence (and much has often been ſhewn by 
them) towards individual bankers and traders ; and ſcrupulouſly to 
beware of exciting unmerited ſuſpicions againſt particular houſes. 


It ſeems indeed their intereſt, as the great guardians of the general 
credit of the kingdom, to ſupport credit unjuſtly impeached either 


in London or in the country, as far as prudence will eee | 
d was owing, 
u the event proved, to the unfounded fears of men of property; 


who would not truſt bankers of real wealth, and eſpecially bankers 


in the country, with the ſmall ſums commonly lying in their hands. 


for 


(aa) riſk, and to hazard ſome reaſonable ſacrifice, 
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for the merited ſupport of the individual banking. 
* houle, and the maintenance of general credit. 

A few obſervations on the head of ptofit may be 
ſuggeſted in the next * The ſubjects of credit 
and profit are naturally ſo connected, that ſome of 
the preceding remarks have unavoidably had a re- 
mote reference to the latter topic, and ſome of the 
remarks about to be made will neceſſarily bear upon 
The profits of 7 banker depend partly on the ex. 

tent of his buſineſs, and partly on his terms and 


modes. of ſealing; His moral duties therefore re. 
ſpeRing them relate to his proceedings with a view 
to gain cuſtom, and to the advantage which he 
makes on ſeparate tranſaftions. 48 

One of the moſt effetual ways in which a banker 
can recommend himſelf to extenſive buſineſs is by 
Alte the advantage and accommodation of bis 


amployers. If his bank be deemed ſafe; and if by 
moderation in his terms of dealing, by univerſal 
good ulage of his cuſtomers, by ſtudying their con- 
cerns and adapting his proceedings as far as may be 
ta their convenience, by accuracy in keeping their 
accounts, by giving to them that affiſtance in loans, 
and in other ways, which their reſpective ſituations, 
when fairly appretiated, entitle them to claim, he 
makes men feel that it is their intereſt to deal with 
him; employment will flow to him in abundance, 
and of its own accord. Some of the principal re- 
ſtrictions which be ought to preſcribe to himſelf, with 
reſpe& to the advantages and accommodations to be 
afforded to cuſtomers, have been recently ſtated un- 
der the head of credit. Within the general limits 
there ſpecified, if he reſides in London, let him 
ſearch after opportunities of ſurpaſſing his rivals 
m conferring thoſe favours, and performing thoſe 
good offices, by which a banker in the metro- 
poli may frequently be of ſignal aſſiſtance to 
thoſe who deal with him; and ſecure their friend- 
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by the ties of obligation and gratitude. Under the. 
fame reſtrictions, if he lives in the country, where 
it is uſual for bankers to allow ſome intereſt for mo- 


ney placed in their euſtody; let him not be aſhamed, 


while he negleQs no other fit method of conciliating 
eſteem, to recommend himſelf by being more liberal 
than his neighbours. But let not eagerneſs to obtain 
buſineſs, - or any other conſideration, lead him to 
imitate thoſe adventurers who, for the purpoſe of 
forcing themſelves into notice, have been known to 


| hold out, both in town and country, propoſals and 


offers which perhaps they never meant, but certainly 
were never likely to be able to realiſe ; while in pri- 
rate they have reſorted to paltry and diſingenuous 
arts, in order to undermine and ſupplant their more 
deſerving competitors. . Let him never take a ſingle 
ſep for the purpoſe of acquiring or of retaining a 


euſtomer, which he ſhould bluſh to have communi- 


cated to the world. Let him fix in his mind this 
fundamental rule; never to grant a favour to per- 
ſons who employ another banker, with a view to in- 
duce them to deal with himſelf, which he would not 
have granted them, had they dealt with him already. 
And never let him ſeek for cuſtom by encouraging 
or conniving at fraud ; as by freely permitting per- 


ſons to keep caſh with him, whom another 


banker has diſcarded for criminal practices. Nor 


ever let him ſeek to retain cuſtom at the expenſe of 


veracity ; as by aſſigning ſome falſe reaſon for refuſ- 
ing loans of money, that he may not give offence to 
thoſe who wiſh to borrow. A banker often feels 


ſtrongly tempted to repel ſuch applications, by alleg- 


ing that he cannot accede to them without preſent in- 
convenience to himſelf; when in reality the ſole 
cauſe of his reluctance is the apprehenſion that the 


| perſons who make them are either not punctual, or 


not ſafe, ; 
t 
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It was ſaid that, in purſuing profit, a banker ought 
never to make any advantage in the courſe of his bu. 
ſineſs privately or ſurreptitiouſſy, which be ought to 
be aſhamed of avowing. Let this rule be conſidered 
by the banker who artfully endeavours to prevent a 
dividend from being made on the property of bank. 
rupts lying in his hands; or who hires a ſecret agent 
to collect the notes of a rival country bank for the 
purpoſe of creating a run upon it; or who gets his 
own notes into circulation by any unfair means. 
Another inſtance to which it may be applied, though 
originating perhaps more frequently in culpable ne- 
glect than in deliberate bad intention, is the caſe of 

t made on what are called dead accounts; that 
is, on ſums of money remaining in a banker's hands 
after the death of the owner, in conſequence of their 
being unknown to his repreſentatives. Speedy in- 
telligence of the exiſtence of theſe ſums ought to be 
given by the banker to the perſons entitled to the 
diſpoſal of them. - Theſe remarks are alſo applicable 
- to the caſe of ſums forgotten, as may ſometimes hap- 
pen, by the owner. The vaſt fits lately remain- 
ing in the bank of England, under the name of un- 
claimed dividends, may afford ſome ground for con- 
cluding that money to a large amount may chance to 
remain for a conſiderable ſpace of time unclaimed in 
the hands of 'a great and long-eſtabliſhed banker ; 
whoſe duty it therefore is occaſionally to examine in- 
to this matter, and perhaps at fixed periods, leſt it 
ſhould eſcape his attention. | 
The banker ought with equal care to refrain from 
taking advantages prohibited by the laws of his coun- 
try. It is ſometimes a matter of difficulty to alcer- 
tain, in banking tranſactions, whether a particular 
proceeding is or is not uſurious (bb); and a banker 
ol pry: KO : may 


(45) The laws concerning uſury are now juſtly regarded as 1t- 
ferring only to political expediency, and not to any thing _— 
0 8 | Intu! 
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may ſuſpe& himſelf in every caſe when he feels a de- 
fire to keep the matter ſecret. The laws. reſpecting 
uſury, which perhaps might have been more benefi- 
cial had they allowed ſomewhat more latitude in the 
rate of - intereſt according to the degree of the bor- 
rower's credit, ſeem to require a liberal conſtruction; 
and they are generally interpreted with liberality. by 


2 jury. When it is previouſly ſettled that a banker 


ſhall receive,' merely for advancing a ſum of money, 
a compenſation, in any ſhape whatever, amounting 
to more than legal intereſt, the tranſaction is uſuri- 
ous. Thus it is uſury to give a premium to a banker 
to induce him to lend money at 51. per cent. But 
if he lends a ſum of money at the higheſt rate of le- 

al intereſt, and with a direct view to ſecure, by 
ending it, the adyantage of the borrower's cuſtom, 
which he knows he ſhould not otherwiſe enjoy; the 
tranſaction, though reprehenſible if meant to decoy 
the borrower from his former banker, does not ſeem 


to be uſurious, unleſs it be rendered ſo by ſomething 
which amounts to a ſtipulation reſpecting the additi- 


onal profit. A country trader, for example, re- 


queſts of a London banker a loan of ſome thouſand 


pounds, and offers him 51. per cent as the annual 
intereſt. The banker, hoping that the trader may 
be led by a ſenſe of the obligation to do buſineſs at 
his office, and influenced by the expectation of the 
additional advantages of the commiſſion on the bills 
which he may have to diſcount, and of profit from 
depoſits which may be placed in his hands by the 
other, conſents. Yet he is no uſurer. For theſe 
advantages, though obtained by granting the loan, 
are held by him merely during the pleature of the 


ſinſul in the cuſtom of taking intereſt. There is indeed uſury in a 
moral ſenſe ; namely, when unwarrantable advantages are extorted 
from others; and it may exiſt when the bounds preſcribed by jaw 
are not exceeded. Ihis is not the ſubject at preſent under conſide- 


ration. 


borrower; 
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borrower ; and are no other than thoſe which he re- 
ceives from every perſon who draws upon him, as a 
fair and equitable compenſation for his trouble. 
And why is it not as irreproachable in a banker to 
recommend himſelf profellionally to another man by 
lending him money in his diſtreſs, as by ſhewing him 
any other mark of kindneſs or attention? But had 
it been covenanted that the borrower ſhould deal 
With the banker for a certain time, and never draw 
n him within a certain amount of the original 
loan, fo that the latter might be ſure of always hav- 
ing a' fum in his hands to employ for his own emo. 
lament ; this contract would have rendered the whole 
eding an act of uſury. "84 
It has been already obſerved that, as the banker 
trades with the money of others, prudence in lend- 
ing it out is particularly his duty. He is at liberty 
to employ it in the manner commonly adopted by his 
brethren, unleſs he diſcerns the cuſtom to be impro- 
wad. hazardous, either in its own nature, or from 
al and temporary circumſtances. But he cannot 
with a ſafe conſcience inveſt ſums on doubtful ſecu- 
rities, or on ſecurities not ſo eaſily convertible into 
money as his circumſtances may probably require, 
or the ſake of obtaining high intereſt. An impru- 
dent loan is the more reprehenſible on account of 
the conſequences to which it may lead. It has often 
happened that a banker, having already lent more to 
2 merchant who deals with him than proper caution 
would have authoriſed, has proceeded to lend him 
larger and larger ſums, ſometimes with unauthoriſed 
hopes of thus enabling him to retrieve his affairs 
and pay all that he has borrowed; and ſometimes, 
in part at leaſt, from the leſs honourable motive of 
faving himſelf from the diſgrace of having the raſh- 
neſs of the original loan expoſed to the world by 
the merchant's failure. The effects of this practice 


have been exemplified in the downfall of many great 
| houſes. 
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houſes. Akin to this proceeding, but till more 
flagrantly wrong, is the fraud of giving a good 
character of undeſerving perſons who are in his 
debt, for the purpoſe of upholding their credit until 


they have paid what is due to him by the ſums levied 


from thoſe to whom this good character is made 
known. WEE | 2% 
It is not enough for the banker to act conſcien- 
tiouſly in his own perſon with reſpect to profit. 
Let him guard againſt conniving at deceit or ex- 
tortion in his partners. Let him alſo attend to the 
conduct of his clerks, who ſometimes from a want 


of ſtrictneſs of moral principle will perhaps pay 


away light money, or practiſe other little artiſices, of 
which he never would be guilty himſelf ; and ſome- 

times through an inconfiderate zeal for his intereſt, 
will exaggerate his credit, and talk magnificently of 
his affairs (eſpecially if they ſee their principal pleaſ- 
ed by this conduct) and tell petty and indirect, if 
not great and direct, falſehoods, when they conceive 
them to be for his ſervice. The principal has a joint 
ſhare in the immorality of ſuch proceedings, if he 
does not actively repreſs them in his agents. A 
banker ſhould never be led by indolence, or by the 
careleſſneſs which often ſprings from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of great wealth, to neglect the due ſuperintend- 
ance of his buſineſs, much leſs to commit the ma- 
nagement of it to the uninſpected conduct of his 
clerks.. There may be an error in perpetually pry- 


ing into every minute part of their behaviour; but 


frequent examination and enquiry are requiſite to 
inſpire them with proper principles as well as with 
proper activity. .. | 
Some obſervations relating partly to the conduct 
of a banker towards his employers, and partly to his 
own moral diſpoſitions, remain to be ſubjoined. 
A banker ought to deal equally with his cuſtom- 
ers; that is to ſay, he ought never to give undue 
= preferences; 
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preferences ; and ſuch are all preferences which are 
not founded on ſome claim reſulting from the pecu- 
liar conduct or ſituation of the perſon to whom they 
are given. This rule does not prohibit him, in lend- 
ing money, from ſhewing ſpecial favour to a cuſ- 
tomer, who has introduced other cuſtomers to the 
houſe. Towards ſuch perſon he may indulge a par- 
ticular degree of gratitude; and on ſome occaſions 
may properly be led by that ſentiment alone ſpon- 
taneouſly to offer them aſſiſtance. Neither does it 
prohibit him from taking higher intereſt when there 
is greater Tiſk. But where the riſks are equal, 
though from gratitude or compaſſion he may occa- 
fionally 'abate of his' common terms ; yet he ought 
not to raiſe thoſe terms upon a borrower who hap- 
pens to be unacquainted with his rate of dealing, or 
whoſe modeſty points him out as capable of being 
driven into a hard bargain. In like manner, if a re- 
dundance or a ſcarcity of caſh in the kingdom ren- 
ders it right for the banker to make an advance or 
a reduction in the intereſt on the ſums already owing 
to him; impartiality requires him, inſtead of ſeled- 
ing from ſelfiſh views a few objects of favour, to 
make the change on general principles. Indeed two 
rates of terms for tranſacting any branch of the 
banking buſineſs, even though the higher rate 
ſhould not be too high, naturally ſpread a ful- 
picion abroad of a griping diſpoſition in the banker; 
_ may by degrees excite in him the diſpoſition it- 
we; 7 | 2 
It is not neceſſarily unfair in a banker occaſionally 
to lend the ſurplus of his money to ſtrangers on 
terms lower than thoſe which he takes from his 
friends and conſtant cuſtomers. This practice may 
at times be neceſſary, in order that he may make 
ſome intereſt of his fluQuating ſurplus. It is how- 
ever a practice not altogether creditable, and * 
. c hic 
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ently be done. 4 

How far, it may be aſked, is a banker at liberty, 
in point of moral duty, to ſhew eſpecial and extra- 
ordinary favour, in the way of loans, to his relations 
and friends, from whom he has previouſly received 
obligations? If the antecedent obligation was con- 
ferred on the banking-kouſe,' it ſeems better that 
the houſe ſhould repay it when a proper opportunity 
occurs. If it was conferred on one of the partners 
as a private individual, he ought rather to repay it 
by means of his private property, and not out of the 
common fund. But in aſſiſting his near connections 
with loans and indulgences, let him beware of be- 
ing ſeduced by affection and habits of intercourſe to 
proceed to unwarrantable lengths for their accom- 

modation and advantage. | 
A banker, in contemplating the great ſums which 
paſs through his hands, and alſo in lending money, 
is apt to feel a pride of ſuperiority, and a ſenſe of 
ſelf. importance. Inſtead of cheriſhing a ſpirit ſo un- 
chriſtian, let him in the firſt caſe remember that 
thoſe: ſums are the property of other men; and that 
he is only the agent employed in the management of 
them. In the ſecond, let him recollect what will 
naturally be the feelings of the borrower, and ſtudi- 
ouſly endeavour by ſimplicitly and kindneſs of man- 
ner, and a total abſtinence from all ſymptoms of ar- 
rogance and oſtentation, to remove every unpleaſant 
emotion from the breaſt of the perſon who ſolicits 
his aid. Let him remember that the borrower, even 
if greatly embarraſſed in his circumſtances, may be 
a man of as much integrity, and as much genuine 
reſpectability (for genuine reſpectability is not to be 
meaſured by wealth), as himſelf; and that, if the 
point of mutual obligation be conſidered, the lender 
commonly derives intereſt and other advantages in 
the line of his profeſſion in conſequence of granting 
8 the 


which ſhould be avoided as much as can conveni- 
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the loan, advantages which in many cafes may be 
nearly or altogether of as much benefit to him as 
thoſe acquired by receiving the loan are to the bor. 
rower. ; | 
Let the banker alſo beware of ahing offence at 
| the cuſtomer who leaves him, while he praiſes and 
careſſes the man who removes to his banking houſe 
from another. Let not the numerous inſtances of 
fraud in the trading world, which are continually 
coming before him, induce him to harbour uncandid 
and indiſcriminate ſuſpicions, or to deal in haſty cen- 
fures againſt individuals. Neither let the dangers 
be forgotten which attend a banker in habits of con- 
 vimial ſociety; habits which often lead him, eſpeci- 
ally if a young man, to -form acquaintances and 
friendſhips with a view to cuſtom, and with little re- 
gard to the characters of his aſſociates; and to en- 
truſt them in unguarded moments with ſecrets, and 
if they are men of ſlender property, to ſupply them 
with money, fo as to injure, perhaps to ſhake, the 
credit of the houſe. 
In every line of life, the danger of beg! betrayed 
into unjuſtifiable conduct increaſes with the number 
of temptations, and with the facility of tranſgreſſing. 
On both theſe accounts, the banker who is deſirous 
of repreſenting in Parliament the town where he 
lives, or who has a ſeat for that place, or for any 
other, in the Houſe of Commons, ought to be on 
his guard, even more than his brethren, againſt tak- 
ing undue ſteps either to conciliate his preſent. cul- 
tomers, or to attract additional employment. He 
will eaſily diſcern that his bank affords very conve- 
nient modes of adminiſtering a bribe to the voter. 
He will perceive many opportunities of ſtrengthen- 
ing his intereſt, or of extending his buſiheſs, by do- 
ing parliamentary obe for thoſe. who elect, or for 
- hoſe who deal with him. He will not fail to diſco- 
ver, that if he ſhould be happy enough always to 
think and to divide with the miniſter of the day, 
* de 
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gratitude may induce the latter to reward his Faithful 


adherent by recommendations to his private friends, 
and by making ſome of the ſtreams of public reve- 


nue flow through his office. Let the banker how 


ever, while he avoids the temptations to which the 
eſſion of a ſeat in Parliament expoſes him, ſtudy 


to collect from his cuſtomers that. commercial infor- 


mation which his employment will continually fur- 
niſh means of acquiring; information which may 


greatly contribute to guide his judgment aright with 
reſpe& to ſubj i | 


jets coming before him in his legiſla- 
tive capacity. . TT Gone Oy 40 e 
In the laſt place, the banker's attention may be 


directed to thoſe incidental methods and opportuni- 


= of doing good, which his profeſſion peculiarly 

A banker ſhould conſtamly conſider the good, 
which his occupation gives him the power of effe&- 
ing, as one of the molt valuable ends to be attained 


by following it. This power, if he is a man of emi- 


nence, will be very extenſive. If he is fixed in a 
country town, he is the general patron and ſupport 
of the trading world there. If in the metropolis, 
his influence, though leſs concentrated, may be ſtill 
greater. Providence does not furniſh obvious oppor- 


tunities of doing good without attaching criminality 


to the neglect of them. Nor do thoſe men, whatever 
be their line of life, manifeſt a chriſtian ſpirit, who 
are diligent and active in purſuing their own intereſts, 


and ſupine in ſearching out occaſions of conferring 


diſintereſted benefits on others. 
A banker naturally becomes apprized, in the 
courſe of his tranſactions, of the fituation of many 


deſerving people in diſtreſſed circumſtances ; perſons 


whoſe moral characters are exemplary (for that is a 


point which ſhould be carefully examined), and who 


are einbarraſſed or reduced by misfortunes. Such 
perſons are among the beſt objects of — By 
| - eing 
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being furniſhed: with ſmall ſums, ſometimes as gifts, 
more frequently as loans, they may be enabled to ſet 


up iittle ſhops for the ſupport of their families, or to 


extricate themſelves from the neceſſity of ſelling all 
their ſtock, and abandoning every proſpect of eaſe 
and competence, for the payment of rent, or of debts 
unavoidably contracted in buſineſs. To caſes of this 
nature let the banker ſtudiouſly advert. If he refides 
in the country, he will have opportunities of render. 
ing ſimilar aſſiſtance to farmers deſerving of kindneſs 
and encouragement. Private gentlemen, and others, 
who would willingly give ſmall donations, frequently 
cannot: lend ſomewhat larger ſums with convenience; 
and are commonly diſinclined to lend them, partly 
through want of opportunities of enquiring into the 
morab character of the borrower and the probability 
of repayment; and partly through a diſlike to the 
trouble which attends the keeping of ſuch accounts, 
Hence it peculiarly becomes the banker, to whom, 
from his profeſſional ſituation and habits, theſe difi- 
culties are trifles, to exert himſelf in doing good by 
benevolent. loans. Let it not be ſaid that to engage 
in theſe tranſactions is imprudent. If carried on 
with caution and within moderate limits, they will 
neither hurt the credit nor affect the profits of the 
houſe; and will in many caſes enable the banker to 
do an act of charity in a manner more commodious 
to himſelf, and not leſs beneficial to the party aſliſt- 
ed, than by giving relief from his private purſe. The 
fame liberal ſpirit may alſo be ſhewn in returning, 
by an equivalent ſubſcription, the profit made from 
depoſits for charitable inſtitutions; and by paying 
Intereſt to perſons of ſmall fortunes, perhaps with 
large families, the chief ſhare of whoſe capital hap- 
pens to lie for a time in the banker's hands, until a 
favourable occaſion ariſes of veſting it in the funds, 
or in ſome, other deſirable way. Poſſibly too it 
might in ſone caſes be reaſonable to allow e 
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for the depoſits ariſing from the ſale of the property 
of the bankrupts. It is of thriving banks that we 


are now ſpeaking ; ; and the admonition meant to be 


intimated is, that the partners ſhould practiſe libera- 


lzty not merely in their individual capacities; but 
collectively alſo in their profeſional tranſactions, 


With reſpect to arreſting of debtors, and preſſing 
the payment of bills, there is great room for doing 
eſſential good by the exerciſe of generoſity and for- 


beatance; and I believe that bankers err as frequent - 
ly on the ſide of liberality as on that of parſimony 
and rigour: though the error on the former fide may 
erhaps ſometimes proceed rather from the curſory 
manner in which theſe branches of bufineſs are con- 
ducted, than from a ſtudied attention to the nature 
of the particular ele, and the general welfare of ſo- 
ciety ?: 
Mie a great!advantage 28 well as comfort to per- 


ſons in the lower lines of life, to be able at any time 
to depoſit in fafe hands, and in a way attended with 


profit, the little ſums which their induſtry has accu- 


mulated. The banker who is averſe to receive them, 
either from a diſdain of undertaking ſuch ſmall con- 
cerns, or from coneeiving that the emoluments to 


be derived from them will not quite repay the trouble 
which they create, offends againſt the clear diftates 


of benevolence. 


A banker has it alfo in his power ” be of mate- 


rial ſervice to traders, efpecially to young beginners, 
by aſſiſting them with his advice as to forming part- 
nerſhips ; as to the mode of conducting various parts 
of their buſineſs, and the beſt means of preſerving 


and making the moſt advantageous uſe of their cre- 
dit; and by conveying to them information concern- 
Ing 1 the character of thoſe with whom they deal, and 
of thoſe whom t they truſt. Let him ſeek to obtain 
general knowledge on thoſe 2292 for the 3 
* making this uſe of it. 
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It is alſo very much in the power, and it ought 
conſtantly to be the object, of a banker to contribute 
towards purifying trade in general from fraudulent 
and diſcreditable practices. By ſhewing encourage. 
ment and giving preferences to honeſt and induſ. 
trious traders; by ſtanding forward as far as truth 
will authoriſe him in ſupport of their character and 
credit; by rejecting cuſtomers whoſe conduct in 
trade has been notoriouſly flagitious; by refuſing 
aſſiſtance and countenance to adventurous ſpecula- 
tors, to the extravagant, the rapacious, the tricking, 
-and the profligate; by laying diſadvantages in the 
way of dealers in contraband goods; by activity in 
bringing to juſtice ſwindlers and forgers; a ſingle 
individual may effect extenſive and moſt ſubſtantial 
good. On the contrary, by remiſſneſs in attending 

to theſe and ſimilar opportunities of uſefulneſs, and 
much more by wilfully diſregarding or perverting 
them through eagerneſs for his own profit; he co- 
operates in ſanctioning the abuſes and the crimes 
with which he finds trade contaminated, and in tranſ- 
mitting them forward to diſtant generations. The 
inſight Khich his buſineſs gives him into the nature 
of all kinds of trade (an inſight which he will do 
well to cultivate for the ſake of the laudable and 
: beneficial purpoſes to which it may be applied); and 
the knowledge which he neceſſarily acquires of the 
affairs of thoſe who deal with him, will add great 
weight to his advice; and will enable him to exert 
an influence not only on the mercantile and com- 
mercial proceedings, but even on the moral charac- 
ter, of numbers with whom he is connected. 

If merit ought to receive encouragement from 4 
banker wherever it is found, it has ſurely a peculiar 
claim upon him when found in his own houſe. On 
this principle, as well as for other reaſons, clerks, 
whoſe honeſty and diligence have long been expe- 
rienced, are fitly rewarded by being taken, if cir- 

8 cumſtances 
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cumſtances ſuit, into partnerſhip. It is a' reward 
which will not only be highly grateful to themfelves, 
but one which will make young men of good cha- 
racters anxious to come into their place; and will 
materially add to the effect of that vigilant ſolicitude 
with which a banker ought at all times to ſuperin - 
tend the moral conduct of his ſubordinate aſſiſtants. 
The nature too of their paſt employment has been 
ſuch as to render them perfectly qualified to regulate 
the buſineſs of the houſe. Their acquaintance with 
the views and habits of the older partners may make 
their aſſiſtance in the management of it extremely 

deſtrable.. And thus the latter may reap the advan- 
tage of being enabled to allow themſelves a certain 


degree of relaxation from pecuniary concerns; and 


to dedicate a greater portion of their time to domeſ- 
tic duties, to improving ſtudy, to liberal ſcience, or 

to the ſervice of their country as magiſtrates and 
members of parliament. . 


4 * 


Jo conclude: If a banker, either from an inten- 
tion of relinquiſhing his employment, or of purſuing 
it in a different channel, ſells his houſe, as the term 
js, to another banker for a ſum of money, the tranſ- 
action is not neceſſarily blamable; as his cuſtomers 
are not under any obligation to transfer their buſineſs 
10 the purchaſer, But he muſt be aware that a large 
proportion of them will probably follow his recom- 
mendation; and it is his duty not to conduòt them 
to a houſe which is not ſafe. | 


LET * * * * » 


II. Some obſervations are now to be addrefled par- 
„%% ¶ !!. .. .: Dow HT 8 
Many of the remarks which have been made un- 
der the preceding head on the duties of bankers, 
may be ſo eaſily transferred to thoſe of merchants, 


— . 


or ſuggeſt, by ſo obvious an analogy, rules of con- 


duct applicable to the latter, that it is unneceſſary 
to dwell long on the topics to which they relate. Of 
the firſt kind are ſeveral of the oþlervations reſpect- 
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ing the genuine foundations and the juſt means of 
ſupporting credit; thoſe concerning the impropriety 
of employing money in gambling either in the funds, 


in lottery tickets, or in any other way; of involv- 


ing in trading adventures property which was receiv- 
ed in truſt for other purpoſes; and of lending addi. 
tional fums to a perfon who has already borrowed 


too much, that the imprudence of the firſt loan may 


not be diſcloſed to the world by his failute ; thoſe 
on the duty of being liberal and kind to all, eſpe- 


yment-of bills, and arreſting debtors ; and more 


efpecially thoſe which inculcate the moral obligation 


ol keeping accurate books, and frequently balancing 


accounts, ſince confidence is placed in merchants on 


the preſumption of their being punctually attentive _ 
to theſe points, and maſters at all times of the ſitua: .. 


tion of their affairs. Of the ſecond kind an example 
may be found in the caution given to the banker 


cially to the virtuous and deſerving, as to prefling 


who is in parliament, againſt regulating his public 


conduct with a view to ſerve his haufe; for it is a 


caution which may equally warn the merchant who 


has a feat in the Houſe of Commons againſt endea- 


—— 


r 


vouring by the management of his vote to promote 


his private emolument. In like manner, if the 
banker who employs a merchant to procure bills to 
be diſcounted for him at the bank of England, ought 
not to conceal the nature and the extent of the tranſ- 
action from the knowledge of the bank; neither 
ought the merchant to diſſemble the true ſtate of the 


caſe. If it be wrong in the banker to raife his terms 


of doing buſineſs, or his rate of intereſt, upon mo- 
deſt or ignorant cuſtomers; it is not leſs wrong in 
the merchant to extort an higher price than uſual 


from purchaſers of a ſimilar deſcription. If it be 


wrong in the banker to lend his credit too far in in- 


| dorſing bills; it is not leſs wrong in the merchant 


to importune him to indorſe them at too great a * 
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I it be highly reprehenſible in the former to force 
his notes into circulation without an adequate fund, 
or by ſuch means as he is unwilling to avow; it is 
not leſs culpable in the latter to be deſignedly inſtru- 
mental in thas circulating them, If it be wrong in 
the country banker to employ different correſpon- 
dents in London, and to obſcure from the one his 
dealings with the other ; it is equally wrong in the 
merchant to borrow Jargely from different perſons, 
and indirectly to impreſs each with the idea that his 
aid only has Auk reſorted to (cc). C 

In ſpeaking of the riſks and the rate of profit of the 
banker, I have already had occaſion to mention the 
greater hazard to which the merchant is neceſſarily 
ſubject in the exerciſe of his occupation; and the 

proportionally greater advantage which he may fairly 
derive from each particular tranſaction in the line of 
his buſineſs. But the merchant, when he ſubjects 
himſelf to riſks againſt which he might eaſily guard, 
acts an unjuſt part towards all who may be injured 
by bis misfortunes. He acts unjuſtly, for example, 

if he deliberately forbears to inſure his warehouſe 
from fire, or any large adventure from the dangers 
of the ſea ; thus expoſing his creditors to the hazard 
of ruin by his temerity, that he may himſelf ſave the 
five or ten pounds, or perhaps that number of ſhil- 
lings, per cent. by the payment of which he would 
have purchaſed an indemnification againſt the loſſes 
to which his goods are daily liable. In theſe raſh 
practices young traders are the moſt apt to indulge 


(cc) It ſometimes happens that a merchant di/dains to ſhew his 
books, and ſtate his affairs with reafonable openneſs, to the banker 
from whom he borrows ; or to give the ſecurities actually in his 
poſſeſſion for the money which he receives, claiming, through pride, 
A right of beipg truſted on his ſingle ſecurity. It ma polkit y be 
proper on ſome occaſions to borrow in this manner, leſt an inconve- 
nient cuſtom of being obliged always to lodge ſecurity ſhoujd be 
eſtabliſhed. To lodge it however is the bell method of keeping 


up credit in the true import of the expreſſion. 


„ 


themſelves; 


, 
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_ themſelves; and ſometimes gain by them. But 

traders of every deſcription ſhould remember, that 
all bold adventuring in thofe who traffic chiefly on 
credit, or with the money of others, is not rendered 
leſs criminal by the ſucceſs of the experiment (dd). 
Neither is the merchant ro be vindicated if he 

raiſes his general profits to a rate higher than is 
_ equitable, when compared with the general circum- 

ſtances and hazards of his dealings. This rule does 
not prohibit him from taking a profit too great, if 
individually conſidered, on ſome of the articles in 
which he deals, when he finds himſelf unable to ob- 
_ tain an adequate advantage on others; ſo long as his 
wind on the whole are not more than a fair compen- 
ation for the capital which he employs, the ſkill and 
induſtry which he exerts, and the rifks and fluctua- 
tions which he encounters. But let not the difficulty 
of fixing the preciſe ſtandard of individual profits, 
and the impoſſibility of that ſtandard being known, 
or, if known, fitly eſtimated, by his cuſtomers, be- 
tray him into extortion. Neither let profit be pur. 
fued by means tinctured with immorality. Who 
could aflert the integrity of a merchant who in or- 
der to determine whether he ſhould ſend his goods to 
a particular market, ſhould bribe or ſeduce a perſon 
in a public office to violate his duty, and betray to 
him the probability of peace or war? Could a man 
be pronounced honeſt and ingenuous who ſhould at- 
tempt by giving money, by conferring favours, or 
even by flattering attention, to lead an agent, who 
comes to purchaſe an article, to connive at impoſi- 
tions on his unſuſpecting principal? Could he be 
vindicated if he ſhould ſend to his foreign correſpon- 
dent goods from one manufactory; and at the ſame 
time take meaſures, directly or indirectly, by him- 


(ad) The eneral principles. ſtated under the head of Bankers on 
the latest ol capital and of riſks are equally applicable to the mer- 
chant. Sce p. 442. bh 
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ſelf or in concurrence with others, to induce him to: 
believe that they were fabricated at another: or if, 
on finding the. market unfavourable for the ſale of 
goods which he had ordered from abroad, he ſhould. 
talſely pretend that they were damaged, or not ex- 
actly according to his order, and fell them on ac- 
count of the factor? Such practices muſt: be con- 
demned by every upright man to whom they are 
ſtated. There are others at leaſt as common, and: 
not leſs reprehenſible, which may require to be no- 
ticed. A few inſtances will be ſhortly commented 
upon 3 and the mercantile reader will then be left: 
to apply ſimilar reaſoning to any other cuſtoms of 
his trade, to which he may deem it applicable. 

In ſome foreign ports a duty ad valorem is paid on 
the importation of Britiſh goods. The merchant is 
ſaid ſometimes to value them in his entry at the 
cuſtom-houſe at a rate far too low, though he is ex- 
pected to appretiate them according to their real 
worth. Or perhaps he has them entered in. a fo- 
reign name ; and tnus by a fraud contrives to eſcape. 
a part of the duties. Sometimes too, to facilitate a 
low-valuation or for other cauſes, after ſending to 
his foreign correſpondent previouſly to the arrival of 
the goods, an invoice containing their real value, ac- 
cording to which he is to be paid for them ; he for- 
wards with the goods themſelves a falſe invoice, in 
which they are rated at one third or one half leſs 
than they were in the other; that it may be inſtru- 

mental in obtaining their admiſſion on eaſy terms. 
He is not always without a plea on which he endea- 
vours to vindicate the latter proceeding. He ſtates 
that the laws of the foreign country entitle any per- 
ſon to purchaſe the goods, to whomſoever they are 
conſigned, who fhall go down to the ſhip, and offer 
for them a certain advance per cent. on his valuation. 
And he contends that this fact is a proof that the Go- 
vernment of that country does not require the valua- 

: | tion 
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tion to be accurate; but regards it merely as a ſtate. 
ment on his part of the terms at which, when avg. 
mented by the addition preſcribed, he is willing to 
let the goods be taken. The laws however which 
he quotes prove only that the enactors of them do 
not place unlimited dependence on the veracity of 
merchants. And his ingenious contrivances to coun- 
teract them, ſhew that no great ſtreſs is to be laid on 
the ſincerity of the foregoing plea, He frequently 
divides his goods into different packages, fo that 
each package ſhall be imperfe& without the others; 
and ſends them at different periods, or in different 
ſhips: thus rendering it morally certain that no in- 
terloping purchafer will chooſe to have any con- 
cern with them wien they arrive in the harbour 
(ee). 38. f ö ä | 
That the merchant acts in a manner altogether un- 
juſtifiable if he is concerned in ſmuggling. adven- 
tures, or knowingly fells (J) articles which have 
been: ſmuggled, is evident on this principle; that 
men in every ſituation are highly criminal, who 
themſelves break, or who tempt others to tranſgreſs, 
the laws of their reſpective countries. But it is not 
always conſidered that this principle bears in a cer- 
tain degree on the conduct of a merchant, if he fur- 
niſhes geods to a third perſon who plainly intends to 
introduce them-clandeſtinely into a foreign country 


. (ee) With this view, as I underſtand, in' the caſe of a piece of 
machinery, half of it has been ſent at one time, and the remaining 
half reſerved for a ſubſequent conveyance, And I have heard of an 
inſtance in which a Britiſh merchant, having purchaſed a large 

vanuty of gloves by the direction of his foreign correſpondent, had 
the addreſs to diſpatch the gloves for the right hand by one veſſel, 
and thoſe for the left ſome time afterwards by a ſecond. | 

() Shopkeepers to whom in this inſtance, as in many others, 
the moral rules addreffed to merchants may be applied, ought never 
ta trade in a fiogle article which they know or believe to be ſmug- 

ed. Their duty with reſpect to gaods known or believed to be 
olen need not be ſuggeſted. | 


where 
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where they are prohibited. If, for example, Hol- 
land ſhould forbid the admiſſion of European wool- 
lens into her Aſiatic dominions; would not a Bri- 
tiſh trader who ſhould furniſh his cuſtomer at Am- 
ſterdam with a quantity of blankets, knowing that 
the latter purpoſed to ſmuggle them into Batavia, be 
an accomplice in the guilt of tempting the inhabi- 
' rants of that colony to violate the laws which they 
would be bound to obey ? | | 


Another practice may be mentioned which muſt 
alſo be condemned on the general principle, that it 


is criminal knowingly to lead another perſon to be 
guilty of deceit. Ihe practice in queſtion is that of 
having ſhips covered, as the term is, in time of war; 
in other words, of having them made over by a fic- 
titious (gg) transfer to the ſubje& of ſome neutral 
power, that by means of the papers procured through 
this pretended' ſale they may appear to be (%) neu- 

b | Oy _ tral 


(2g) Sometimes however the merchant actually becomes a burgher 
of the neutral town, in order to ſecure his property from danger. 
Thus alſo in times of peace Britiſh factors in Ruſſa have become 
burghers in that country, to render themſelves entitled to ſome ex- 
emprions from duties. It has been held by Engliſh lawyers, that 
this proceeding is no breach of allegiance to the King of Great Bri- 
tain. x ; 

(4h) In the late war it was very common for Britiſh merchants to 
procure Auſtrian papers for their veſſels, eſpecially for thoſe deſtin- 
ed for the Mediterranean. And during the fame period many Bri- 
tiſh ſhips were nominally rendered Ruſſian property in a ſimilar 
bes aft | 

A ſimilar mode of proceeding, though direQly contrary to the 
laws of Great Britain as well as to thoſe of morality, prevailed to a 
great extent during the exiſtence of the late charter of the Eaſt In- 
dia Company, which prohibited the ſending of any commodities 
from England to the Britiſh dominions in the Eaſt except through 
the medium of the Company. The Engliſh merchant often ſaw 
great advantages to be derived from tranſmitting them through ano- 
ther chanzel, againſt the Company's conſent. He therefore loaded 
his ſhip, and ordered it to Oftend to be covered. Being thus made 
in appearance Auſtrian property, it was enabled to land its cargo in 
Hindottan, 


- 
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tral property, and conſequently be releaſed, if taken 
by the enemy. It may be urged perhaps in behalf 
of this proceeding, that it is confeſſedly allowable to 
impoſe on an adverſary; that the art of war conſiſts 
of ſtratagems and feints; that no moraliſt was ever 

rigid enough to condemn the admiral or the mer- 
chantman for hanging out falſe colours ; and that it 
is abſurd to maintain that it is lawful to deceive an 
antagoniſt by fictitious flags, yet unlawful to delude” 
him by fictitious papers. This is not the place for 
examining how far and on what grounds it may be 
juſtifiable for open enemies to impoſe on each other. 
Nor is the proceeding under conſideration to be tried 
or vindicated by thoſe rules. For here is a third 
party introduced, the inhabitant of the neutral ſtate, 
a {tate in profound peace with both the contendin 

nations; who deliberately ſuffers himſelf to be brib- 
ed by a ſubject of the one to practiſe an artifice on 
thoſe of the other, which no plea, but that of being 
himſelf engaged in avowed hoſtilities with the latter, 


Hindoftan. - The changes made in the charter on its renewal have 
taken away the tempration to ſuch frauds. But the remembrance 
of them may be uſeful. ' And as the recital of a diſtreſſing event re- 
ſulting from an immoral practice proves ſometimes an effectual me- 
thod of deterring men from proceedings of the ſame nature, I am 
induced to recite, though without naming the parties concerned, a 
circumſtance which lately took place. The laws, deſigning to throw 
obſtructions in the way of thoſe who might endeavour thus fraudu- 
Jently to ſend goods to the Eaſt Indies, had diſqualified every tradeſ- 
man who fold any articles to a merchant, and knew that they were 
to be ſmuggled thither, from recovering the price by a legal proceſs. 
A London dealer furniſhed a merchant with a large quantity of 
goods, being conſcious that they were to be ſent to the Eaſt Indies 
by means of Oſtend papers. Soon afterwards, diſtruſting the re- 
ſponſibiliiy of the purchaſer, he thought it prudent to iſſue out a 
commiſſion of bankruptcy againſt him; and in the capacity of pe- 
titionipg creditor took an oath of the reality of the debt. The other 
party retorted his attack by threatening to proſecute him for perju- 
ry. The tradeſman, finding that the law would not recognize ſuch 
a debt, and that he ſhould certainly be convicted, ſhrunk from the 
impending difgrace, and ſhot hiniſelf. ; * 

| | could 
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could poſſibly have juſtified. And if it be thus cri- 


minal in the Auſtrian to become an accomplice in 
the plot, it is at leaſt as criminal in the Britiſh mer- 
chant to tempt him to accede to it, or to avail him- 
felt of his concurrence (ii). ; | 
Another mode of gaining profit, which ought 
univerſally to be reprobated, is that of creating ar- 
tificial prices. There have been inſtances - of mer- 
chants, when they meant immediately to diſpoſe of 


a large quantity of a particular article, buying in the 


open market a little of the ſame article on very high 
terms; thus pretending to be purchaſers, when in 
fact they were ſellers, and endeavouring to create by 
their conduct in the former capacity, an unnatural 
and. extravagant price, by which they might far over- 
pay themſelves in the latter. Similar frauds may be 
uſed in managing the rate of exchange with foreign 
countries. A merchant for inſtance, by purpoſely 
remitting a ſum on loſing terms, may cauſe a varia- 
tion in the rate, of which he ſtands ready to avail 
himſelf by inſtantly drawing back much larger ſums. 
And there is reaſon to believe that there may be va- 
rious other means of reaping very unwarrantable 
advantages by managing the price of exchange, and 
affecting by artful contrivances the daily printed 
ſtatement of rates, according to which accounts with 
foreign nations ate to be ſettled, 

As merchants are the perſons into whoſe 
hands (4) loans and public contracts naturally fall, 
it is peculiarly incumbent on them to recollect the 


(ii) Probably too, in caſe of capture, an oath would be neceſſary 
to authenticate what the papers falſely averred; and there is much 
danger that it would not be ſcrupled to procure the releaſe of the 
ſhip. The merchant's criminality is increaſed by his being aware 
that he is the cauſe of ſuch a temptation. 

(Hf) ln England, the fear of Government being in the greateſt 
* mercantile city in the world, the merchants are generally the 
wr who advance money to Government.” Smith on the 

ealth of Nations, vol. iii. P. 415. 1 
obligation 
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obligation under which they lie in point of con. 
ſcience to trade with Government on the ſame prin. 
ciples as they trade with an individual; to obſerve 
the ſame rules of probiry, ingenuouſneſs, and fair. 
dealing; to be equally contented with moderate 
profits, and equally to abhor taking unfair advan. 
tages, or entering into monopolizing leagues and 
combinations, in the one caſe as in the other. Let 
them never ſuffer a public officer to hold a ſecret 
ſhare in their contracts, that they may avail them- 
ſelves of his influence in obtaining them on advan. 
tageous terms. Let them not forget that ever 
penny which they receive from Fe... Spree 
be raiſed in taxes from their fellow-citizens; and 
conſequently that every penny which they gain in 
theſe tranſactions by unfairneſs or extortion, is in 
other words gained by public robbery. There are 
few caſes perhaps in which the rules of equity are fo 
frequently violated as in public contracts; and few, 


if any, in which underhand combinations are car- 


ried to fo ſcandalous a length (4). There is reaſon 
to conclude that it 1s not uncommon for a few mer- 
chants, who deal in the particular article for which 


Government offers a contract by auction to ſuch an 


extent as to be able to depreſs their competitors, 
privately to agree to ſhare the bargain among them; 
and to ſettle certain terms diſadvantageous to the 
public, beyond which they are not to bid. This 


fraud is repeated as often as a new contract is pro- 


ſed. Government in the mean time is lulled into 
unfuſpecting confidence, and conceives itſelf to be 


Y The ſyſtem of competition for public loans, which has of late 
been very properly introduced, is liable to various frauds of this 
kind, which all the parties concerned in the Joan ought actively to 
diſcountenance. Thus it is not only the duty of the principal bid- 
gers to abſtain from all private confederations ; but it is likewiſe 
the duty of all individuals who wiſh to partake of the loan to uſe no 
1ectet means to prevent or check competition. 


= Wy — „ 6 
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reaping the-benefit of a fale by auction; as the con- 


federates are artful enough to fix ſometimes on one 
of their number, and ſometimes on another, to ap- 


pear to- be the ſucceſsful bidder. If ſome interlop- 


ing competitor bids largely againſt them (mm), they 
will not heſitate to take that particular contract on 
very low or even on lofing terms, in order to dif. 


courage him from further attempts. And if by per- 


tinaciouſly oppofing them time after time, he ſhould 
interfere materially with their profits, and endanger 


the diſcovery of their ſecret ; they will buy off his 


troubleſome reſiſtance by admitting him as a partner 
into their aſſociation. | | 
Me may conclude theſe obſervations with remark- 
ing, that as the promoting of any laudable deſign 
is in an eſpecial manner required of thoſe who have 
extraordinary opportunities of forwarding it; the 
correction of the profaneneſs and profligacy of our 
ſailors ought to le near the hearts of merchants. 
By attention, as far as it is practicable, to the reli- 
gious and moral character of the captains and officers 
employed in their veſſels, by a regular diſtribution 
of proper books among the crews, and by the ap- 
pointment of liberal premiums for virtuous behavi- 
our, it ſeems probable that much good might gradu- 
ally be effected. 

The introduction likewiſe of civiliſation and the 
diffuſion of true religion among the inhabitants of 


nm) This proceeding is often managed in the following manner, 
On the morning when the ſealed propoſals are tobe delivered in at 
the public office, one of the confederates delivers in his and retires, 
If an intruder afterwards preſents an offer, anothet of the fraternity 
who'is on the watch for the purpoſe delivers in a ſecond ſet of pro- 
poſals (for he is prepared with ſeveral ſets in his pocket on various 
terms), more advantageous to the public than thoſe firſt given in by 

is comrade, This ſtep is repeated as often as it appears neceſſary, 
until it is morally certain that they have under bid their rivals. In 
other collateral contrivances which might be named, pecullar adroit- 
nefs is exhibited. 
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remote and barbarous countries, are objects which 
ought to be peculiarly regarded by a claſs of men, 
who above every other deſcription of traders polleſs 
the means of accompliſhing them. 

III. The claſs of traders of whom we are to treat 
in the next place, conſiſts of thoſe who are employ. 
ed in executing orders on behalf of others. From 
the nature of their occupation the term agent is cha. 
racteriſtic of them all; but in ſome branches of bu. 
ſineſs it is cuſtomary to denominate them factors, 6 
and in ſome they are ſtyled brokers. 

The predominant duty of an agent is to diſcharge 
with i integrity, diligence, and punctuality, and with 
a marked attention to the intereſts of his employer, 
the commiſſion with which he is entruſted. The rule 
by which he ought to try his conduct towards his 
Principals, is by conſidering in each particular in- 
fiance, whether he has aQed in ſuch a manner as he 
might reaſonably have expected an agent of his own 
to have acted for him in a ſimilar buſineſs. The 
duty and the rule are ſo obvious, that it is needleſs 
to dwell upon either of them. Bur it may be right 
to mention by way of example a few caſes in which 
the agent is too frequently led to violate ban the one 
And the other. 

Of all the breaches of duty of which an agent can 
be guilty, there is perhaps not one ſo ſeandalous and 
flagrant as that to which I have had occaſion to allude 
when ſpeaking of merchants. I mean the being 
bribed by the expectation of ſome private or diſtant 
advantage to himſelf (for an actual bribe is rarely the 
mode adopted) to connive at impoſitions on his em- 
ployer. It is carcely neceſſary to ſay, that the agent 
_ ought not only to withitand palpable temptations, 
but allo to be on his guard againſt being blinded and 
mifled by ſpecious and indirect attempts to corrupt 
him. Conicience ſhould not t only be ſcrupulous, 
bur quick-ſighted. | | 2 
Many 
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Many of the reprehenſible practices in which ſome 
agents indulge themſelves, though appearing in dif- 


ferent ſhapes under different circumſtances, may be 


traced to one ſource ; namely, the cuſtom of taking 
unavowed and unauthoriſed profits, in addition to 


the regular and ſettled price allowed for tranſaQting 


the buſineſs, and generally called the commiſſion. 


Men more ingenious than honeſt deviſe various me- 


thods of gaining theſe unlawful advantages. An 
agent, for inſtance, of that deſcription is directed by 
a diſtant correſpondent to receive and to convey to 
him a ſum of money owing to him from a third per- 


| ſon. He gets the money into his hands with all ima- 
ginable ſpeed, and ſo far punQually diſcharges his 


duty; but he is low in communicating to his em- 
ployer the receipt of the debt, and perhaps even in- 
timates to him indirectly that the demand is yet un- 


ſatisfied, while he is putting the money out to inte- 
reſt, or uſing it in ſome other way, for his own be- 


nefit. Another is employed to ſell a cargo of goods 
in London for a foreign merchant, who being deſir- 


dous to ſecure himſelf againſt the riſk of bad debts, 
agrees to allow him a per centage on condition of be- 
ing inſured againſt all ſuch loſſes. This mode of 


proceeding has the technical appellation of del cre- 
dere. The agent however, there is reaſon to fear, 


occaſionally charges the del credere at a higher rate 
than is juſtifiable in point of conſcience, when it is 
conſidered how extremely ſecure thoſe perſons are to 


whom only, knowing the riſk to be his own, he will 
ſell the goods of his principal. And this rate, even 


. though cuſtomary, is perhaps upheld by a degree of 


combination. There is another practice reſpecting 
del credere which is ſaid by competent judges to be 
ſtill more common. An agent, or a merchant ſelling 


on commiſlion, diſpoſes of his correſpondent's goods 


to a purchaſer at a price which is calculated, on the 
ſuppoſition of ſix or nine months credit given. The 
1 5 latter 
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latter however pays ready money, receiving in re. 
turn a diſcount after the rate of 51. per cent. per an- 
num intereſt for the time. Here the agent runs no 
' Fiſk. But in order to enable himſelf to charge del 
credere for a hazard which he fever incurred, in 
making up his accounts he ſtates the Purchaſe mo- 
ney as not paid until the expiration of the time of 
credit. The following artifice is alſo not unuſual, 
An agent, who is ordered by a foreign trader to 
purchaſe and tranſmit to him a quantity of Engliſh 
goods, propoſes, on the plea of fimplifying accounts, 
and faving trouble, that inftead of putting down in 
his bill every petty charge made at the Cuſtom-houſe 
for each individual atticle, he thonld lay ſuch a per 
centage on the whole ſum expended as would amount 
to an equivalent. The merchant, unſuſpicious of 
deceit, conſents; and is accordingly charged ten 
pounds for diſburſements which do not coſt his agent 
above that number of ſhillings. Another fraud, 
much more conſiderable in itſelf, and much more 
generally prevalent, is praCtifed on the foreign mer- 
chant. The agent, in conſequence of paying ready 
money to the Engliſh tradeſmen for the manufactures 
which he buys of ihem on behalf of the foreigner, 
receives back from them a deduction of 2l. or 2 . 
108. per cent. on the amount of their reſpective bills; 
but he makes out his accounts to his employer with- 
out giving him any hint of the money returned. 
Perhaps he alleges in excuſe, that the regular com- 
miſſion is too low, and that the additional profit may 
fairly be taken in order that he may receive on 
the Whole an adequate compenſation for his trou- 
ble. But in che firſt place, the aſſertion that the 
commiſſion is too low is not yet proved; and in 
the next place, if it were proved, not a ſtep would 
be gained towards a vindication of the practice in 
queſtion. For however reaſonably the agent might 
in that caſe apply to his principal for an increaſe in 


the rate of commiſſion, in no caſe can he juſtify 
| himſelf 


* 
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himſelf for wilfully concealing the ſum which was re- 
turned to him, and charging the whole apparent 
amount of the bills as actually paid. What would 
the agent think of his houſe-keeper, if ſhe were to | 
ſet down the articles in her weekly accounts as hav- 
ing colt more than ſhe had really paid for them; and, 
on being detected, were boldly to vindicate herſelf 
on the plea that her wages were too ſmall? Loudly 
as he would exclaim againſt her knavery ; if he were 
not in the trammels of habit and prejudice, he would 
diſcern his own conduct to be at leaſt equally frau- 
dulent. That his brethren in trade very frequently 
practiſe a ſimilar deceit on their employers is no apo- 
logy. The frequency of deceit does not take away 
the guilt of it. It is unneceſſary to repeat the obſer- 
vations which have already been made in the intro- 
duQory part of this chapter on the duty of breaking 
and withſtanding reprehenſible cuſtoms of trade, 
however widely they may prevail, and with what- 
ever profit they may be attended. There is great 
reaſon to believe that the foreign merchant is very 
ſeldom aware of the additional charge which 1s thus 
made upon him. 

The cuſtom of taking profits in the commiſhon 
buſineſs, which are not {tated in account to the prin- 
cipal, and would appear unjuſtifiable if the conduct 
of the agent were fully laid open to him, is not only 
contrary to the ſtrict rules of commercial integrity 
and fair dealing; but even in caſes where it is free 
from actual deceit, it opens a door and furniſhes pre- 
cedents for a variety of little frauds, which are but 
too apt to infinuate themſelves into trading tranſ- 
actions, and involve them in general diſcredit and 
ſuſpicion. The importance of clearing the mercan- 
tile character from this ſpecies of diſrepute, makes 
it very deſirable that the reader ſhould be impreſſed 
with the criminality of the practices from which ſuch 
imputations have ariſen. The agent therefore ſhould 
H h introduce 
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introduce all poſſible openneſs into his tranſactions. 
The bad effects which a ſyſtem of concealment tends 
to produce on the morals of his clerks, through the 
influence of his example at leaſt, if not of his po- 
ſitive directions, are neither to be forgotten nor to 
be diſregarded. To abandon ſecret and unauthoriſ. 


ed advantages is alſo no improbable method of ulti. 


mately promoting his emolument, by proving him 
to be a man in whom confidence may ſafely be re- 
poſed. i N 
The duty of brokers, particularly of thoſe employ. 
ed in felling goods, would afford a large field for re- 
marks. The abuſes and errors in conduct prevailing 
among them are ſaid to be extremely great; inſo- 
much that to no claſs of men in the mercantile world 
may ſerious admonitions and remonſtrances be more 
fitly addreſſed. Inſtead of ſcrupulous impartiality 
between buyer and ſeller according to their bounden 
duty and, uſually, their oath ; the moſt artful par- 
tiality and colluſion is often found to take place, and 
the moſt ſtudied falſehood: and miſrepreſentations in- 
ſtead of. openneſs and truth. . 
Hitherto we have been conſidering the improper 
conduct of agents in tranſacting different kinds of 
buſineſs which in themſelves are in every reſpect 
lawful. It remains to fay a few words on the guilt 
of taking a part in tranſaQtions which are intrinſically 
criminal, either becauſe they violate the principles 
of natural juſtice and morality, or becauſe they are 
contrary to human laws. This cenſure attaches on 
every agent who ſuffers himſelf to be employed in the 
purchaſe or diſpoſal of ſlaves whom he knows, or 
might know, to be unjuſtly reduced into bondage; 
who acts as broker or factor in buying or ſelling 
goods which he knows or believes to be ſtolen, ſmug- 
gled; or contraband ; in freighting a ſhip with goods 
to a port into which he is well aflured that they are 
meant to be illegally introduced; in knowingly pro- 
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curing veſſels or conducting inſurances for ſmugglers, 


to whatever country they belong, or into whatever 


country they purpole to convey their commodities z 
or in buying or ſelling large ſums in the public funds 


for a perſon actually engaged in a political negotia- 


tion. It ought here to be diſtinctly ſtated, that there 
are in the metropolis many factors highly diſtinguifh- 


ed for their integrity in declining improper com- 


miſſions. Theſe are men whom their brethren-ought 
to imitate. And their example ſhould be followed 
not in ſome particular cafes only, but uniformly 
and on a conſiſtent principle; not from a reference 


to reputation and Honour, but from confcience, In 
ſome of the inſtances recently mentioned, and in 


others which might be ſubjoined, the agent may find 
himſelf ſo uncertain with reſpect to the conduct and 
views of the party who wiſhes to employ him, as to 


be confiderably perplexed whether he ought or ought. 


not to undertake the buſineſs propoſed to him. No 
general rule can be given for the removal of his dif- 
ficulties. In every other line of life a conſcientious man 
will occaſionally find himſelf embarraſſed by doubts 
of a ſimilar nature; and in each inſtance he muſtdecide 
upon them by a careful review and an impartial eſti- 
mation of various circumſtances attending the parti- 
cular caſe. In the ſame manner the agent muſt form 
his judgment. But while he avoids on the one hand 
thoſe unneceſſary doubts, which would at the fame 
time obſtruct the courſe of lawful trade, and injure 
himſelf and his family by intercepting his fair emo- 
luments; let him not, on the other hand, be ſedue- 
ed by ſelf-intereſt to caſt off his ſcruples under the 
vain pretence that his refuſal will not prevent the bu- 


 lineſs from being tranſacted, as numbers ſtand ready 


to undertake it. On that principle he might rob a 
traveller on the highway, whom he thought tolerably 
certain of being plundered before he would reach 
the end of his journey. The man who knowingly 
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lends or hires himſelf to be a ſubordinate inſtrument 
in executing a piece of villainy, is not only groſsly 
culpable, but frequently as culpable as the original 
contriver. In doubtful caſes let the agent apply to 
himſelf the ſpirit of that rule which St. Paul gave to 
the Chriſtian converts who heſitated as to the law- 
fulneſs of eating meats which had been offered to 
idols. © He that doubteth, is condemned, if he 
„% eat; becauſe he eateth not of faith.” Or rather 
tet him attend to the apoſtle's ſubſequent declaration, 
on which the foregoing deciſion is profeſſedly 
grounded; and which literally applies to every 
doubtful caſe in the whole circle of human actions. 
_ © Whatſoever is not of faith,” (whatſoever any man 
does without being confident at the time that it is 
lawful) “ is fin (un).“ | 
 Stock-brokers who from having recently begun to 
act, or from other cauſes, have not acquired much 
© bufineſs, ſometimes endeavour to avoid the difgrace 
of being unemployed, and to bring themſelves into 
notice, by artificial manceuvres calculated to give 
them the appearance of having extenfive dealings. 
They will ſeem very buſy, for example, in purchal- 
ing large quantities of ſtock, which in fact they pur- 
chaſe on their own account, though not avowedly 
fo; and ſell them again on the ſame day and at the 
ſame price. From all ſuch practices an honeſt man 
will keep himſelf free. The intention of thoſe who 
reſort. to them is to repreſent themſelves as much 
more truſted than they really are; and thus to gain 
by premeditated deceit a degree of credit and repu- 
tation to which they are not entitled. Every ſtock- 
broker too, it may be added, ought ſcrupulouſly to 
refrain from managing illegal tranſactions on ac- 


(nn) Romans, xiv. 23. 
| count 
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count of ' his employers, and from unlawful or raſh 
ſpeculations on his own (oo). 

In the line of agency, as in all other branches of 
trade, there is ample ſcope for fair competition. 
And it is laudable conduct in an agent to reduce his 
rates of commiſſion on different tranſactions to the 
moſt moderate terms which he can permanently af- 


ford, whatever may be the clamour excited by his 


brethren. 
Directors of public companies, whether incorpo- 
rated by charter, as the Eaſt India Company and 


Bank of England; by act of parliament, as the re- 
cently eſtabliſhed Sierra Leone (pp) Company; or 


upheld 


(oo) The actual buſineſs of ſtock-brokers eonſiſts of two parts : 


they are employed to make bargains for ready money; and bargains 


for a diſtant time, The. latter are illegal; they furniſh however, 
eſpecially in time of war, perhaps one half of the buſineſs tranſ- 
ated. They are made on unmixed ſpeculation ; that is to ſay, not 
only a hazard is incurred, but it is incurred without any capital 
being engaged. A perſon buys, for inſtance, through his broker, 


10,000 three per cent. ſtock on the firſt of November at 73]. per 


cent. for the quarterly ſettling day; on November 1oth he ſells the 
ſame ſum for the ſame future day at 741. ; and thus continues buy- 
ing or ſelling every day, as his ideas of war and peace and of other 
circumſtances vary, till the ſettling day comes, taking care by that 


day to have bought juſt as much as he has fold, He has then to re- 


ceive or pay only what are termed his differences. he ſtock-broker's 
cuſtom is never to tell the name of his employer in theſe bargains. 
If the ſpeculator cannot pay his differences, it is cuſtomary for the 
broker to pay them for him. If both ſpeculator and broker fail, 
then the name of the former ſometimes becomes known, The 
ſpeculators are ſuppoſed to be chiefly perſons connected with Go- 
yernment 


Moſt ſtock brokers are alſo jobbers ; that is to ſay, they have 2 


ro in the funds, which they retail to purchaſers as opportunities 
offer, and conſtantly watch the turn of the market, that they may 
rcinvelt the money to advantage. This branch of buſineſs is mani- 
feſtly attended with many temptations. They alſo ſometimes ſpe- 

culate in bargains for time on their own account. | 
(%) I cannot omit the opportunity which the incidental mention 
of this company affords me, of noticing that peculiarity in its avow- 
ed object, which renders good men, whether concerned in the un- 
e | | dertaking 
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- upheld by mere voluntary union, as ſome of the ſo- 
cieties for inſurance againſt fire; are in fact agents 
for others in the way of trade; and are therefore 
bound in conſcience to the performance of thoſe du- 
ties, which have been already mentioned as incum- 
bent on agents in every line of buſineſs. Thus they 

ate bound to manage the affairs of the company, not 
only with integrity, prudence and aſſiduity, but 
likewiſe on the principle of tranſacting buſineſs on 
(99) the loweſt terms which will permanently ſecure 
to the company an adequate profit. In ſeveral in- 
ſtances the peculiarity of their. ſituation adds pecu- 
liar force to ſome of theſe general duties, and pives 
them a particular direction. Thus a readineſs to 
lay aſide abſurd and antiquated forms; to change 
inconvenient hours of attendance, and to conſult in 
every refpect the (rr) accommodation of all parties 
concerned ; openneſs of proceedings, publicity and 
readinels in ſtating every kind of expenditure ; and 
a diſpoſition to give to the proprietors at large every 
proper degree of inſight into the company's affairs, 
ought to characteriſe the conduct of directors. The 
whole ſum which has been accumulated in the way 
.of profit, and added to the capital, ſhould be made 
known. to. the body of proprietors ;| and it ſeems 

- Tight that the annual accumulation ſhould be known 

' alſo. Theſe circumſtances ſhould be ſtated in order 
that the proprietors may be able to judge what is the 
fair valuation of their ſtock; and that undue advan- 


dertaking or not, anxious for its ſucceſs. It is eſtabliſhed not with 
a mere view to mercantile profit; but for the purpoſe of eradicating 
the deteſtable traffic in the human ſpecies, by leading the inhabitants 
of Africa to an innocent, @ bloodleſs, and a truly beneficial com- 
merce ; and of introducing and diffuſing among them the bleſlings 
of civilization, of knowledge, and of chriſtianity, | 

(99) The new fire offices in London, even without the advantage 
of charters, have obliged the old offices to reduce their terms. 

(rr) The chartered banks of Scotland have great merit in theſe 
ref; ects, being conducted exactly like private banks. 


tages 
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tages derived from partial ſuperiority of information 
may be prevented. Directors ſhould not be puffed 
up with arrogant ideas of the dignity of the compa- 
ny; nor be led, by the magnitude of the capital 
ſubmitted to their management, to neglect ceconomy 
in ſmall matters. Still leſs ſhould they conſider 
themſelves at liberty to lay out vaſt ſums in buildings 
of needleſs magnificence, without having previouſſy 
aſked and received the ſanction of the proprietors. 


Above all things, a director ought never to ſacrifice 


the intereſts of the company or of the public, for 
the ſake of promoting his own emolument, or of fa- 


cilitating his own re- election (55). Nor ſhould he 


ever turn to his private ends the knowledge which 
he derives from his ſituation of the ſecret affairs of 
the company. It would be a breach of moral duty, 
for example, in a bank director to purchaſe, or ſe- 
eretly to adviſe his friends to purchaſe, bank ſtock, 
in conſequence of having learnt from circumſtances 
which came officially before him, that the bank di- 
vidend is likely to riſe. Indeed purity of character 
ſeems to require that he ſhould altogether abſtain 
from ſpeculating in the ſtocks which he directs. 

It is deſirable that the director ſhould have a ſtake 
of ſome conſequence in the undertaking which he is 
appointed to ſuperintend. If the proprietors diſpenſe 


with that pledge for his good conduct, ſuch a proof 
of their confidence aggravates his fault, if he neg- 
lects the duties of his poſt. And at all times let him 


guard againſt thoſe temptations to negligence and 
miſconduct which particularly attach on men in his 
ſituation, in conſequence of the individual director's 


being hidden in the public body, and therefore feel- 


ing little perſonal reſponſibility. 


. (ss) The public has lately heard ſtrong charges of this nature 


uroed, with what juſtice J do not undertake to ſay, againſt the 


Directors of the Eait India Company, 
As 
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As a ſeat in the direction is a perſonal truſt, each 
director ſhould regard himſelf as bound to give, ex. 
cept under extraordinary circumſtances, his propor- 
tional ſhare of perſonal trouble and attendance. And 
let him not through pride ſeek to retain his ſtation, 
if he finds himſelf permanently . incapable of dif. 
charging the duties of it with punQuality. 

IV. Manufacturers form the laſt claſs of traders of 
which it was propoſed to treat. + Ty 
The following remarks will be comprized within 
2 narrower compals than that which they might 
otherwiſe. have occupied, not only in conſequence 
of the general obſervations contained in the intro- 
ductory part of this chapter; but likewiſe from the 
facility with which many of the particular reffections 
already made under the three preceding, heads may 
be transferred to the duties of manufacturers. Many 
of the remarks on the eſtabliſhment and maintenance 
of credit; on the duty of avoiding needleſs riſks, of 
keeping accurate books, and of ſhewing liberality 
to unfortunate, but deſerving, debtors ; on the im- 
propriety of increaſing loans already too large, of 
employing truſt-money in trade, and of helping un- 
ſafe bills into circulation; on the rate of profit to be 
purſued, and on the objections ſometimes urged 
againſt reducing it; on the criminality of being con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in ſmuggling tranſac- 
tions; and on ſeveral other topics, are not leſs ap- 
plicable to the proceedings of the manufacturer than 
to banking and mercantile concerns. Some obſerva- 
tions under the head of agents reſpecting the line of 
conduct proper to be purſued by thoſe who have the 
offer of being employed in purchaſing articles which 
they think are meant to be turned to ſmuggling ad- 
ventures at home or abroad, may contribute to point 
out the courſe which the manufacturer ought to 
take, if he ſhould &nceive that the goods which he 

| ie 


©. 
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is deſired to furniſh are deſtined for a ſimilar pur- 
poſe. : 5 EN 
Fair and liberal competition is the principle, on 
which trade of every kind ought to be conducted. 
In no branch of trade are the beneficial effects of 
that principle more capable of being rendered con- 
ſpicuous than in manufactures; and by no deſcrip- 
tion of men have they been more clearly exempli- 
fied than by the manufacturers of Great Britain. 
The aſtoniſhing improvements which our various 
manufactures have received, and the undiſputed pre- 
eminence to which they have attained (circumſtances 
to which this country is materially indebted under 
Providence for its domeſtic proſperity, and for the 
high rank which it holds in the ſcale of nations) are 
to be aſcribed to the exertions (it) of individuals 
ſtimulated by the ſpirit of competition. The object 
of each manufacturer has been to underſell his neigh- 
bour, or to make the article better for the ſame 
price. Where ſome exiſting law, or as is the caſe 
with the porter brewery in London, the cuſtom of 
trade, fixes the price, the latter method alone of 


(it) While we beſtow on the private manufacturers the praiſe 
which they have fo well deſerved, we muſt not forget how much 


they owe to the freedom of the Conſtitution, to the equitable ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice in this country, and to the wiſdom which, 
when all circumſtances are impartiaily conſidered, muſt be allowed 
10 pervade the general ſyſtem of taxation. (See Smith on the 
Wealth of Nations, 5th ed. vol. iii. p. 382, &c.—and p. 432, &c). 
From the paſt hiſtory, and from the exiſting ſituation of other 
countries, we may learn to how low an ebb a deſpotic government, 
burthenſome laws, partial judges, and impolitic taxes, may depreſs 
manufactures, even where nature ſeems to have deſigned that they 
ſhoald flouriſh to the greateſt extent. The preſent ſtate of Spain 
is an obvious and ſtriking example. From Mr. 'Fownſend's Tra- 
vels through that kingdom I have already had occaſion to point out 
the baneful effe&s of royal manufactures and monopolies; and in 
various parts of the ſame work proofs occur of the miſchiefs re- 
ſulting from the other particulars now enumerated. See among 
ether places, vol, ii. p. 226, &c. 240; 419, &c. vol. itt. p. 21. Sce 
Alſo Smith on the Wealth of Nations, vol, iii. p. 381, 382. 
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competing is pradticable. But the former mode is 
the more common; and it not unfrequently happens, 
that the very circumſtance which enables the manu- 
facturer to reduce his terms, eſſentially contributes 
to the melioration of the fabric. For though an ac- 
tive and intelligent trader may in ſome inſtances be 
enabled to lower the price of his goods by procuring 
His raw materials at a cheaper rate than. his compe- 
titors obtain them, or perhaps by getting materials 
unknown to others; yet the advantages derived 
from thoſe ſources cannot be laſting. The oppor- 
tunities of making ſueh beneficial or ſecret purchaſes 
are not likely to occur often; and, if they occur 
often, will not be long undiſcerned or neglected by 
his rivals. If it be ſuperior ſkill in working up the 
fame materials which puts it in the power of one 
manufacturer to underſell another, that circumſtance 
will commonly give ſuperior excellence to his goods. 
But the moſt extenſive and moſt conſiderable im- 
provements in manufactures ariſe from the introduc- 
tion of machinery to ſhorten labour. And the new 
machines, whether applied to the ſpinning and twiſt. 
ing of thread, to the weaving of cloth, to the bruil- 
ing and compounding of ſubſtances for dyeing, or 
to the other multifarious operations and proceſſes to 
which inventive ingenuity has adapted them, are 
often found not only to perform the work cheaper, 
but much better than it was done before. Similar 
conſequences attend the improvement, or the more 
judicious uſe, of machinery already known. 
Objections of a moral nature are ſometimes urged 
againit the introduQtion of machines by which hu- 
man labour is conſiderably ſhortened. Great num- 
bers of men and women, it is ſaid, are thus thrown 
out of employment: they are diſmiſſed almoſt with- 
out any warning, or at leaſt without a warning 
ſufficient to afford ſuch of them, as are qualified to 
undertake another occupation, an opportunity of 
providing 
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roviding one, But moſt of them, it is added, even 
if they had much longer notice, would be unable to 
avail themſelves of that reſource; from their ſex, 
their age, or their habits of life, they are incapable 
of commencing a new line of buſineſs; and even 
if they are capable, other trades are full, and will 
not receive them. Thus multitudes of honeſt-and 

induſtrious poor are deprived of the poſſibility of 
procuring a livelihood for themſelves and their fami- 

lies; they pine in miſery, in ſickneſs, and in want; 

and driven at length to repel famine and nakedneſs 

by violence and plunder, from being the ſupports 
become the peſts of ſociety. That theſe objections, 

which compaſſion has ſuggeſted on the ſight of in- 
cidental diſtreſs, are to be diſregarded, is by no means 
to be affirmed. But they are puſhed to an unreaſon- 
able length, when they are urged as generally con- 
cluſive againſt the admiſſion of new machines by 
which labour 1s greatly diminiſhed. How has man- 
kind been enabled to emerge from a ſtate of barbar- 
iſm to civilization, to exchange dens and caves for 
comfortable houſes, coverings of raw ſkins for clean 
and convenient clothes, acorns and wild fruits for 


ſalubrious food, unlettered ignorance for books and 


Ignorance, but by the progreflive introduction and 
the rapid improvements of machinery} And are we 
prepared to ſay that human life has attained to its 
higheſt degree of refinement? Or that the means 
which have brought it to its preſent ſtate ought not 
to be permitted to carry it further? Or that, while 
every nation around us is advaneing in improvement, 
Great Britain alone is to ſtand ſtill? Thoſe fimple 
machines and implements, without which we now 
ſhould be at a loſs how to ſubſiſt, were new in their 
day ; and in many inſtances the invention of them 
undoubtedly diminiſhed, perhaps annihilated, the 
demand for that ſpecies of labour which was before 
in great requeſt. The boat-maker of cel ny 

who 
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who firſt undermined the tree, and then formed it 
intoſhape by ſcraping it with oyſter-ſhells and hollow. 
ing it with fire, had probably to lament the loſs of 
employment when a competitor arrived from a dil. 

- tance armed with the recently diſcovered hatchet, 
and able to complete more canoes in a month than 

the other could in a year. The makers of hand- 
barrows and ſcuttles would perceive the demand for 
their craft materially leſſened, when a more commo- 
dious method of carriage took place on the introduc- 
tion of carts. The fabricators of hand-mills found 
their work ſpeedily fall into diſuſe on the erection of 
machines for grinding corn by means of wind and 
water. In what ſituation would the world now 
be, had theſe inventions been ſucceſſively proſcribed 
out of favour to the old workmen ? 

But let us not deny to the objections under 
conſideration the weight which they poſlels ; 
nor be betrayed, by a partiality for meaſures 
productive of general good, into a negle& of 
any attendant misfortunes of the poor. If on 
the one hand the manufacturer acts laudably 
when he exerts himſelf in the diſcovery or the in- 
troduction of new machines, or in the improvement 
of machines already exiſting, by which his manufac- 
ture may be rendered cheaper or better; on the other, 
he is highly criminal if he does not with equal ear, 
neſtneſs exert himſelf to guard againſt that diſtreſs, 
which the haſty adoption of inventions calculated 
for diſpatch frequently occaſions at firſt among the 
workmen whoſe labour they ſuperſede. Let him not 
be hurried by unfeeling avarice or blind emulation 
ſuddenly to bring them into uſe to a great extent. 
Let him ſtudy to provide employment for his ancient 
ſervants in ſome other line, eſpecially for the women 
and the old men: and at all'events let him not turn 
them adrift, until they have means of immediately 
procuring bread for themſelves and their children - 

anot 
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another occupation. This attention to the welfare 
of his fellow creatures, by whoſe induſtry and toil he 
has been enriching himſelf, is required of him by his 
and their common maſter. Did it force him to refrain 
from increaſing his profits, he would be bound in 
conſcience to refrain; did it impoſe a heavy draw- 


back on the increaſe, he ought to pay it with cheer- 


fulneſs. But the diſtreſſes in queſtion will rarely 
be great or permanent. Kemedies are every where 
at hand; and they are commonly multiplied 
by the very circumitance which renders them 


neceſſary. The general effect of ſhortening labour 


is not to leſſen the number of labourers wanted, but 
to enlarge the maſs of produce, and to augment the 
comforts of life. Every ſucceſsful invention ulti- 


mately increaſes the number of working hands; 


partly by employing many in fabricating and con- 
ducting the new machinery, and in performing va- 


rious ſubſequent operations on the articles produced 


by it; but principally by rendering manufactures 


better and cheaper, and thus creating ſo vaſt an ad- 


ditional demand for them at home and abroad, as to 
cauſe a much larger quantity of workmen to be oc- 
cupied in preparing them, than was employed when 
they were made 1n the old manner and ſold at the 
ancient price. Such, for example, has evidently been 
the effect of the introduction of cotton-mills. And 
further; the new invention itſelf frequently furniſhes 
ſome collateral and auxiliary branches of employ. 
ment, to which the labour rendered needleſs by it 
may eaſily be transferred. Moſt of thoſe for whom 
proviſion cannot thus be made, will be able to find a 
place in a country like this, it time be allowed them 
by the manufacturer for ſearch and enquiry, in one 
(us) or other of the numerous trades open to receive 
FH 7 | T them. 


(uu) The appoſiteneſs of the following quotation from Dr. Smith 
on the Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 203, will be a ſufficient apology 
for the length of it. 


« Though 
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them. Inſtances however will occur, in ſpite of the 
wiſeit and kindeſt precautions on the part of the 
maſter, of individual workmen deprived of ſubſitt. 
ence by the erection of his machinery. Theſe the 
hand of him who has been the innocent cauſe of 
their diſtreſs ſhould be ſtretched out to relieve. But 
every man ought willingly to contribute in a reaſon- 
able proportion towards alleviating the evils inci- 
dentally produced by any one of thoſe improvements 


Though a great number of people ſhould be thrown all at once 
out of their ordinary employment and common method of ſub- 
* ſiſtence, it would by no means follow that they would be thereby 
* deprived either of employment or ſubſiſtence. By the reduction 
* of the army and navy at the end of the late war, more than a 
* hundred thouſand ſoldiers and ſeamen, a number equal to what 
« is employed in the greateſt manufaQures, were all at once thrown 
* out of their ordinary employment; but though they, no doubt, 
* ſuffered ſome inconveniency, they were not thereby deprived of 
all employment or ſubſiſtence. "The greater part of the ſeamen, 
& it is probable, gradually betook themſelves to the merchant ſer- 
* vice, as they could find occaſion ; and in the mean time both they 
4 and the foldiers were abſorbed in the great maſs of the people, 
« and employed in a great variety of occupations. Not only no 
* great convulſion, but no ſenſible diforder aroſe from fo great a 
„ change in the fituation of more than an hundred thouſand men, 
& all accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and many of them to rapine 
* and plunder. 'The number of vagrants was ſcarce anywhere 
| © ſenſibly increaſed by it; even the wages of labour were not 
4 reduced by it in any occupation, ſo far as I have been able to 
learn, except in that of ſeamen in the merchant ſervice. - But 
*c if we compare together the habits of a ſoldier and of any ſort of 
* manufacturer, we ſhall find that thoſe of the latter do not tend 
* fo much to diſqualify him ſrom being employed in a new trade, 
* as thoſe of the former from being employed in any. The manu- 
« facturer has always been accuſtomed to look for his fubliſtence 
4 from his labour only; the ſoldier to expect it from his pay. 
Application and induſtry have been familiar to the one; idleneſs 
and diſſipation to the other. But it is ſurely much eaſier to 
„ change the direction of induſtry from one ſort of labour to 
* another, than to turn idleneſs and diſſipation to any. To the 
© greater part of manufaQures beſides, it has already been obferved, 
« there are other collateral manufactures of ſo fimilar a nature, 
& that a workman can eaſily transfer his induſtry from one of them 
to another.“ f | 
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in conducting manufactures, to which, collectivel 
taken, ſo large a ſhare of the national ſtrength and 
proſperity is to be aſcribed. „ 

There are other calamities affecting workmen in 
a very ſerious manner, and with conſequences deep- 
ly to be lamented, againſt which the proprietor of a 
manufactory ought moſt, anxiouſly to guard; the 
dangers, namely, to which their health and morals 
are frequently expoſed by the nature and circum- 
ſtances of their employment. Such dangers will 
fitly be noticed in this place; ſince, although they 
exiſt in nearly all manufactures, they are commonly 
moſt formidable in thoſe in which large and com- 
plicated machines collect a great number of work- 
men under the ſame roof. 0 5 

Some manufactures impair the health of the work« 
men by the deleterious quality of the materials uſed; 
others, by the crowded rooms and vitiated air in 
which they are carried on. Of the firſt claſs are ſe- 
veral procefles on metallic ſubſtances. Ihe perni- 
cious effects of lead are proverbial, and the palſies 

and other complaints frequent among thoſe who are 
employed upon it. I have ſeen a young man at 
work in a manufactory of white lead, whofe com- 
plexion was rendered by his occupation as livid as 
the ſubſtance which he was preparing tor ſale. The 
* men (xx) who are employed in ſilvering looking- 
e glaſſes often become paralytic ; as is the caſe alſo 
« with thoſe who work in quickſilver mines. This 
« is not to be wondered at, if we may credit Mr. 
“Boyle; who aſſures us that mercury has been ſe- 
« yeral times found in the heads of artificers expoſed 
* to its fumes. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
< there is an account of a man who, having ceaſed . 
* working in quickſilver for fix months, had his 
* body ſtill ſo impregnated with it, that by putting 
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& à piece of copper into his mouth, or rubbing it 
with his hands, it inſtantly acquired a filver co- 
& lour.—l remember having ſeen at Birmingham a 
ec very ſtout man rendered paralytic in the ſpace of 
«fix months by being employed in fixing an amal- 
ce gam of gold and ſilver on copper. He ſtood be- 
<« fore the mouth of a ſmall oven ſtrongly heated; 
„the mercury was converted into vapour; and that 
* vapour was inhaled by him. —The perſon I ſaw 
tc was very ſenſible of the cauſe of his diforder ; but 
% had not courage to withſtand the temptation of 
high wages, which enabled him to continue in a 
* ſtate of intoxication for three days in the week, 
< inſtead-of, what is the uſual practice, two.” Of 
manufactures which injure the health of the work- 
men, not by any noxious quality in the article ope- 
rated upon, but by external circumſtances uſually 
attending the operation, an example may be pro- 
duced in that of cotton. The ready communi- 
4 cation (yy) of contagion to numbers crowded to- 
te gether, the acceſſion of virulence from putrid ef- 
„ fluvia, and the injury done to young perſons, 
& through confinement and too long continued la- 
* bour,”” are evils which we have lately heard 
aſcribed to cotton-mills by perſons of the firſt medi- 
cal authority aſſembled to inveſtigate the ſubject. 
To theſe muſt be added, if report ſpeaks truth con- 


' (yy) See à very intelligent report delivered a few years ſince at 
the requeſt of the magiſtrates for the county of Lancaſter, by Dr. 
Percival and other phyſicians of Mancheſter, in conſequence of a 
putrid fever which prevailed during many months in the cotton- 
mills at Radcliffe, 'This report, though made on a particular oc-. 

caſion, was drawn up with a view to the proper management, in 

int of health, of all cotton-mills ; and contains many general 
rules and directions which ought to be punctually obſerved and 
enforced by the maſter of every mill, The obſervance of them 
would probably remoye that imputation under which thoſe manu- 
faQories have hitherto laboured, of deſtroying the health of the 
children employed in them; and in many perhaps may have re- 
moved it already, re | 


cerning 
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cerning the practice of ſome cotton-mills, the cuſ- 
tom of obliging a part of the children employed 


there to work all night; a practice which muſt 


greatly contribute towards rendering them feeble, 


diſeaſed, and unfit for other labour, when they are 


diſmiſſed at a more advanced period of youth from 
the manufactory (xz). 6 : | 3 


- To have recourſe to every reaſonable precaution, 


however expenſive, by which the health of the work- 
men may be ſecured from injury, and to refrain 
from proſecuting unwholeſome branches of trade, 
until effectual precautions are diſcovered, is the in- 
diſpenſable duty of the proprietor of a manufactory. 
Let him not think himſelf at liberty to barter the 
lives of men for gold and ſilver. Let him not ſeek 


_ profit, by acting the part of an executioner. Let 
him ſtation his workmen in large, dry, and well 


ventilated rooms. Let him conſtantly prefer giving 
them their work to perform at home, whenever it 
can be done with tolerable convenience, to collect- 


ing them together into the ſame apartment. Let 


him encourage them, where opportunity offers, to 


reſide in villages and hamlets (aaa), rather than in 


a crowded town. Let him inculcate on them in how 


great a degree cleanlineſs contributes to health ; and 


(x) As intereſted minds will always feel ſtrong temptations to 
this practice, this caſe ſeems loudly to call for the interference of 
the Legiflature. A ſimilar interference may be neceſſary, to pre- 
ſerve the health of the workmen in other manufactures ; eſpecially 
where patentees are intereſted to make the moſt of their invention 
in a ſhort period. In ſuſpicious caſes, it might be well not to grant 
patents except under ſuitable ſtipulations. 2 Ry 

(aaa) The proprietor of a great manufactory eſtabliſhed near a 
large inland town, told a perſon of unqueſtionable credit from 
whom I heard the fact, that on approaching his workmen he could 


diſcern by the ſmell proceeding from their clothes, whether they 
lived in the rown or on a neighbouring common. This circum- 


ſtance alone might point out the comparative healthfulneſs of the 
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impreſs them with the neceſſity of invariably obſery- 
ing thoſe many little regulations (bh), which, 
though ſingly too minute to be noticed in this place, 
* collectively much effect in preventing diſeaſe. 

here his own efforts ſeem likely to fail, let him 
lay the matter before. the ableſt phyſicians, and ſtea- 
dily put in practice the inſtructions which he re- 
ceives. And finally, let him exert his utmoſt abili- 
ties to diſcover innoxious proceſſes which may be 
ſubſtituted for ſuch as prove detrimental to the per- 
ſons who conduct them; and direct by private ſoli- 
citation, and on proper occaſions, by public pre- 
miums, the attentien of experienced antiſts and ma- 
nuſacturers to the ſame object. The ſueceſs of his 
endeavours may in many caſes be found highly ad- 
Vantageous to him, not merely by preſerving the 
lives of his moſt. ſkilful workmen, but by ſaving 
ſome valuable material (cac) formerly loſt in the ape- 
ration. But whether that be the caſe or not, he 
will at leaſt reap a fatisfaQion from them which he 
could not otherwiſe have enjoyed, that of reflecting 
en his profits with a quiet conſciencde. 3 


(ul,) The later of the two gentlemen mentioned in the preced- 
ing note (the late Mr. Wedgwood, the reviver of the Arts of Ethu- 
ria) informed me, that having obſerved ſome young perſqns in his 
on manufactory to be affected by being employed op a preparation 

of lead, he had completely remedied the eyl, by appointipg an old 
work man conſtantly to attend them with water and rowels on their 
leaving their work at meal times, ard oblige them thoroughly to 

wafh their hands and faces before they ent; and alſo by peokiſativg 


them from playing, or uſing any flrong exerciſe, until they had 
led off their coats and aprons which were fprinkled. with the 
d. It appeared from experience, that if they uſed any confider- 
able exerciſe without taking the latter precaution, the duft proceed- 
ing from their clothes was inhaled by them, and produced very 
ES: EE nt non oe Se 7 047 
(cce) Riſhop Watſon, after ſpeaking in a paſſage which has been 
recently quoted of the young man rendered paralytic by fixing an 
amalgam, of gold and filyer on copper, ſays: A chimney, . be- 
> - 227 pry ; „ 6 lieve, 
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The morals of manufacturers aſſembled together 
in numerous bodies are at leaſt as much endangered 
as their health. The danger ſometimes ariſes from 
me and opportunities for inſtruction being denied; 
ometimes from the contagion of vice being unre- 
ſtrained, and ſhame itſelf extinguiſhed by the uni- 
verfality of guilt. The former of theſe evils takes 
place in manufattories where children are em- 
ployed (dad); the latter, in all manufaQories where 
multitudes of working hands, whatever be their age, 
are collected. In proportion as virtue is more valu- 
able than bodily ſtrength, in proportion as eternity 
is more important than the preſent life, the manu- 
facturer who pays no attention to the religious prin- 
ciples and morals of the people under his care, is 
more criminal than if he had ſuffered them to put 
poiſon to their mouths without apprizing them of 
its qualities. Several of the meaſures already in- 
dicated as preſervatives of health, are equally adapted 
fot the preſervation of morals. The employment, 
for example, of as ſmall a number of perſons as 
may be in the fame room; encouragement af- 
« lieve, has of late been opened at the farther ſide of the oven, 
& joto' which the mercurial vapour is driven; and thus both the 
„% mercary is ſaved, and the health of the operator is attended 
« ro.” Chemical Eſſays, vol iv. p. 255. in the ſame volume, 
p 275277, the almolt univerſal adoption of the cupola inſtead 
of the hearth-furnace for ſmelting lead is ſhewn to have been at- 
tended with great advantages to the proprietors, as well as with 
the moſt ſalatary conſequences to the workmen, | ; 
Tad) Whether corton-mills in general are at preſent blameleſs 
on this ſcore, I will not undertake to decide.— That ſome have 
been highly blamable would ſufficiently appear, were other proofs 
wanting, from the concluding paragraph of the report, already 
quoted, of the Mancheſter Phyſicians, addieſſed to the County 
Magiſtrates. We cannot excuſe ourſelves on the preſent oc- 
„ caſion from ſuggeſting to you, who are the guardianz of the 
* public weal, this further very important conſideration; that the 
4 riſing generation ſhould not be debarred from all opportunities of 
* infrution, at the only ſeaſon of life in awhich they can be properly 
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forded to workmen to refide in villages, where con- 
venience will allow, rather than in the midſt of the 
infection of a great town; permiſſion given them 
to perform their work at their own homes, when 
the nature of the fabrie will admit that practice; 
and ſtrong and repeated inculcation of habits of 
cleanlineſs, are means adapted to the accompliſh- 
ment of both purpoſes. But theſe are not the only 
or the moſt efficacious means of preventing the 
inroads of vice. Let the proprietor of the manu- 
factory employ the different ſexes apart from each 
other. Let him provide for the eſtabliſhment of 
- Tebools for the religious inſtruction of all who can 
be induced to attend them, whether children or of 
mature age, on Sundays at leaſt, if not in the even- 
ings of week days. Let him diſtribute from time 
to time religious books level to the capacities of the 
readers. Let him eſtabliſh a little library, from 
which proper treatiſes may be lent out for a limited 
period, and under 'proper regulations, to all who 
deſire them. Let him appoint penalties for drun- 
*kenneſs, oaths, and improper language; and exact 
them regularly and with impartiality. Let him take 
every fit meaſure to ſecure the conſtant attendance 
of his people on religious worſhip, and to lead 
them to uſe ſome ſhort and ſimple form of family 
prayer every evening in their own. houſes. Let him 
acquire their confidence and ſecure their attachment 
by joining uniform mildneſs and affability of be- 
'havivur'to the firmneſs requiſite for the maintenance 
'of his authority, Scrupulouſly abſtaining from 
every mark of pride and ſuperciliouſneſs, let him 
convince them that he has their intereſt at heart by 
ſtudying their comforts ; by advancing them little 
ſums of money beforehand, when ſickneſs, or an ap- 
+ proaching rent day, or the neceſſity of laying in fuel 
- againſt winter, or ſome other emergency, diſtreſſes 
them. Let him acquaint himſelf, as far as it may be 
LE” | Rn. practicable, 
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practicable, with each of his workmen individually, 
and obſerve his temper and diſpoſitions, his habits 
of life, and the ſtate of his circumſtances, that he 


may be able to admoniſh him occaſionally in ſuch a 
manner as may be molt likely to be beneficial. Let 


him uniformly. ſhew favour to the meritorious, and 
check the idle and the profligate. And never let 
him forget the efficacy which he may give to his in- 
ſtructions and reproofs, by his own virtuous ex- 
3 8 
By thus diligently watching over the health, the 
comforts and the morals of his workmen, the ma- 
nufacturer will obviouſly promote his own fatis- 
faction and emolument, while he is diſcharging an 
indiſpenſable duty. He will render a large propor- 
tion of his workmen robuſt, induſtrious, and honeſt: 
He will inſpire them with that perſonal attachment 
to himſelf which, among other advantages, will con- 
tribute to ſecure him from the machinations of any 


unprincipled competitor, who may be baſe enough 
to tempt them by bribes to betray their maſter's 


operations, or to deſert him for the purpoſe of enter- 


ing into a rival manufactory. 


ol 


/ 


In the various branches of manufaQures number- 
leſs opportunities will oecur of defrauding indivi- 
duals or the public. Goods, for example, may be 
delivered to. the purchaſer inferior in real worth, 
though externally ſimilar, to the ſamples (zee) ac- 
cording to which they were to be made. Or the 


manufacturer may impreſs on his own productions 


the ſtamps and marks (A) of ſome of his compe- 
titors who ſtand high in reputation, and vend them 
© (eee) Fraudulent ſamples are ſaid to have been much uſed in the 
hardware trade, e . 3 5 
; * ) This fraud, I underſtand, has been practiſed in a great 
public brewery in a central part of this kingdom, that the barrels 
might ſeem to have been filled at another inland towa in great repute 
for its malt · liquors. 
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az articles actually made by the latter. Or he may 
meliorate the external appearance of his goods to the 
ſecret riſk or detriment of their. intrinſic ſtrength ; 
and avail himſelf of the very circumſtance which ren- 
ders them of leſs value chan they were before, to aug 
nent the price. Or, preſerving the appearance the 
ame, he may deteriorate them, withaut avowin 
what he has done, and ſelling them proportional: 
ly (zgg) cheaper. Or he may induce his cuſtomer 
to. believe that a particular material or ingredient en- 
ters into their compoſition, which, if it erer was em- 
ployed in them, has ſince been ſecretly replaced by 
an inferior ſubſtitute ; or he may decline giving him 
any information whatever reſpecting the compoſition, 
on the plea that he cannot diyulge the ſecrets e 


(zee) In theſe latter circumſtances the whole criminality of this 

practice conlifts. A reduction in the goodnefs of an article, if 

openly acknowledged, and accompanied with a correſponding re- 

duction ig the price, may be a gteater public benefit than the im- 
cl of it; as it may render ſome comfort or convenience of 

ife generally attainable, which before could not be afforded but on 

terms ſeirable only to the purſes of the rich. New inventions are 
frequently _ hc. RATS x; 7 To | 

. (546) A few years fince, when the bill for putting tobacco under 

the exciſe was before the Houſe of Commons, a deputation of 
tobacconiſts came to a member of parliament, to ſtate their ob- 

jections to ſome of the chanſes, on the ground that they would lay 

open the fecrets of the trade, and ftop the fale of a particular ſor 

of ſnuff which was ſold as compoſed of fine leaves of tobacco, by 

divulging to the public that it was wade entirely of the (talks. 

A ſtriking example not only of a ſecret of trade being a fraud of 

trade, bur likewiſe of the power of habit over the human mind, 
which conld render men, poſſeffed probably of many virtues, ſo 

blind to the criminality of a very deceitful practice, as openly to 

allege to their repreſentative the danger of that practice being 
1 as a fit motive for 6 BIR for alteration in the 

113. an ; n 3 | 4 

tt muſt pot however be underflood, from the expreſſions which 
have been uſed,” that all ſecr«ts of trade are fraudulent or repre- 
henſible. If a manufacturer has diſcovered, by his induſtry and 
acuteneſs, a uſe for ſome ingredient, or a mode of conducting a 
2 | 5 proces, 


4 

e 
- 
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of his trade, when in that particular inſtance, as in 
many. others, the ſecret is no other than a fraud of 
trade. Or if his manufacture is exciſeable, he 
may impoſe on the revenue officer in different 
ways; or even endeavour to bribe him into conni- 
vance at his impoſitions. Theſe are but a few 
out of the multitude of examples which-the almoſt 
infinite variety of manufactures would ſapply. They 
are ſufficient however to afford a ſpecimen of the 
practices to which I allude. It may be laid down as 
a general rule, that every attempt, whether direct 
or indirect, to make an article be thought better 
in any ref] than it really is, or different from 
what it profeſſes to be; and every ſubterfuge reſort- 
ed to for evading the fair payment of public taxes 
(i,) is abfolute diſhoneſty. 5 1 i 
Combinations on the part of the proprietors of 
manufactories to raiſe the N of goods are no leſs 
forbidden by the laws (4c) of this country than 
combinations on the part of their workmen to keep 
up their wages. The latter probably are far more 
frequent than the former. And they commonly 
happen, not, as might have been expected, when 
trade was at a low ebb, and employs few hands; 


proctls, unknown to his brethren, he is juſtified in retaining it 


10. himſelf until he has gained an adequate reward for the merit of 
the diſcovery , and in applying for a patent to ſecure that reward to 
himſelf, if he is not otherwiſe likely to enjoy it. But as he would 
be very culpable were he to require the public good to be ſacrificed 
to his private intereſt by an unreaſonable extenſion of the patent, fo 
would he be equally culpable on the ſame principles if he ſhould be 
doo long or too obſtinately tenacious of his ſecret, when the diſ- 


eloſure of it would be Lay en” beneficial ; and he is alſo very 


51 if he permits it to be loft to the world by his death. 


ii) Frauds on the exciſe are ſaid to be frequently committed by 
men who in other reſpects ſupport a good character. In many in- 
ſtances, I believe, they originate from want of reflection on the 

ſubject, and would be abandoned on a little conſideration of their 


immorality. 


ut) See Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 159. 


but 
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but when it is in a flouriſhing ſtate, and requires ad. 
_ ditional numbers. Their object is generally to pre. 
vent the introduction (/) of new labourers, and 
their admiſſion to a ſhare of the profit of the buſineſs. 
The maſters however, in reſiſting the attempt, ſhould 
at all times conſider how eaſily the lower and illite- 
rate claſſes of the community may be miſguided. 
Let them break the combination; dut let them break 
it by compliances, if the demands of their workmen 
are reaſonable ; in other caſes, by perſuaſion and ar- 
gument, rather than by legal means; or if legal 
ings become neceſſary, by the feweſt and the 
mildeſt. And when the-men have returned to their 
duty, let all reſentment be diſmiſſed. 
Experience ſeems to ſhew the neceſlity of particu · ö 
| larly impreſſing on manufacturers thoſe remarks; 
which in the introductory part of this chapter were 
addreſſed to traders in general, on the duty of acting 
on principles of univerſal benevolence, and with an 
upright regard to the public good, in all applications 
to Parliament. Many of the laws and regulations 
which, to uſe the ſtrong expreſſions of Dr. Smith, 
* the avidity of our great manufacturers has extort- 
bed from the legiſlature,” together with a very 
conſiderable part of the exiſting ſyſtem of bounties, 
drawbacks, duties, and prohibitions, inſtituted for 
the purpoſe of favouring the productions of * 


(π The object of a late very —— ive and long « „ com- 
bination among the workmen at Mancheſter was to compel their 
. maſters to agree not to take above a limited number of; journeymen. 
They 74 to work for any maſter who would not accede to their 
ropoſal; and eſtabliſhed a fund by ſubſcription for the ſupport of 
34 of their number as were turned out of employ for entering 
lato the combination. They were known by the appellation of Nob- 
Sticks; and kept their fund at the diſtance * , dome miles from 


Mancheſter. The diffolutjon of the confederacy, I believe, was 


haſtened by ſome of the party bene the r cauſe, and run- 
ning 5 with the bank. | 


Britain, 
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Britain, cauſe the moſt lamentable effects in a moral 
light by the ſmuggling, the frauds, and the multi- 
plicity of falſe oaths to which they needleſsly give 
occaſion ; involve numerous and extravagant ſacri- 
fices of particular clafles of citizens to other claſſes; 
and are extremely detrimental to the general intereſts - 
of this country, and to the improvement of com- 
merce throughout the world (mmm), And the ſta- 
tutes enacted at the inſtigation of the proprietors of 
manufaQories to reſtrain the working artiſan, whoſe 
knowledge and indyſtry are his own, from quitting 


the kingdom and ſettling in other countries where 
he may foreſee a fairer proſpe& of emolument for 
himſelf and his family, are in a high degree partial, 
rigorous and oppreſſive. - Let an upright, wiſe and 
liberal policy annul every law deſigned to preclude 
any Britiſh ſubject from fixing in that part of the 
globe, wherever it may be, which holds out to him 
the faireſt proſpeQ of happineſs. Let the legiſlature 
bind the artiſan to his native foil by rendering his 
ſtay deſirable to him; not by making his departure 
difficult. Let it ſtrive to conyince him, by its foſ- 
tering protection of every branch of honeſt and uſe- 
ful commerce, and by the general equity and wiſdom 
of its ſtatutes, that Great Britain' is the land in 
which the rewards of induſtry are to be acquired 
with the greateſt eaſe, and enjoyed with the moſt du- 


Table ſecurity. 


The manufacturer who ſhall hereafter apply to 


Parliament for any law liable to ſimilar objections, 


will be chargeable with the guilt of augmenting this 
enormous maſs of moral and political evil. But 
every manufacturer ſhares in the criminality of the 
evil already exiſting, who does not heartily and ac- 


(mmm) Among other parts of the“ Wealth of Nations” relat- 
ing to this ſubject, the whole of the eighth chapter of the fourth 


book deſerves the utmoſt attention. 
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tively concur in every reaſonable attempt for its di. 
minution. „ 
The wealthy manufacturer may alſo be cautioned 
againſt that extravagant and luxurious mode of liv: 
ing, which too frequently attends ſuperior opulence. 

Neither a moderate and unoſtentatious conformity to 

thoſe cuſtoms and habits, nor a reaſonable indulgence 

in thoſe comforts, which are become almoſt neceffa- 

Ty in the eyes of the world to the wealthy, is here 
reproved. That alone is meant to be cenſured which 
partakes of pride, of prodigality, or of intempe- 
Tance. To theſe exceſſes the great merchant may be 
thought under ſtronger temptations than the manu- 

facturer. He who commands the © commodities 
wrought and unwrought of every quarter of the 

globe; who obtains, by means of his veſſels and 
his commercial connections, foreign luxuries of eve- 
ry kind with almoſt as little trouble as a private in- 
dividual procures neceſſaries from the ſhop, may ſeem 
of all men the moſt likely to exhibit vanity and pro- 
fuſion in the ſplendour of his houfe, in the parade of 
his attendants, and in the delicacies of his table. In 
the preſent ſtate however of this country, every 
man who can pay for luxuries can eaſily procure 
them. In ſome reſpects indeed the merchant and 
the manufacturer, ſuppoſing them to be equally 
wealthy, may be equally tempted to fall into the 
errors in queſtion. Both are much accuſtomed to re- 

' fide in great towns, where oſtentatious and voluptu- 
ous modes of living are contracted by habit and in- 
fluenced by example. Both are accuſtomed to have 

2 very large portion of their capital paſs through 


their hands every vear; and thence led into the habit 


- of diſregarding expences, the amount of which 
would alarm men of equal property who annually re- 
ceive only the rent of their eſtates. And both look 
forward, not like great land-owners, merely to the 
permanence of their preſent poſſeſſions, but to 2 
| . continual 
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continual and rapid accumulation of riches. In othei 
reſpetts the manufacturer ſeems more expoſed to 
temptation than the merchant. He has riſen more 
frequently than the other from ſmall beginnings to 
ſudden opulence; and is in conſequence likely to 
feel a peculiar gratification in diſplaying his newly 
acquired ſplendour. He has not ſo commonly en- 
joyed the advantage of having his mind improved, 
and his views of things corrected, by a liberal edu- 
He encounters more frequently than the 
merchant the ariſtocratic prejudices and the envious 
contempt of neighbouring peers and. country gen- 
tlemen, proud of their rank and ancient family, who 
even in theſe days occaſionally diſgrace themſelves 
by looking down on the man raiſed by merit and in- 
duſtry from obſcurity to eminence; and thus is ex- 
cited to outvie them in magnificence and luxury. 
Let his circumſpection then be proportioned to the 
many temptations which ſurround him. 
Some manufactures, from the nature of the pro- 
ceſſes uſed in them, and the various inventions and 
contrivances requiſite for ſubduing refractory mate- 
rials, lead to diſcoveries of importance in natural 
philoſophy. To this tendency-of his occupation the 
enlightened manufaQurer will ever be awake. And 
let him not content himfelf with puſhing his re- 
ſearches ſolely as far as they have an immediate re- 
ference to his particular manufacture: let him cul- 
tivate a ſpirit of general enquiry; let him attend to 
the intereſts of univerſal ſcience. 
a portion of his leiſure in purſuing to beneficial con- 
cluſions thoſe hints, which the courſe of his buſineſs 
has incidentally ſuggeſted (aun); and in carrying on 


22 


Let him employ 


(enn) Seyeral manufacturers have actually diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by zeal and ability in philoſophic purſuits ; and none more 
than the late Mr. Wedgwood. His thermometer for meaſuring high 
degrees of heat is one of the moit uſeful diſcoveries of modern 
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thoſe inveſtigations into the principles and properties 
of bodies, Which may diſcloſe new comforts of life, 

d'the human mind, increaſe the ſtock of rati. 
onal knowledge, and evince the poet, the , | 
and the goodneſs of God, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


ON THE DUTIES OF PRIVATE GENTLEMEN. 


Tu perſons held immediately in view in the ſub- 
ſequent pages are private individuals who follow no 
profeſſion, and live upon the annual incomes of their 
:eſtates. But the duties which are about to be ſtated 
as incumbent on men of this deſcription, are ſo far 
from being peculiar to them; that they are, in a 
greater or a leſs degree common to almoſt every in- 
dividual belonging to any one of the claſſes and pro- 
feſſions which have formed the ſubjeQs of the pre- 


ceding chapters. For the purpoſe of avoiding the 


endleſs repetitions, which muſt have ariſen, had theſe 
general duties been noticed and enforced in each par- 
ticular caſe; filence has hitherto been obſerved reſ- 
pecting them. The reader therefore, whatever ma 
be his rank or occupation, is requeſted to look u 
the preſent chapter as directly addreſſed to himſelf. 
Private gentlemen may be conſidered. under the 
following characters: firſt, as land-owners ; ſecond- 
ly as inveſted with various offices and truſts of a 
public nature; and thirdly, as bound to the per- 
formance of numerous private and domeſtic du- 
ties. 
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I, The duties incumbent on private gentlemen, 

principally or altogether in conſequence of their be- 
ing poſſeſſed of landed property, will be mentioned 
in the firſt place. Theſe duties reſult partly from the 
actual power which the landlord enjoys over his eſ- 
tates, and the tenants who occupy them ; and partly 
from the influence which the poſſeſſion of thole 
eſtates gives to him in their neighbouroood, even 
over perſons who are not his immediate dependents. 
In ſome caſes the operation of theſe two cauſes will 
be ſo blended, that their ſeparate effects cannot 
eaſily. be diſtinguiſhed. The conſequent duties how- 
ever will not on that account be leſs apparent. 

To encourage a race of honeſt, ſkilful, and induſ- 


trious tenants, is one of the firſt duties of a private 


geiitteman z whether he conſults his own intereſt, 
or the general welfare of the community. The due 
cultivation of the ground, by which expreſſion I mean 

the extralting from the earth the greateſt poſſible 
quantity of the moſt valuable produce which it can 

be made permanently to afford, obviouſly renders 
the largeſt profits to the owner. And at the ſame 
time it promotes no leſs conſpicuouſly the good of 
the ſtate; firſt, by augmenting the quantity and 
reducing the price of proviſions, or of commodities 
which may be exchanged for proviſions, and thus 
contributing to the ſettlement of families and the 
increaſe af population: and ſecondly, by furniſhing 
All its- inhabitants with conſtant and growing employ- 
ment, and thus preventing the vices and diſorders 
which derive their origin from idleneſs. The firſt 

:ftep requiſite for the attainment of this great object, 
is for the proprietor to render himſelf well acquaint- 
zed/ with the nature and value of his eſtates; taking 
into the account all circumſtances of ſituation; of 
diſtance from markets, from navigable rivers and 
| canals, and from materials neceſſary for improve- 
: ment; and of liability co droughts or , 
; | | y 
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by which their intrinſic worth is affected. Proceed- 
ing, thus qualified, to adjuſt the rent of each farm, 
he will not haſtily graſp at the higheſt payment 
named by ſome rapacious ſurveyor, who ſeeks: to 
recommend himſelf to the landlord by exactions on 
the tenant; but will affix ſuch a ſum as may fairly 
be deemed, when all things are conſidered, an 
2quitable return from. the occupier for the uſe 
of the ſoil. A moderate rent is the moſt  bene- 
ficial to both parties. Where the rent is too low, 
he owner loſes a portion of what he might reaſon- 
ably demand; the farmer becomes indolent ; no 
improvements are puſhed forward ; for want of ex- 
ertion to make things better, every thing grows 
worfe; the buildings fall into decay; and the ground 
continually relapſes towards a ſtate of nature. If 
e rent is exorbitant, intelligent tenants will nat 
venture upon the bargain: the farm comes into the 
hands of needy or ignorant adventurers, who enter 
upon it for a few years as a ſort of lottery, exhauſt 
it by forcing from it a few extravagant crops, and 
then ſuddenly quit it, perhaps greatly in arrears: or 
if that is not the caſe, the landlord pays dearly for 
his ſhort-lived gains, by having a ruined eſtate lying 
untenanted upon his hands, and finally fetting it afreſh 
at little more than half the former price. Reaſon- 
able payments, whatever be their nature, are always 
found in the end to be the beſt paid, and with the 
greateſt cheerfulneſs. With regard to the receipt of 
rents, let nat the landlord harraſs deſerving and ſub- 
ſtantial farmers, and expoſe himſelf to the unjuſt 
ſuſpicion of penury or avarice, by rigidly exacting 
them- the moment they are due, Neither on-the 
contrary, though he ſhould have no occaſion for the 
money, let him permit through indolence large ar- 
rears- to accumulate in the hands of his tenants; a 
practice which would lead them to carelefineſs in 
providing for payment at the proper times, ug to 
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laviſh expenditure of ſums not their own; and 


would ſubject them to difficulties and diſtreſs, when: : 


ever the debt ſhould be ſuddenly called in. 
On the principles which have been laid down, the 
land-owner is bound to take proper care that his eſ. 


rates, while in the occupation of others, do not ſuf- 


fer by their neglect. He will act therefore in a very 
laudable, as well as prudent manner, in ſecuring, by 
a few general proviſions and covenants, due manage- 
ment and attention on the part of the tenant; and in 
employing faithful and upright agents to ſee that the 
agreements are punQually fulfilled, and the buildings, 
fences, and roads belonging to the lands maintained 
in ſubſtantial repair. But let him beware of limiting 
the operations, and precluding the exertions of the 
cultivator of the ſoil, by ſtipulations founded on an- 
tient prejudices, noxious to agriculture, and adverſe 
to the ſpirit of rational enterpriſe and improvement. 
Let it be his leading wiſh to excite and cheriſh that 
ſpirit. To attain this end, let him in the firſt in- 
ſtance do every thing which can fairly be expected 

from him, towards putting his farm-houſes into a 
decent condition, and rendering the ſituation of 
their inhabitants comfortable. Where. expenſive 
undertakings are neceſſary for the purpoſe of drain- 
ing or improving the ground, let him encourage the 


heſitating tenant to accompliſh it, by bearing ſome 


part of the original charge. Let him introduce, as 
opportunities permit, from diſtant parts of the 


country, and diſtribute to the more active of his te - 


nants, ſeeds of graſſes and other valuable plants un- 
known in his neighbourhood ; and communicate 
new methods (2) of cultivating thoſe already known, 

73s i when 


(a) The general mode of employing the land in any particular 
diſtrict, whether it be paſturage or tillage, will be that which from 
local circumſtances is deemed the molt profitable z and therefore 
can ſeldom be altered, even in caſes where a change is deſirable, — 

| the 
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when the ſuperior utility of the change has been. 


eſtabliſhed by experience. In ſome caſes, a land- 
lord may effect an eſſential reform in the manage- 
ment of farms, by inviting from other quarters of 

the kingdom, perſons ſkilled in improved modes of 
culture, and placing them. as examples to the reſt . 


of his tenants: Their novel practices will be de- 


cried for a time; but when the advantage of them 


is permanently diſcerned, the molt inveterate pre- 


poſſeſſions will give way to the powerful incitements 


of intereſt; Where this method of proceeding is in- 


eligible, it frequently happens that - ſimilar benefits 
may be enſured by judicious improvements practiſed . 


by the proprietor himſelf on the land which he re- 
tains in his own occupation. A common farmer can 
rarely be expected to deviate much of his own ac- 
cord from the beaten track. At every ſtep which he 
takes, he has his own rooted habits and prejudices 


to overeome; he has to encounter the deriſion of 


all his neighbours and eompanions ; if he ſucceeds, 
he is aſſured that it was owing to chance, and will 
never happen again ; if he fails, he is told that he 
receives the merited puniſhment of his folly. Add 
to theſe things, that he will generally be too wary 
to hazard the lofs of money and labour, which muſt 
attend an unfortunate experiment. But the proceſs 
which he perceives to anſwer in his landlord's field, 
he will ſoon learn to hope may ſucceed at leaſt as 
well in his own (6). It muſt however be remem- 
„ „ hem. 


the influence of the landlord. But as far as local circumſtances 
permit, the influence of the landlord will be moſt uſefully exerted 
in promoting tillage. For tillage is that method of uſing the foil, 


which makes the largeſt addition to the ſtock of human ſubſiſtence, | 


and gives employment to the greateſt number of labouring poor; 


and thus contributes. to promote, in a more direct and effectual 
manner than any other branch of rural economy, the two funda- 
mental objects already recommended the increaſe of population, 


and the intereſts of morality. | f 
(5) Local ſocieties for the encouragement of agricufture deſerve 


the countenance and patronage of private gentlemen. By the pre- 
miums 
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bered, that the ſtrongeſt inducement, which a per- 
ſon can have to employ his time and his capital in 
making beneficiaF improvements of any kind, is rea- 
ſonable ſecurity that he ſhall enjoy the fruits of his 
labour. Such ſecurity is required with peculiar juſ- 
tice, when the improvements are to be made on the 
property of another. The moſt obvious mode of 
affording it to the farmer is by leaſes ; which, under 
proper regulations, are on this ground very con- 
ducive to the progreſs of agriculture, and ſhould be 
granted by the landlord in all caſes, when it can be 
done with prudence. When family ſettlements, en- 
tails, or other circumſtances render it impracticable 
or unadviſable for the proprietor' to config his eſ- 
tate to the occupier for a definite number of years; 
his general conduct and character, if he regulates 
his life by principles of duty, will be a pledge to his 
tenants, that no unfair advantage will be made of 
their exertions, either by diſmiſſing them, or raiſing 
their rents, the moment they have increaſed the va- 
lue of their farms: a pledge, it is true, ſo far unſa- 
tisfactory as it guarantees them only during his own 
life; yet one, that will commonly prove ſufficient 
for them to act upon. They will diſcover in the 
proceedings of ſuch a landlord a ſteady and univerſal 
regard to the rules of equity and benevolence: they 
will find themſelves receiving from him every mark 
of attention and good-will which their behaviour 
merits: they will ſee him continuing the ſons and 
nephews of deſerving tenants, whenever it is feaſible 
without material hazard, in the place of their rela- 
tions; ſhewing lenity in exacting arrears from thoſe 


miums which they beſtow, and the information which they cir- 
culate, they excite exertion, and diffuſe uſeful knowledge, among 
practical farmers and huſbandmen. And their utility is increaſed 
by their frequent practice of giving rewards to thoſe, who have 
lived long in the ſame ſervice, or have bronght up a numerous fa- 
mily without parochial aid. N > 

| who 
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| who! have been depreſſed by unavoidable misfor- 
tunes, and libetaliry in relieving ſuch as ſuſtain 


heavy loſſes by fires, tempeſts, or contagion. They 


will have learned by experience that, when he has 
called for an aupmentation of rent, it has not been 
in conſequence of one or two harveſts of fingular 
or accidental abundance, nor or ſuch terns as 
would defraud the farmer of an ample return for 
the ſums which he had expended; but that it has 
been demanded wholly from a well-grounded con- 
viction of a general riſe in the value of the produc- 
tions of the earth; and adjuſted, not by an uniform 
pound: rate ſweeping over a whole diſtrict, and thus 


falling moſt lightly on the beſt lands and heavieſt on 


the worſt, but in due proportion to the exiſting worth 
of each particular farm, and with a fit regard to the 
ſhare which; the occupier has had in bringing it to 


its preſent ſtate. They will have obſerved that in 


raiſing his rents he has ſtudiouſly borne in mind, 
that a ſmall advance, however juſt, would often 
prove a heavy burthen to old and infirm cottagers ; 
and that he has in thoſe caſes abſtained from requir- 
ing it, until on the death of the ancient occupiers 
their place has been filled by a new tenant. They 
will not have ſeen ſuch a landlord depoputating the 
country, and turning multitudes of induſtrious poor 
adrift, by converting half a pariſh into an immenſe 
ſheepwalk, which no longer affords occupation to a 
twentieth part of the former inhabitants; nor by 
combining many ſmall farms into a few of great ſize, 


that he may ſave himſelf and his agent the trouble 
of attending to petty accounts : they will not have 
ſeen him unmindful of the welfare of the infirm and 
diſabled, nor of the children of the loweſt claſſes, 


not even in thoſe villages and hamlets where his 
moſt diſtant property lies; but will have witneſſed 
his zeal in promoting, both by advice and by contri- 
| butions, the eſtabliſhment of friendly ſocieties for 
| K k 2 | the 
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the relief of the former, and of weekly and Sunday 


ſchools for the inſtruction of the latter. They will 


not have ſeen him regardlefs of virtue and vice in 
the character of his tenants; nor indiſcriminately 
beſtowing the ſame favours and countenance on the 
proffigate and on the good. In a landlord of this 
deſcription, what confidence may they not place? 
In many parts of the kingdom, modes of tenure 
and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms exiſt, which on various oc- 
caſions prove great diſcouragements to induſtry, 


building, and other improvements. Of this nature 


are impropriated tithes, fines on the transfer of co- 


pyholds, heriots on the death of the poſſeſſor, per - 


ſonal ſervices entailed on the tenant from the times 
of feudal vaſſalage, (particularly ſome ſtill ſubſiſting 
in Scotland, and even in ſome of the northern parts 
of England) and other manerial rights of a ſimilar 
nature. The land-owner will commonly promote 
his own intereſt, no leſs than the comfort of others, 
by freeing the parties concerned, on fair terms, from 
theſe obnoxious payments and burthenſome uſages. 
In the cafe of heriots in particular, his feelings will 
ſtrongly prompt him to commute an arbitrary right, 
by the exerciſe of which additional and frequently 


very grievous diſtreſs is heaped upon the ſurviving 


inhabitants of the cottage, while the late occupier is 
lying dead in the midſt of them. Heriots are alſo 
objectionable in a moral point of view, as they create 
temptations to the praQtice of making colluſive trans- 
fers of property, in order that the choice pictures and 
other rich moveables of the real owner of the he- 
riotable eſtate may be ſecure, on the event of his 
death, from the claims of the Lord of the (c) ma- 


nor. | | 
| When 
(c) A remarkable inſtance of this kind fell within my own know- 


Though 
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When rights of this nature muſt be unavoidably 
retained, the land-owner is in an eſpecial manner 
bound to obſerve that they are not rendered need- 
leſsly vexatious and oppreſſive by a hard-hearted 
ſteward or an unprincipled attorney. It is requiſite 
indeed to admoniſh the proprietor of extenſive eſ- 
tates, to exerciſe in all caſes a regular and vigilant 
ſuperintendence over the conduct of his agents. So 
much of his buſineſs muſt of courſe be tranſacted by 
the latter, that they -will have continual opportuni- 
ties of impoſing on their principal, if he places a 
blind confidence in them, and of overawing and 
| haraſſing his tenants. And where their honeſty is 
unqueſtionable, they will yet contract various pre- 
judices for or againſt this man and that proceeding; 
and will infuſe them, deſignedly or undeſignedly, 


Though the opinion which I have given reſpecting the prejudicial 
effects of copyhold tenures is one, I believe, which prevails widely, 
and is certainly confirmed by various facts which have occurred 
within my own obſervation ; yet there may be caſes where eſtabliſh- 
ed moderation on the part of the lord of the manor, together with 
other circumſtances attending the tenure, may prevent the evil 
from being felt. Such a caſe appears deſcribed in the following 
extract from a letter, with which 1 have been favoured, ſince the 
firſt edition of this work was publiſhed, by a gentleman of the 
higheſt reſpectability, and much acquainted with copyhold eſtates 
under collegiate management. So far as my experience goes, 
« figes, heriots, and ſervices, do not diſcourage induſtry, A proof 
« js, the price which ſuch tenures fetch, when ſold. Twenty eight 
years for copyhold of inheritance, and eighteen for copyhold on 
4 Bee was laſt year the common purchaſe among tenants them- 
& ſelves, in our manors. We aſk no more than fourteen years for 
* copies on lives; but tenants know their value, and give eighteen 
te among themſelves. It is fair to conclude from this high price 
* that neither the fine, nor heriot, nor perſonal attendance of a 
„jury once, or perhaps twice, in 2 year, are conſidered as real 


* grievances, or as prejudicial to the farmer. On the other hand, 


* there are advantages, which more than compenſate the inconve- 
© niences. The firſt purchaſe is eaſy when compared with free- 
© hold. The comparatively. different ſum between the two pur- 
„ chaſes leaves a ſurplus to the copyholder, which he may turn to 
tc account either in the funds, or by ſtock on the farm, Ihe mode 
of conveyance is ſimple. The aids for repair are profitable.“ 
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into the mind of their unſuſpecting employer. The 
only effettual method of avoiding theſe evils is for 
the proprietor occaſionally to viſit his eſtates himſelf, 

and inſpect with his own eyes the ſituation of them 
and ther occupiers. So much good may be derived 
from this practice, ſuch an inſight into the exiſting 
ſtate of things, and ſuch a degree of perſonal con- 
nection with a numerous tenantry, and of influence 
over them capable of being turned to the beſt of 
purpoſes, that neither averſion to trouble, nor the 
fear of being importuned with teaſing requeſts, nor 
any artificial objections raiſed by thoſe whom pride 
ar intereſt may make deſirous that ſuch a ſtep ſhould 
be prevented, ought to deter the land- owner from 

adopting it. 

In the management jy his ones. the proprietor 
ought not to limit his views in a ſordid and ungene- 
rous manner ſolely to his own private advantage; 
but ſhould likewiſe take into conſideration, in a rea- 
ſonable degree, the benefit of thoſe who are to ſuc- 
ceed him, whether he has the power of appointing 
them himſelf, or finds them unalterably fixed by the 
act of his predeceſſors. This rule forbids him to be 
niggardly and improvident in the article of repairs, for 
the purpoſe of throwing the expence on the next 

iteration; to ſtrip the farms of neceſſary or thriv- 
ing timber, without making any proviſion for up- 
plying its place; or to commit any kind of havock 
and devaſtation, that he may fill his own coffers with 
the plunder: to grant leaſes for an immoderate length 
of time, or at rents far below the real yalue, for the 
| ſake of procuring extravagant premiums and fines; 
or to alienate lands con tiguous to the manſion, or 
on any other accounts likely to be paticularly deſira- 
ble to the owner of it, from motives of perſonal diſ- 
like to his heir. Let him not grudge laying out 
large ſums, when he can prudently afford them, in 
planting and protecting extenſive woods, in erecting 
machinery 


— 
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machinery for mines, or in other undertakings of 
manifeſt utility; though it ſhould appear probable, 
or even certain, that emolument will not reſult from 
them in his time. In ſhort, let him do for his ſuc- 
ceſſors all that he could properly have wiſhed his 
anceſtors, under ſimilar circumſtances, to have done 
for him. 

In the ſame manner, the accommodation and be- 
nefit of the public ſhould be ſtudied by the land- 
owner. Let him not contend for new canals and 
turn-pike roads merely becauſe they would promote 


his own intereſt, though likely to be on the whole 


uſeleſs or detrimental ; neither let him oppoſe their 
paſſing through his eſtates, when they promiſe gene- 
ral advantages, though the conſequence of taking that 
courle may be attended with ſome inconvenience 
and ſacrifice to himſelf, And in conſenting to them, 
while he ſhews a reaſonable regard to his own con- 


cerns in points of ſufficient magnitude; let him not 
heap expence on the proprietors, or injure the 
neighbourhood, by inſiſting on exorbitant demands, 


and harſh and unneceſſary ſtipulations. On the 
ſame principles let him proceed in giving up porti- 
ons of his land for the conſtruction of dock-yards, 
fortifications, and other public works. If his pro- 
perty abounds in coal, lime, marle, ſtone, or other 
valuable foffil and mineral productions; let him not 
combine, with other proprietors of the ſame commo. 
dities, unfairly to keep up their price; nor, if he is 
the ſole poſſeſſor, convert his monopoly into an in- 
ſtrument of extortion. Neither let him refuſe to his 
neighbours the liberty of getting articles of inferior 
worth, as gravel or ſand, on his premiſes, when they 


cannot be commodiouſly obtained elſewhere ; even. 
though it ſhould happen that the compenſation which 


he receives ſcarcely proves an equivalent, in conſe- 


| quence of little attendant inconveniences not eaſily 


to be 3 in the price. 5 
| 7 
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By the ſame diſintereſted motives let him be 
W in forwarding or in reſiſting the incloſure 
of open fields and commons. And in ſettling the 
terms and mode of effecting them, let him not uſe 
the influence which he poſſeſſes, to overawe the infe. 
rior land- owners and claimants into a compliance 
with unjuſtifiable meaſures of his own, Let him 
not force upon them a ſolicitor, or ſurveyor, likely 
to act partially on his behalf; nor aggravate the ex- 
pence by inſiſting on the appointment of a ſpecial 
commiſſioner for himſelf, either when his property 
does not fully entitle him to that accommodation, or 

when his intereſts would be perfectly ſecure without 
it. Let him not ſeek to have land allotted to himſelf, 
to his relations, or to his friends and favourites, in 
poſitions unreaſonably advantageous. Let him ſtand 
forward in ſupport of the juſt rights of the poor, 
of widows and” infants, and: of all who appear to 
be in need of aſſiſtance. Let him ſtrive to curb 
and allay the ſpirit of conteſt, uſually prevalent on 


ſuch occafions between individuals, and frequently 


between contiguous townſhips. Let him exert him- 
ſelf to have all fair claims quietly and candidly ad- 
mitted; all groundleſs demands relinquiſhed ; all 
that are doubtful ſettled by friendly compromiſe or 
arbitration ; from whatever, quarter they originate, 
and to whatever object they relate. 

Ide weight which a wealthy land owner, reſident 
in the country, poſſeſſes in the place where his pro- 
perty is ſituated, is uſyally ſo great as to give him a 


preponderating influence in the management of all 


parochial concerns. This influence ought never to 
be employed by * directly or indireftly for the 
attainment of ſelfiſh or improper ends. What epi- 
thets, for example, would his conduct deſerve, if 
he ſhould procure the levies and the {tatute-labour 
of the pariſh to be expended in making or repairing 
rpads contiguous | to his. own houſe, or beneficial 

chiefly 
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chiefly to himſelf and his tenants ; while others of 
far more 1mportance to the inhabitants in general 
are left year after year almoſt impaſſable? What if, 
in order more effectually to accompliſh ſuch plans, 
he ſhould cauſe himſelf to be appointed ſurveyor of 
the highways? What if, inſtead of fixing a watch- 
ful eye on the proceedings of. public-houſes, and 
endeavouring to aboliſh ſuch as are diſorderly or 
needleſs, he ſhould conniye at their irregularities, 
or even promote an augmentation of their number, 
for the purpoſe. of ſerving ſome partiſan or depen- 
dent of his own? Far from expoſing himſelf by 
ſuch practices to the contempt of the neighbour- 
hood, and the reproaches of his conſcience, let 
him conſider the influence which he enjoys over 
others as a truſt for the exerciſe of which he is re- 
ſponſible; and exert it, without grudging the 
trouble, in maintaining their. rights, compoſing 
their differences, increaſing their comforts, and im- 
proving their morals. Let him devote, where it is 
neceſſary, ſome portion of his time and attention 
to the inſpection of parochial accounts. Let him 
not tolerate the abuſe of charitable bequeſts, either 
in land or money, left for the benefit of the poor, 
by ſuffering them to be conſigned into unſate hands, 
or to be let out on too low terms; or by allowing 
their produce to be miſapplied to ſave the purſes of 
the rich. By his readineſs to liſten to well-tounded 
complaints, let him keep the different pariſh officers 
to their duty. The inhabitants of the workhouſe 
will then be treated with humanity, fed and clothed 
ſufficiently, and furniſhed with neceſſary books of 
religion; and will neither be oppreſſed with immo- 
derate labour, nor yet permitted, when able to 
work, to loiter and become vicious through idleneſs. 
Due afliſtance will not then be retuſed in fit caſes to 
the ſick and indigent in their own houſes. Doles 
and donations will be diſtributed, not — 5 
| | "%. 
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ſet and party, but according to deſert and ne- 
ceſſity. The fituation of the certificated poor, too 
frequently excluded from any ſhare in ſuch relief, . 
by thoſe who are enjoying the benefit of their la- 
bour, will not be diſregarded; nor will they be 
unneceſſarily hurried away to their places of ſettle- 
ment by vexatious or malicious removals. 

A private gentleman, by giving countenance in a 
proper degree to the.clergyman of the village where 
he reſides, may eſſentially promote the ufetulneſs of 
the latter. The people will reſpect him whom they 
ſee reſpected by their ſuperior; and will thence be 
led to pay increaſed attention to his public teaching 
and .his private -admonitions., It happens not un- 
frequently that the finances of the clergyman, eſpe- 
cially if he is only curate of the place, do not 
enable him to beſtow that charitable aid on his diſ- 
treſſed pariſhioners, which would gratify his own 
wiſhes, and greatly contribute to conciliate the ge- 
neral eſteem and affection of his ſtock. In ſuch 
caſes (I ſuppoſe him to be a man worthy of confi- 
dence) his wealthy neighbour may be of material 
fervice to the cauſe of religion, by committing from 
time to time little ſums to his diſpoſal. He may 
alſo forward the ſame cauſe, by cheerfully perform- 
ing his own fhare, and exciting others to perform 
their part towards maintaining the pariſh church 
neat and in good repair; and by ſtepping forward 
with an ample contribution, when large expences 
are requiſite to render it capable of accommodating 
all who would frequent it : by imprefling on his te- 
nants, dependents,. and labourers, who will ſeldom 
be regardleſs of his advice, that conſtant attendance 
on the public worſhip and ſacraments, of which 
from principles of duty he will ſet the example 
himſelf; by the diſtribution of bibles, prayer- 
books, and little religious tracts: by reproving the 
idle, and reſtraining the vicious: by checking diſ- 

| content, 
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content, and diſcouraging turbulence and ſedition, 
and pointing .out the benefits reſulting from ſubor. 
dination in fociety, and the bleſſings ſecured even to 
the pooreſt ſubject under the Britiſh.conſtitution : 
by making his alms and charities ſubſervient, as far 
as the urgency of diſtreſs will permit, to the in- 


tereſts of virtue and induſtry, in common caſes by 


diſtinguiſhing with particular liberality thoſe who 
lead exemplary lives, and are remarked for a care- 
ful diſcharge of relative and domeſtic duties; and 
occaſionally by exerciſing his bounty in ſuch a man- 
ner as tends to call forth diligence in thoſe who are 
to profit by it; as by ſupplying them with corn or 
coals at reduced prices, inſtead of aiding them by 
direct benefactions. 

II. We are in the next place to conſider the duties 
incumbent. on private gentlemen in conſequence of 
their being inveſted with truſts and offices of a 

public nature. 
. It is not here intended to ſpeak of public ſitua- 
tions, ſuch as thoſe of members of parliament, 
juſtices of the peace, and militia officers, into which 
private gentlemen may laudably ſtep forward with 
the higheſt advantage to their own neighbourhood 


and to their country. The motives which ought to 


influence 4 perſon to ſeek a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, or to act as a juſtice, and the obliga- 
tions incumbent on the ſenator and the magiſtrate, 
have already been expreſsly ſtated in two (c) of the 


om * And ſome of the remain 


S wv > + 


to 


(c) Chapters vi. and x. 

(4d) Chapter viii. It may be neceſſary to add, that among the 
ather motives which ought to weigh with a country gentleman as to 
engaging or continuing in the militia, rhe-probable effect of taking 
that ſtep on his domeltic affairs, and on the proccedings and man- 
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to military officers, will ſufficiently point out the line 
of conduct to be purſued, and the temptations to 
be ſhunned, by thoſe who accept commiſſions in the 
militia. The truſts and offices now in contempla- 
tion are ſuch as uſually or very frequently accompa- 
ny the rank of private gentlemen, without claim- 
ing the nature or denomination of diſtin profeſ- 


| ſions. 


The public truſt firſt to be e is the right 
of electing repreſentatives in parliament. The appli- 
cation of the term tru/# to this right implies, that it 
| ought not to be exerciſed in ſubſervieney to private 
and ſelfiſh views. It is conferred by the conſtitution 
for purpoſes of general utility, and is to be exerted 
in faithful conformity to the original deſign. He 
ko is ſtrongly impreſſed with this conviction, will 
be very cautious of promiſing ſupport to a candidate 
long before the ſeat to which he aſpires is vacant ; at 
leaſt he will take care to have it clearly enderſtood : 
that the promiſe is conditional, and will ceaſe to be 
binding if his opinion of public meaſures, or of the 
candidate's character and pretenfions, ſhould under- 
go a material change previouſly to the election. His 
vote will be determined not by a blind eagerneſs to 
puſh forward a friend or a relation; not by party 
names and diſtinctions; not by a reference to the 
political tenets of the candidate's anceſtors at electi- 
ons which embroiled former generations, nor mere- 
ly to the conduct of the candidate himſelf at ſome 
more recent contelt ; not by the deſire of paying 
court to great men and in hope of thus facilitating his 


ners of his family, are not to be overlooked. 10 proportion to the 
emergency of the occaſion and the ſcarcity of proper officers, 
greater ſacrifices are undoubtedly to be made. They who are ca- 
pable of being led to embrace a military life by the filly vanity of 
wearing a cockade, or the defire of diſplaying their importance, 
will be more likely to enter into a corps of militia, than of regular 


troops. 


OWN 
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on future election, or of procuring a place for 
himſelf or a living for his ſon; but by an upright 
regard to the exiſting ſituation of public affairs, and 
the integrity, and, in due ſubordination to that re- 


quiſite, the abilities of the candidate. Theſe how- 


ever are not the only duties which conſcience pre- 
ſcribes. While he maintains his own independence 
in giving his voice according to his judgment, let 
him reſpect that of others. Let him unite the votes 
of his tenants to his own by argument and honeſt 
perſuaſion (if his conduct towards them has been 
ſuch as it ought, even thoſe means will ſcarcely ever 
be neceſſary): but let him not force their compli- 
ance by menaces of expulſion from their farms, or 
forfeiture of his favour. While he calls upon them 
to exert the privileges of freeborn Engliſhmen, let 
him not teach them to feel that they are ſlaves. It 
would be ſtill more ungenerous to overawe his 
tradeſmen and artiſans, who uſually find themſelves 
embarraſſed on ſuch occaſions with a variety of con- 
tending obligations, by threatening to withdraw his 
cuſtom, if their ſuffrages ſhould be given contrary 
to his wiſhes. Let him not be miſled, by his anxie- 
ty for the ſucceſs of the perſon whole cauſe he ef- 
pouſes, to take unjuſtifiable ſteps, either antece- 
dently to the election, or during the courſe of it, in 
order to maintain or ſtrengthen his intereſt ; as by 
treating underhand on his behalf, and at his ex- 
pence; bearing a part in ſubterfuges and evaſions on 
the ſcore of bribery z exciting deluſive expectations 

in the voters; or impoſing on the oppoſite party by 
any of the unwarrantable artifices and ſtratagems ſq 
frequently practiſed at elections. Let him ſtrive to re- 
preſs. all mobbing, drunkenneſs, and. vice in the 
town; and diſcountenance all perſonalities and un- 
fair proceedings on the huſtings. Let the counſel 
which he gives to the candidate, as to the meaſures 
proper to be adopted, be conſcientious and a 
| et 
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Let him withſtand reprelrenſible ſchemes fecom⸗ 
mended by partiſans anxious only for ſucceſs, and 
indifferent by what means it is obtained; and coun: 
teraQ by ſober repreſentations the influence of fan- 
guine adviſers, who would urge the weaker compe- 
titor to perſiſt with unavailing obſtitiacy in a- ruinous 
and hopeleſs conteſt. Let him check the cuſtomary 
propenſity to abuſe and vilify all who are conſpieuous 
on the oppoſite fide. By doing juſtice to their me- 
rits, and vindicating them in the free exerciſe of 

te judgement, let him prevent their Honeſt ex- 
ertions in behalf of their favourite candidate from 
being interpreted to their prejudice, and laying the 
Fucidations of ſubſequent ſhyneſs and ariimofities, 
I he cannot preſerve the minds of others from ſuch 
impreſſions, he may at leaſt ſecure his own. Should 
z ſubſcription be fer on foot for the ſupport of the 
candidate, let him not be feduced by the warmth and 
tumult of the moment to engage in it to a greater 
extent than prudence will juſtify ; but the ſum which 


he undertakes to advance, let him not forget pune- 


tually to diſcharge. Finally, let not miſtaken ideas 
of conſiſtency lead him to countenance the ſame per- 
ſon at a ſubſequent period, if the ſentiments, which 
he then entertains of men and meaſures, make it his 
duty to throw his weight into the adverſe ſcale. But 
if thoſe ſentiments continue in the main unaltered, 
a difference of opinion which may have taken place 


and debuting to büng upon che b © or the 
county the evils which attend a conteſted elec- 
| tion. 

From the natural influence of property, and other 
_ circumſtances, a private gentleman may be poſſeſſed 
of ſuch power over the electors for a ſmall town, as 


to be able to conſtrain them to admit his 
OI 
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of one or both of its repreſentatives. If he ſhould 
doubt whether proceedings which may juſtly be 
termed conſtraint may not in ſome inſtances be re- 
ſorted to, he may be referred to the remarks which 
have recently been made on his duty towards his te- 
nants and tradeſmen, in a caſe parallel to that now 
under confideration, perhaps identically the ſame. 
The compulſion which has been reprobated becomes 
{til} more criminal and degrading, if he turns it to 
the purpoſes of bargain and ſale, and makes it the 
inſtrument of gaining an enormous bribe from the 
wealthy candidate for placing him in the Houſe of 
Commons. | 

Nearly akin in its original deſign to the right of 


electing repreſentatives, and ſubject to ſimilar rules 


in the exerciſe, is the right of joining in petitions to 
each branch of the Legiſlature in addreſſes and re- 
monſtrances to the Throne, and in public reſolutions 
on political meaſures, and the ſtate of national af- 
fairs. No man ought to co-operate in any of theſe 
ſteps (e) for the purpoſe of gratifying a buſy med- 
dling diſpoſition, of oftentatiouſly diſplaying elo- 
quence and abilities, of promoting ſelfiſh ends, of 
indulging a bigoted or party ſpirit, or of making a 
parade of local influence and authority. Nor ſhould 
the fear of giving offence deter any one from con- 


curring, where the path of duty is plain; nor from 


ſtanding forward, where the object is of importance. 
Ne animoſity ſhould be felt towards opponents; 
neither ought unfair or compulſory ſteps to be taken 
by any individual, to obtain the attendance or ſigna- 


tures of his inferiors and dependents. Theſe re- 


marks may alſo be applied to the caſe of public 
meetings held on local concerns. 


(e) See the obſervations already made on theſe ſubjects at the 
concluſion of chapter iv. . 
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Another' public truſt, and a truſt of great cobfs- 
quence, very frequently in the hands of private 
gentlemen, is the right of preſenting to vacant ectle- 
flaſtical benefices. Advowſons, it is true, are re- 
garded by the law as private property; a conſequence 
which naturally follows from the ſale of them being 
legal. For the power of nomination being in fact 
the power of diſpoſing of a certain annual revenue, 
and a power for the poſſeſſion of which another per- 
fon would frequently give a large price; it reaſonably. 
falls under the general rules eſtabliſhed for the ſecu- 
rity of other transferable property. But though 
the ſale of an advowſon may be a matter of mere 
buſineſs, the ſelection of a miniſter for a pariſh is a 
truſt of the moſt important and ſerious nature. The 
ſtate of morals and retigion in a whole townſhip; 
the influence of a good or a bad example on the 
clergy and on the inhabitants of ſurrounding pa- 
riſhes; in a word, the eternal intereſts of numbers 
actually in exiſtence, and perhaps of equal numbers 
yet unborn, are involved in the choice. 'Fhe patron, 
whofeels the force of theſe conſiderations, will make 
no promiſes, or no other than conditional promiſes, 
reſpecting the ſucceſſion to a living, long before it is 
likely to. be vacant. He will not inveſt a perſon with 
the care of ſouls in return for having been his con- 
ſtant companion in the ſports of the field, or having 
largely contributed to the mirth and conviviality of 
his table; for artful compliance with his humours, | 
and fawning ſubmiſhon to his opinions; or for ſer- 
vices performed, or expected, in politics and elec- 
tions. He will not preſent a worthleſs clergyman, 
not even his own brother or his own ſon; and what 
he would deny to the ties of relationſhip, heywill 
not heſitate to refuſe in a ſimilar cafe to the ſolici- 
tations of an intimate friend, or the recommenda- 
tions of a potent neighbour. He will fix upon the 
man, who is not only qualified for the ſtation, but 
likely 
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likely to reſide. in the midſt of his flock, and to do 
his duty to them from a ſtrong and active ſenſe of 
his duty to God ; and where circumſtances permit, 
will give the preference to him who has already 
evinced his piety and aſſiduity in the humbler ſtation 
of a curate; and whoſe attention is not divided by 
the poſſeſſion of another living. He will preſent him 
without ever feeling the moſt diſtant wiſh-to con- 
trive any fimoniacal bargain; to impoſe unwarrant- 


able bonds of reſignation ;. to extort any ſecret 


agreement reſpecting the renting of the glebe, the 
continuance or reduction of the preſent rate of 
tithes, the ſubſtitution of a different mode of col- 
lecting them, or the commutation of them for ſome 
inadequate and improper payment. 

Among the different public offices which private 
gentlemen are called to undertake in their reſpective 
counties, may be- noticed thoſe of ſheriff, deputy 
lieutenant, grand or ſpecial jurors, and commilli- 
oners of taxes, roads, and canals. Of theſe, that 
of ſheriff is the moit eminent. The ſheriff is the 
firſt civil officer, as the lord lieutenant is the firſt in 
a military capacity. But let him not be vain of his 
temporary rank; or ſolicitous to outvie his prede- 
ceſſors, and dazzle the eyes of the gazing multitude 
by the ſplendour of his equipage, and the number 
of his attendants. Let him be impartial in his con- 
duct at elections of members of parliament, coro- 
ners and verderors. Let him be ready to convoke, 
on proper applications, county meetings, for the 
purpoſe of addreſſing any ot the branches of the 
legiſlature, or che conſideration of public or of 
local buſineſs: bald, let him not promote ſuch aſſem- 
blies for the purpoſe of diſplaying his own _— 
ance, of - facilitating party views, of gratifying a 
miniſter, or of being advanced to knighthood. In 
ſummoning grand juries, let him not paſs by or 
1 particular individuals in conlequence of 
L1 | private 
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private diſputes, or of political differences. As ſo 
large a ſhare of the original duties of a ſheriff (J) 
is now performed by his deputy, the qualifications, 
and above all things, the integrity, of that officer 
ought to be cloſely ſcrutiniſed by his principal. And 
he who recollects that the firſt incident which turned 
the thoughts of Mr. Howard to the ſubject of pri- 
ſons, was-the inſight he obtained into the ſtate of 
them in his official capacity as ſheriff, will ſcarcely 
want additional arguments. to convince him of the 
benefits which would reſult, were ſheriffs in general 
to beſtow a little more attention than is uſually given 
to the condition of gaols, and to the conduct of 
thoſe whom they appoint to govern them. 
In the preſent times, the duty of deputy lieute- 
nants of. counties is nearly or altogether reduced to 
the care of levying the militia, In approving or 
rejecting the men, they commonly place great and 
very proper confidence in the opinion of the adju- 
tant, or ſome perſon of military experience. It is 
however their duty to eſtimate, with perfect impar- 
tiality, the reaſons pleaded by individuals for being 


J For a detailed account of the duties of ſheriffs, ſee Black- 
ſtone, 5th edit. vol. i. p. 343, 344. 346; and of underſheriffs, 
p- 345- Underſheriffs are prohibited by the ſtatute of 23 Henry VI. 

under a very heavy penalty, from acting as attornies during the time 
they are in office, Jeſt they ſhould be guilty of partiality and op- 
preſſion in diſcharging the functions of it. In the preſent ſtate of 
things, attornies of credit would not undertake the office on theſe 
terms; knowing that if their private buſineſs went for a year into 
the hands of their competitors, much of it would never return to 
themſelves. And the law has long been avowedly and univerſally 
eyaded. Sir William Blackſtone however ſſſews, that he confiders 
the law as not obſolete, by ſtyling the evaſion of it “' ſhameful.” 
Vol. i, . 345. As the habitual evaſion of laws gradually impairs 
the ſenſe of right and wrong, it. is much to be wiſhed that the ſtatute 
in queſtion, if in truth it be © ſalutary,“ as Sir William Black- 
ſtone pronounces it to be in the place already cited, were enforced ; 
or if otherwiſe that it were openly repealed. Under-ſheriffs are 


likewiſe forbidden, and to as little purpoſe, to continue in office 
more than one year together, | | 


_ exempted 
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- exempted from ſervice; and to counteract all pre- 
judices of every kind which they perceive riſing in 
the breaſt of theit adviſer, or in their own. 
The office of a grand jury is to receive indictments, 
to hear evidence on the part of the proſecution, and 
to decide whether there is ſufficient cauſe to put the 
- accuſed party on his trial. In executing this truſt, 
which ſtrongly marks the liberal and mild ſpirit of 
our laws, each juror is bound to be temperate, pa- 
tient, and aſſiduous in examining into the circum- 
ſtances of the cafe, and totally unbiaſſed by private 
motives in deciding upon them. If facts are known 
to him in addition to thoſe delivered in evidence, 
capable of throwing light on the matter in queſtion, 
he is ſtrictly bound to communicate them ſpon- 
taneouſly and fully to his colleagues. He ought to 
be thoroughly perſuaded, when he finds a bill, of 
the truth (g) of the charge as far as the evidence 

reaches. Where he deems the charge eſtabliſhed, 
he acts unjuſtly if he rejects the bill through motives 
of cotapation towards the offender: And in no caſe 
may he impart to the perſon indicted the teſtimony 
delivered againſt him (Y). | „„ 
The ſpecial juror is not leſs obliged in conſcience 
than the grand juror to diligence in inveſtigating all 
the cirgumſtances of the maiter at iſſue; to prompt- 
neſs and accuracy in diſcloſing additional facts known 
to himſelf; and to incorruptible integrity in pro- 
nouncing upon the whole evidence. And let him 
not forget his duty in thoſe functions which are pe- 
culiarly his own, When a view is directed, let him 


if - (8) Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 300. 

(hb) Antiently it was held, that if one of the grand ju 
diſcloſed to any perſon indicted the evidence that appeared 9 
him, he was thereby made acceſſory to the offence, if felony; and 
in treaſon, a 3 And at this day it is agreed, that he is 
guilty of a high miſpriſion, and liable to be fined and impriſoned. 
Blackſtone, yol. iv, p. 126. | 
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not omit, through indolence, a perſonal inſpection 
of the conteſted premiſes ; let him appretiate with 
reſpectful attention, but not receive with ſervile or 
inconſiderate ſubmiſſion, the opinion of the judge. 
In deciding on mercantile proceedings, let him be 
guided by law, and not by what may have been the 
practice, perhaps the reprehenſible practices of him- 


| felf or his friends in a ſimilar caſe. 


The duties of commiſſioners of taxes, of roads, 


and of canals, are too obvious to require much diſ- 


cuſſion. To the firſt may be recommended fairneſs 
in aſſeſſing taxes, and in judging of appeals. To the 
ſecond, uprightneſs in fixing the poſition of turn- 
pikes, and expending the tolls for the public good, 


without any oblique attention to the accommodation 


of themſelves or their friends. To the third, equity 
in adjuſting the rates, of tonnage, and moderation 


ing determining the dividend, And to all, dili- 


gence in attending to tale their due proportion of 
trouble. . 


Some ſituations to a certain degree of a public 


nature, and uſually occupied by private gentlemen, 


yet remain to be mentioned. Such are thoſe of 
truſtees and governors of local charities, of hoſpi - 
tals, and of endowed ſchools. On all perſons in- 
veſted with any of theſe functions, one duty is 
equally incumbent, that of active perſonal attention 
to the truſt in all caſes where it will be uſeful, and 
can reaſonably be expedded; and of paying a ſtric 
regard to the deſign of the donors, as well as to the 
welfare of the inſtitution. In the ſuperintendence of 
ſchools, when the choice and controul of the maſter 
is left to the diſcretion of the governors, no private 
views or connections ought to warp them from pre- 
ferring the molt eligible candidate ; or reſtrain them 


from diſmiſſing him from his poſt, if he ſhould after- 
wards prove unworthy of it. The ſalary, when they 


have the power of determining its amount, ſhould 
4 DE 
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be ample enough to be ſome object to a man of 
merit, yet not ſo large as to tempt him to ſupineneſs, 
and make him indifferent as to the number of his 
ſcholars. If exhibitions are at their diſpoſal, they 
ought to be' invariably conferred, not according to the 
ties of relationſhip and the influence of recommen- 
dation, but according to genuine merit; under which 
term I include not merely the boy's proficiency in 
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learning, but likewiſe his moral character. 
III. It remains to treat in the laſt place of private 
and domeſtic duties. Under this head, ſome remarks 
may be offered on the conduct of a private gentleman 
as a huſband, as a parent, and as the maſter of a 
family. | FECT 
1. The foundations of the various uneaſineſſes, by 
which the whole period of the marriage union is 
ſometimes rendered a ſcene: of miſery, may not un- 
frequently be traced in the improper views, or in the 
5 haſtineſs, with which matrimonial engagements are 
formed. Let not thoſe be ſurpriſed at finding their 
comforts corroded by indifference and diſcontent, by 
contrariety of views and domeſtic broils, Who have 
choſen a companion for life merely for the ſake of 
perſonal beauty and accompliſhments, of a weighty 
purſe, of eminent rank, of ſplendid and potent con- 
nections: nor they who, without being altogether 
blinded by paſſion, or impelled by intereſted mo- 
tives, have yet neglected previouſly to aſcertain 
whether their intended partner poſſeſſes that ſhare of 
congruity to their own diſpoſitions and habits, and 
thoſe intrinſic virtues ſtedfaſtly grounded on religion, 
without which, in ſo cloſe an union, no permanent 
happineſs can be expected. But let them remember 
that the very terms of the marriage vow, indepen- 
dently of every additional obligation, render- all the 
duties of the marriage ſtate as binding upon them, as 
upon others who are experiencing 1n that ſtate the 
greateſt earthly felicity. 


The 
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The mutual anxieties, the ſuſpicions, and the « con- 
ſequent diminution of affection, too often felt by 
thoſe who have entered into promiſes of marriage, 
which from the ſtate of their affairs, or other cir- 

cumſtances, were likely to remain long unfulfilied, 
ſeem to prove it highly defirable that, except in very 
ſtrong and peculiar caſes, ſuch engagements ſhould 
not be contracted. It may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, 
that to trifle with the feelings, and ſtudioufly to make 
an impreſſion on the heart of another, without any 
ſerious purpoſe of marriage, ſhews either a moſt cul- 
pable want of conſideration, or, if done with deſign, 
the moſt ungenerous and deliberate cruelty. _ 

The conſtitution of nature and of the human 
frame, which manifeſtly allots different offices of 
life to the different ſexes, ſeems no leſs clearly to 
indicate a certain degree of ſubordination to be the 
duty of the weaker ſex. The holy ſcriptures, con- 
firming theſe ſuggeſtions of natural reaſon, and 
guarding againſt the perpetual conflicts by which the 
peace and harmony of families would be deſtroyed, 
were 2 complete equality of rights to ſubſiſt between 
the huſband and the wife, have expreſsly pronounc- 
ed ſubmiſſion to be the general duty of the latter, 
* Wives, ſubmit yourſelyes unto your own huſ- 
& bands, as unto the Lord; for the huſband is the 
e head of the wife, even as 'Chriſt i is the head of the 
F* church ;—therefore, as the church is ſubje& unto 
„ Chriſt, ſo let the wives be to their own huſbands 
F< in every thing (i).—* Let the wife ſee that ſhe 
* reverence her huſband (#),” Similar directions 
are given in other (/) parts of the New Teſtament. 
Not that theſe precepts are to be underſtood as bind- 


() Epheſ. v. 22—24. 
(Z) Epheſ v. 33. 


6 Coloff. iii. 18. 1 Peter, li, i, xc. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. 


ing 
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ing the wife to unlimited obedience in every caſe. 
Where the command of the huſband is plainly re- 
pugnant to-the laws .of God, or to the rights of a 
third perſon, compliance with it would be ſinful. 
Where it proceeds from a diſordered underſtanding, 
it loſes a proportional ſhare of its authority. And 
under other poſſible circumſtances it may be ſo high- 
ly unreaſonably and injurious, that the Goſpel rule, 
though couched in unqualified terms, may well be 
conſidered as admitting of limitations fimilar to thoſe 
univerſally deemed allowable in the interpretation of 
other ſcriptural injuctions, which in terms equally 
unqualified command children to obey their parents, 
and ſervants their maſters (-m). But whoever ſeri- 
oully reflects on the very ſtrong expreſſions, and the 
ſtill ſtronger illuſtrations, by which obedience is in- 
culcated on the- wife in the firſt of the paſſages 
quoted above, will be convinced that the cauſe muſt 
be of more than common magnitude, which can juſ- 
tify her in withholding it. The Goſpel however 
has not left her without reaſonable ſecurity againſt 
capricious tyranny on the part of the huſband. It 
reſtrains him from abuſing the power with which he 
is entruſted, by checks ſuited to the greatneſs of it: 
partly by the final reſponſibility which the Supreme 
Governor of the human race has univerſally annexed ' 
and proportioned to the poſſeſſion of authority of 
every kind; and partly by ſpecial precepts calculated 
to temper that of the huſband, and to impreſs him 
with a full ſenſe of the unvaried tenderneſs and love 
due to the partner of his joys and ſorrows. Huſ- 
* bands, love your wives, even as Chriſt alſo loved 
«© the church, and gave himſelf for it ().“ © Hul- 
e bands, love your wives, and be not bitter againſt 
„ them (% © Ye huſbands, dwell with your 
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(m) * Children obey your parents in a// things.” Col. iii. 20. 
« Servants, obey in all things your maſters.” Col. iii. 22. 
(n) Epheſ. v. 25. (2) Coloff. iii. 19. 5 
% waives 
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* ” 


wives according to knowledge; giving honour 
unto the wife, as unto the weaker (p) veſſe}.” The 
firſt of theſe precepts indicates the perſonal ſacrifices 
which the huſband ought at all times cheerfully to 
make, when they are likely to promote the eſſential 
welfare of the wife. The two latter ſhew a com- 
plete knowledge of the human character; and in a 
very pointed manner inculcate on the huſband that 
uniform mildneſs of behaviour and conciliating at- 
tention towards his wife, which will ever prove the 
moſt effectual method, not only of enſuring her af- 
fection, but likewiſe of influencing her diſpoſitions 
and correcting her weaknefles and failings. They 
teach him to ſtudy every reaſonable and prudent in- 
dulgence of her wiſhes; to accuſtom his thoughts 
to dwell rather on her merits than on her imperfec- 
tions; and when he thinks on the latter, to remem- 
ber his own; to win her by his counſel, by his en- 
couragement, and above all by his attraQtive exam- 
ple, to continual advances in every virtuous habit 
and purſuit; and if obliged to point out to her 
ſomething reprehenſible in her conduct, to avoid pro- 
voking expreſſions, taunts, and ſneers, with at leaſt 
as much care as reproaches and invective. Great as 
the miſeries are which reſult from a breach of per- 
ſonal fidelity in either party; and in either party the 
guilt of ſuch a breach is moſt horrid; yet of the 
wretchedneſs experienced by unhappy married peo- 
ple, by far the greater ſhare reſults from the diſre- 
gard ſhewn, by the huſband or the wife, to the leſs 


7 


prominent parts of the nuptial obligation. | 
The caution of parents and guardians generally 
ſecures to the intended wife antecedently to the mar- 
riage, a competent proviſion in the caſe of future 
widowhood. But if this ſtep ſhould have been left 
unanined before the ſolemnization of the nuptials; 


(2) 1 Peter, iii. 7. 
a circum- 
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a circumſtance which, though highly undeſirable, is 


ſometimes known to take place; the huſband ought 


not to loſe a moment afterwards in completing it. 
If a large acceſſion of fortune ſhould devolve on the 
huſband at a ſubſequent period, and be left to his 
diſpoſal, it will commonly be reaſonable that a pro- 
portional addition ſhould be made to the jointure 
originally ſettled on his wife. And in all caſes, the 
income deſtined for the widow ſhould be arranged in 
ſuch a manner, as to give her the leaſt trouble in 
collecting it, and the greateſt ſecurity againſt family 
heart burnings and quarrels. 8 

2. That the parent is bound to provide for his 
helpleſs progeny, and not merely to ſupply their pre- 
ſent wants, but, by means of proper diſcipline and 
inſtruction, to lay a foundation for their future uſe- 
fulneſs and welfare, is a truth obviouſly ſuggeſted by 
reaſon, and unequivocally confirmed by revelation. 
In order that he may be enabled to diſcharge the 


latter branch of his duty, it is neceſſary that he ſhould 


be inveſted with the right of exerciſing a juſt and ſa- 
lutary controul over the child. And weaccordingly 
find the ſcriptures () arming the former with exten- 
ſive authority, and inculcating on the latter obedience 
to his lawful commands. | 855 

One of the firſt and moſt important cares which 
calls for the attention of a parent, is the choice of 
the moſt adviſable mode of education. In the caſe 
of ſons in particular, the determination of this 


point is frequently a matter of confiderable difficulty. 


Such have been the doubts and the different conclu- 
ſions of wiſe and good men reſpecting private and 
public education, and ſuch are the excellences and 
defects inherent in each mode, that where no pecu- 
liar circumſtances exiſt to turn the ſcale, a father 


(9) Epheſ. vi. 1. —3. Coloſſ. iii. 20. 
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may more eaſily be alarmed at the hazards of both, 
than confident of the ſuperior advantage of either. 
The advantages of domeſtic tuition, compared with 
2 public ſchool, are principally the following. The 
parent, retaining his child conſtantly and immedi- 
ately under his own eye, has more favourable op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with his diſpo- 
fittons and talents ; of ſuperintending his conduct; 
of conciliating his affeQion, and gaining his familiar 
confidence. Many temptations to vice from the con- 
tagion of corrupt examples are avoided (for when 
we ſpeak of a boy being educated at home, we take 
for granted that he finds there no pattern of immo- 
rality or irreligion) ; and evil habits will ſpeedily be 

diſcerned and . may be correQed before they have 
acquired ſtrength. The mode and kind of ſtudy 
may be in ſome 'meaſure accommadated to the bent 
of the pupil's genius, and his future deſtination in 
life. A much larger ſhare of ſolid learning may be 
imparted in a given time to a boy who occupies ex- 
_ clufively, or at leaſt jointly with one or two of his 
brothers, the tutor's attention; than where the time 
devoted to each leſſon is adapted to the benefit of a 
whole claſs (r). To theſe grounds of preference 
may be added, a freedom from envy, jealouſy, and 

pride, the common fruits of emulation. Qn the 
other hand, among the diſadvantages of domeſtic 
education, may be reckoned the danger of the hours 
and habits of itudy being interrupted by the arrival 
of friends and the intruſion of company ; by the 
continual recurrence of vifiting expeditions and 
ſchemes of pleaſure ; and by the unwiſe indulgence 
of parents in various ways: the encouragement of 


(7) It is true that a boy at a public fchool reaps ſome benefit from 
hearing the ſame leſſon gone through two or three times by his claſs- 
mates : but the inattention of that period of life, and the irkſome- 


neſs of liſtening again and again to the ſame thing, prevent it from 
. peing equal to what it might be. 7 


pride 
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pride in the boy, by the flattery and obſequiouſneſs 
of his father's ſervants and dependents ; and alſo b 

the abſence of the ſtruggles, conflicts, and difficul- 

. ties which daily reſult in a public ſchool from the 
ſociety of equals, and are no leſs ſerviceable in cor- 5 
recting ill humour, impetuoſity of temper, arro- 
gance, and ſelf-ſufficiency, than in producing firm- 
neſs and activity of character: the dulneſs, languor, 
and diſcontent, which attend the want of ſuitable 
companions, - exerciſes, and amuſements : the loſs 
of whatever there may be valuable in emulation, 
eſpecially with regard to compoſitions, and the more 
elegant attainments in learning: and, finally, the 
want of a gradual introduction to the temptations 
of the world; and the conſequent riſk that will take 
place when the youth is firſt left to his own diſcre- 
tion at an univerſity, or on the wide ſtage of buſy 
life. 3 | _ 

Between the, foregoing plans of education, there 

are others of an intermediate nature; as academies 
and ſeminaries, where only a ſmall or limited num- 
ber of pupils is received. Theſe uſually partake, 
according to their nature, both of the benefits and 

diſadvantages of the two former. | 
In giving the preference to one of theſe modes 
of bringing up'a ſon rather than to another, the 
determination of the parent ought to be carefull 
formed on ſubſtantial grounds, ſuch as iocal ſituation, 
his knowledge of the maſter, the health and diſpo- 
ſitions of the child; and not to reſt on weak and 
capricious motives, as the mere faſhion of the day, 
or a blind predilection for the place or manner in 
which he was educated himſelf. Neither let him 
allow too much weight, though prudence may re- 
quire ſome weight to be allowed, to comparative 
cheapneſs; but rather endeavour, if, the matter be 
practicable, to retrench from ſome other part of his 
expenditure what may make up the difference, than 


permit 


. 
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permit his ſon to loſe eſſential advantages. In many 
caſes it may be right to adopt for the ſame boy dif- 
ferent modes at different periods; and that mode 
which in one inſtance ought evidently to be the firſt, 
may with equal propriety be the laſt in another. 
But whatever be the plan of education which the 
arent ſelects, let him be conſtantly ſolicitous to 
obviate, to the utmoſt of his power, the diſad- 
vantages and dangers with which it is commonly 
attended (3). 

The arguments which may be urged i in favour of 
domeſtic tuition for daughters, have leſs to be ſet 
againſt them, than may be alledged with reſpect to 
ſons. The diffidence and purity of the female cha- 
raQer, and the ſcriptural mark of female excellence, 
the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which 
© jn the ſight of God is of great price (2),” will 
generally be belt preſerved under the ſuperintending 
eye of a mother. In the caſe of her death, and 
when no female relation ſurvives proper to ſupply 
her place, a boarding - ſchool, ſelected with ſcrupu- 
lous anxiety, may happen to be the beſt reſource. 
And in ſome few inſtances, the ſame reſource may 
be neceſſary, in conſequence of the impoſſibility or 
the difficulty of procuring fit maſters to attend at 
home. In eſtimating this difficulty, far too great 
regard is uſually paid to ſhewy and ſuperficial ac- 
compliſhments. A certain degree of proficiency in 
thoſe elegant attainments, which contribute to the 
innocent amuſement of domeſtic life ; and in thoſe 
more trivial qualifications which the refinement of 


* The evils attendant on public ſchools have of Jate years been 
oreatly augmented by the increaſe which has taken place in the 
quantity of money brought by the boys on their return ta ſchool, 

This pernicious cuttom, the ſource of idleneſs and vice, calls the 
moie for the interference of parents, as it is very difficult, if not 
impoſſible. to be ſuppreſſed by the maſters. 
ft) # Pet. iii. 4. 


? 


modern 
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modern manners preſcribes to young perſons in a 
liberal rank of ſociety, is undoubtedly requiſite. 
But in general, a medium ſimilar to that which Agar 
is appointed in Scripture for deſiring, with reſpe& 
to poverty and riches, would prove the happieſt both 
in the caſe of accompliſhments and of | perſonal 
beauty. This however is a truth, which the vani 

or the miſguided fondneſs of parents ſeldom leaves 
them diſpoſed to diſcern or to admit. It more fre- 


quently happens that by laying a continual ſtreſs 


upon mere accompliſhments, and by neglecting to 
impreſs on the young mind of the learner, their 
comparatively low importance among the great and 
genuine objects of education, they fix the thoughts 
of their children principally upon them; and thus 
excite and ſtrengthen thoſe paſſions, which it ought 
to have been their daily care to ſubdue and eradi- 
cate. 3 

A parent ought conſtantly to aim at gaining the 
affectionate confidence of his children, and lead 
them to regard him not as a father merely, but 
likewiſe as a friend. He muſt avail himſelf, that 
he may govern them properly, of the joint princi- 
ples of love and fear; both of which, though the 
influence of the former is ever more deſirable than 
that of the latter, appear from reaſon and revelation 
to be neceſſary for the due controul of imperfect 


beings. But if his conduct be ſteady, temperate, 


and judicious, their fondneſs for him (7) will never 
be impaired even by a ſtrict exerciſe of needful au- 


thority. Paſſionate or moroſe behaviour on his 
part, or groundleſs rigour and reſtraint, will un- 


i) The aſſeition of the poet, | 
Neon bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur 
M.jeſtas & amor | Hon 


though generally true with regard to private friendſbips. is not ap- 
plicable to thoſe caſes, in which the ſentiments of reſpect and of 


doubtedly 


affe tion are equally implanted by nature. 
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doubtedly impair it; and among many other bad 
effects will have that of rendering his children leſs 
folicitous for his favour, and-leſs anxious to ſecure 
it by perſevering good conduct. And therefore St. 
Paul (a), when he directs fathers © not to pro- 
yoke their children to anger*” by auſterity and harſh- 
neſs, adds the reaſon, ** leſt they be diſcouraged.” 
A parent ſhould never omit proper opportunities of 
explaining to his children, as far as their age renders 
them capable of underſtanding him, the grounds of 
his commands and prohibitions : a practice, which 
will at once preſerve their love and reſpe&, by pre- 
venting him from being deemed arbitrary and ca- 
pricious; and at the ſame time, by fixing their at- 
tention and impreſſing their memory, will contri- 
bute to their acting right in ſimilar caſes. So like- 
wiſe let him on ſuitable occaſions point out to them 
the reaſons why they are inſtructed in particular 
branches of ſtudy, whether ſolid or ornamental; 
and why they are not employed on others, in which 
ſome of their companions may be engaged: yet 
without forgetting to call to their recollection, that 
age and experience are neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
eltimating the whole force and diſcovering the va- 
rious bearings of theſe reaſons; and concur with 
other circumſtances to make it right that he ſhould . 
himſelf decide. When obliged to uſe reproof, let 
him do it, not only without paſſion, but ſo that the 
cauſe and motive may be evident to the party re- 
gn And let him not give his children grounds 
or conciuding from ſymptoms of partiality in his 
proceedings, that he regards one with a leſs tender 
eye than another. Let him ſtrenuouſly endeavour 
to exterminate from their minds every degree of 
art; a quality of all 1 the moſt pernicious, 
and frequently the laſt to be diſcovered by the pa- 


Y coloſf. in. 21. 


rent, 
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rent, however obvious to others. Let him bring 
them to an uniform practice, built on principle, of 
owning their faults frankly, and without delay. 
Let him watch over their progreſs in learning, and 
direct their attention at fit ſeaſons to modern hiſ- 
tory, geography, and other uſeful ſtudies, not at 


all, or but imperfectly, comprized within the circle 


commonly trodden at ſchools and colleges. Let him 
not neglect to aſſimilate their habits and views to the 
places which it is probable that they will ſeyerally 
fill in the ſcale of ſociety; and teach the younger 
to look forward without repining to the cuſtoma 
ſuperiority of the eldeſt, and the eldeſt to regard it 
without arrogance and exultation, by inculcating on 
them all, that diſtinctions of rank and employment 
viſibly tend to the common good ; that each has its 
peculiar advantages and dangers ; and that in each 
the favour of God may be ſecured, and ſervice ren- 
dered to mankind. Let him train them up to a 
reaſoning and inveſtigating ſpirit; and to a habit of 
examining the various works of the creation, and 
of thence raiſing their thoughts to the great Cre- 
ator. Above all things, let him “ bring them up,“ 
as the Apoſtle enjoius, (x) © in the nurture and 
« admonition of the Lord ;*” let him impreſs on 
their hearts, and cheriſh from their childhood, a 
warm and active ſenſe of religion, and an invariable 
reference to God and their duty in every part of 
their conduct, And in proportion as their under- 
ſtandings open, let him eſtabliſh them in a thorough 
knowledge of the internal, and alſo of the external 
and hiſtorical evidences of the truth of chriſtianity. 
There is cauſe deeply to lament, that ſo little care is 
beſtowed on this point, in many ſeminaries of edu- 
cation, public as well as private. We cannot won- 
der that they ſhould be ſtaggered by the ſpecious 


(x) Epheſ. vi. 4. 


cavils 
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cavils of ſceptics. and unbelievers, who know their 
religion only as it were by rote; and have nothing 
to allege in its behalf, but that their parents and 
teachers profeſſed it, and bade them do the ſame. 
He alone can have juſt grounds for truſting that he 
mall be preſerved from the deluſions of doubt and 
infidelity, who is qualified, by a diligent and ſober 
inveſtigation of the ſubje&, ** to give to every one 
a reaſon of the hope that is in him (y).“ 

It is a matter of difficulty to obſerve a proper me- 
. with reſpect to the time and manner of intro; 
ducing young perſons ef both ſexes into general 
fociety. The error predominant in the preſent age 
is that of corrupting boys and girls, by initiating 
them in the habits of men and women. Another 
error, far leſs common, but equally ruinous when 
it takes place, is that of keeping them confined 
almoſt within the limits of a nurſery, until they are 
fuddenly turned looſe upon the world, dazzled with 
its novelties, , and unacquainted with its dangers. 

Liberty is too hazardous a gift to be imparted at 
once. And the full force of temptations will uſu- 
ally be beſt withſtood by thoſe, who have'been in- 
ured to them by degrees, and ſtrengthened by over- 
coming their lighter attacks. 

Conſiderations of the fame nature with thoſe, 
which determined the parent with reſpect to the 
| earlier and middle parts of his ſon's education, 
ought to be deciſive with regard to the concluding 
part of it. If the young man is deſtined to an uni- 
verſity, let him not be placed there at too early an 
age. And let that univerſity and that college be 
ſelected, where he will find the greateit inducements 
to diligence, the ableſt inſtructors in uſeful learning, 
and the moſt careful ſuperintendants of his morals : 
not that which is recommended merely by having 


| (y) 1 Peter iii, 15. 
been 
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been formerly preferred by his 8 by the 
groundleſs faſhion of the day, or by affording op- 
portunities of making ſplendid and lucrative con- 
nections. Let his rank and annual expenditure be 
fixed about the middle point of the ſcale eſtabliſned 
by cuſtom for perſons, whoſe: future proſpe&s are 
ſimilar to his own. 


The eldeſt ſon of a private gentleman ſeldom pur- | 


ſues any profeſſion. And as it rarely happens that 


he ſettles in matrimonial life (and it is ſcarcely ever 


for his happineſs that he ſhould), immediately upon 
the termination of his academical ſtudies, a few of 
the following years are not unfrequently dedicated 
to foreign travel. The advantages which may be 
derived from travel, and its peculiar utility to thoſe 
who-are intended for political lite, cannot be denied, 
But that the period in queſtion is generally likely to 
realize the expected benefits, is a poſition not eaſy 
to. be'eſtabliſhed, Were we on the contrary to con- 
clude-that to expoſe a raw youth to the diſſipation 
and: vices of foreign capitals, under no other gui- 
dance and controul than that of a private tutor, 
would probably contribute more to the deſtruction 


of his moral and religious principles, than to the 


improvement of his underſtanding and the enlarge- 


ment of his knowledge, the concluſion would not be 


repugnant to ſober reaſoning (z), and would be 
abundantly confirmed by daily experience. Neither 
is it commonly deſirable that a young man, little 
more than of age, ſhould embrace an opportunity 


of going into parliament; eſpecially if another is 


likely to preſent itſelf in the courſe of a few years. 
The artful flatteries and careſſes of party, employed 
(as in ſuch caſes they conſtantly are) both in public 
and in private to dazzle and entrap the unſuſpecting 


| (20 See this ſubje diſcuſſed in a very able manner by Biſhop 
as, in a Lg between Mr. Locke and Lord Shafteſbury. 
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mind, will be too likely to prove ſucceſsful ; and to 
fix him for life an intereſted and ambitious ſupporter 
or oppoſer of a miniſter. _ Ew 

. The ſtrictneſs of parental power terminates, when, 
zecording to the regular order of nature, its exiſt- 
ence is no longer neceſſary for the welfare of the 
child. Yet a mild and mitigated authority will ſtill 
remain to the one party; and will be acknowledged 


by the other, according to the dictates both of reaſon 
and religion, from affection and a ſtrong ſenſe of ob- 


hgations received. The child arrived at mature age, 
is bound to ſhew through life the greateſt love and 
tenderneſs to his parent, the ntmoſt attention to his 


wants and infirmities (aa), and every degree of 
'Feaſonable eompliance with his deliberate wiſhes. 


And in return, it is the ny of the parent to give 
| his child ſubſtantial proofs o 


reciprocal affection, by 
continuing to him the aid of his experience and coun- 
ſel by uniform liberality of conduct towards. him, 


and by a cheerful acquieſeence in all his blameleſs 
deſires. By applying theſe general principles to the 


caſe of an elder fon, the father is taught particularly 
to guard him from thoſe idle and vicious habits into 
which he may eaſily be betrayed by having no im- 


mediate employment; and to encourage him to per- 
+ fevere in habits of ſtudy, to cultivate branches of ſci- 


ence, and to render himſelf uſeful to others by ſome 
active occupation, that the exemption from profel- 
fional engagements may not ultimately prove to have 
been a heavy misfortune to him. He is taught to be- 


have to him univerſally with open and friendly con- 


fidence; to ſhun even the moſt diſtant appearance of 


Laa) *4 My ſon, help thy father in his age, and grieve him not as 


« Jong as he liveth. And if his underſtanding fail, have patience 
« with bim; and deſpiſe him not, when thou art in thy full ſtrength.“ 
Ecclus. iii. 1, 13. Hearken unto thy father; and deſpiſe not 


% thy mother when ſhe is old.” Prov. xXit. 22. Let them 


6 (children) learn to requite their parents 1 Tim. v. 4. 


| jealouſy 
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jealouſy and a wiſh to keep him dependant and in 
the back-ground ; to be unreſerved in acquaintin 
him with the ſituation of his own private affairs; an 
liberal, according to his eftate and the number and 
circumſtances of his family, in the ſum aſſigned for 
his ſon's expences while ſingle, and in the income 
transferred to him bn his marriage. Above all things; 
let him not put filial affection to the ſevereſt of all 
trials, by oppoſing from ſelfiſh motives his ſon's ma- 
trimonial choice. And finally, let him ſtudiouſſy 
cheriſh in the elder brother an affectionate and as it 
were parental regard for his other ſons and daugh- 
ters ; that in the event of his own death, they may 
not be at a loſs for a protector. h | 
Younger ſons commonly proceed from the univer- 
fity to the ſtudy of the profeſſion which they are to 
follow-: though in ſome inſtances they are under the 
neceſſity of entering upon it at an earlier period of 
life, and without having had the benefit of academical 
inſtruction. In the latter caſe the choice of the pro- 
feſſion will reſt almoſt excluſively with the parent. 
In the former, greater attention is juſtly due to the 
opinion and vithes of the young man; and the fa- 
ther's office is rather to rectify both, by obviating 
prejudices and removing miſapprehenſions, and by 
perſpicuouſly explaining the ſeveral advantages and 
diſadvantages of different lines of life, than peremp- 
torily to preſcribe a particular occupation. In both 
caſes, let him be influenced by a proper regard to the 
temper, habits and genius of the youth ; and look to 
the probable ſecurity of virtuous principles far more 
than to the proſpect of eminence and wealth. And 
let him not be averſe to having his fon fixed in a li- 
beral line of trade or manufactures, if circumſtances 
render the 'ftep adviſable, and no other objections 
exiſt than thoſe ſuggeſted by pride. 85 
The remarks which have been already made on 
the affectionate tenderneſs, confidence, and liberality, 
. | Mm2 13 
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due from a parent to his eldeſt ſon, may eaſily be ap- 
plied to the caſe of his other adult children, whether 
ſons or daughters, both while they remain ſingle, and 
when they ſettle in life. It is only neceſſary to add, 
that the inability of the daughters to provide for their 
own ſupport, which places them in almoſt entire de- 
pendence on their father, affords him no plea for 
conſtraining their choice in marfiage;; though from 
their being more open to impoſition than ſons, partly 
from their want of opportunities to ſcrutinize the pri- 
vate characters of men, and partly from the quick 
ſenſibility of the female mind, he may certainly be 
juſtified in requiring a longer pauſe and delay from 
them, when he deems the propoſed connection un- 
favourable on the whole to their welfare, than he 
could reaſonably expect from his children of the 
other ſex. If a daughter, when fully arrived at 
years of diſcretion, ſhould ultimately give her hand 
to a perſon diſapproved by her father; may he not 
leſſen, it will be ſaid, the fortune which he had in- 
tended to bequeath to her? In one caſe undoubt- 
edly he is not only at liberty, but bound to do ſo; 
namely, when he believes in his conſcience that 
through the vicious character of her huſband, or 
other cauſes,” the diminution will be for her happi- 
neſs. But he will not be juſtifiable in leſſening it by 
way of infliting a puniſhment for what he terms her 
diſobedience. lt would be equally right in parallel 


©  -circumftances to make a ſimilar reduction in the caſe 


, - circumſtance inſtead of a marriage. 


of a ſom. But in each caſe the ground of the altera- 
tion ought to be the general principle of aſſigning to 
- - the child, as nearly as may be practicable, the pre- 
-cife portion molt likely to advance its real welfare. 
And this principle would equally authoriſe and re- 
-quire the amount of the deſtined fortune to be altered, 
Were the change of opinion produced by any other new 
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'The many cogent reaſons which bind every perſon 
who has property at his diſpoſal not to defer ſettling 
his affairs by will, until ſickneſs or age overtakes 
him, preſs with more than common force upon a pa- 
rent. The nearneſs of the relations who are to ſuc- 
ceed him, and the peculiar obligation which that cir- 
cumſtance lays upon him of providing, by every 
meaſure in his power, for their future happineſs and 
concord, render him inexcuſable if he ſubjeQs himſelf 
to the riſk of dying inteſtate; or of bequeathing his 
effects in a haſty, injudicious, and perhaps invalid 
manner on his death-bed. The objects which he 
ſhould aim at as a teſtator, are to make a right di- 
ſtribution. of his property, and to ſecure the peace-' 
able, ſpeedy, and effectual accompliſhment of his in- 
tentions. He ſhould therefore be explicit with re- 
ſpect to the nature and ſituation of his property, ac- 
curate in obſerving neceſſary forms, and perſpicuous : 
in ſtating his meaning. A failure in any of theſe 
points may prove the foundation of long and ruinous 
lawſuits, *and of what are more to be lamented, heart- 
burnings, diflenſions, and animoſities among the i 
ſurviving branches of his family. He ſhould in the By 
firſt place, proyide for the payment of all his juſt by 
debts, to whateyer perſon, and on whatever ſpecies 14 
of contract, they may be owing; and then proceed bi 
to apportion the remainder. of his ſubſtance among J 
his children, and others whom it may be his. duty 
Not to. overlook, according to the joint claims of 
relationſhip, merit, and need, and the reaſonable 
expectations excited by cuſtom, education, and 
countenance received. While he ſhews a prudent 
regard to what may be almoſt termed, where a 
large landed property is under conſideration, the 
eſtabliſhed right of primogeniture ; let not pride lead 
him to confine his younger children to a ſcanty pit- 
tance, for the purpoſe of heaping an enormous ſhare 
on the eldeſt. And where their portions are _ 
= Oy. 8 hs arily 
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_ farily ſmall, let him aſſign leſs to the ſons than to the 
daughters; who being incapable of improving their 
fortunes by profeſſional employments, will be more 
expoſed to the preſſure of narrow circumſtances,” and 
the temptation of marrying from intereſted views, 
If he is unfortunate enough to have a worthleſs 
child unfit to be truſted with any other bequeſt than 
an annuity, let ſome proviſion be made for his future 
wife and family. A father ought not to impoſe on 
his children unuſual reſtrictions as to the time or 
manner of receiving their inheritance, except on very 
' Tubſtantial grounds; as the parties ellen will 
probably be impelled by their own feelings, and ſtill 
more by the ſuggeſtions of others, to deem themſelves 
aggrieved. Let him confider well the advantages 
and diſadvantages of entails, both in a public and in 
a private view, before he adopts a practicę ſometimes 
indeed founded on ſufficietit motives, but often reſult- 
ing from principles of avarice and pride; and at any 
rate let him not tie up his eſtate with ſweeping limi- 
tations, Without leaving the tenant for life power to 
grant proper leafes, and to make ample proviſion for 
A wife and younger children. Let him chooſe able, 
ative, and conſcientious perfons for the offices of 
executors, guardians, and truſtees ; and in the dif. 
cretionary power which he gives them in various 
particulars, (as with reſpect to the education of his 
children, the rate of intereſt to be allowed on their 
fortunes, the advancement of a part or of the whole 
of the principal for ſettling ſons in profeſſions, and 
daughters in marriage during their minority); let 
him be guided, among other circumftances, by their 
probable chance of life, and the character of thoſe 
Who would be likely to ſucceed them (bb). Moſt of 


(bb) Many of the preceding obſervations reſpecting the duties of 
fathers are in a certain degree applicable, and are meant to be ap- 
plied, to mothers. And many of thoſe about to be ſubjoined are in- 


tended as addreſſed io the miſtreſs, as well as to the maſter, of a 
family. £7 | 
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che obfervations which have been made in the pre- 


ceding pages on the various duties of parents are 
alſo applicable, and are meant to be applied, to the 
caſe of thoſe perſons who, not having children, con- 
ſider, or ought to conſider, their nephews and nieces, 
or other young relations, with a parental eye. 

2. The laſt claſs of domeſtic duties of which it 
was propoſed to ſpeak, comprehends thoſe attached 
to the ſituation of the maſter of a family. 

The general kindneſs and attention due from the 
maſter of a family to his near relations, who are 
members of it, has already been implied in the ob- 
ſervations reſpecting the proper behaviour of the huſ- 
band to his wife, and of the parent to his children. 
Proportional regard ought to be ſhewn to more diſ- 
tant relations, and to intimate friends who live under 
his roof. Among the amiable qualities which con- 
tribute to the happineſs of domeſtic life, cheerful 
good-humour and mildneſs of manners ſtand pre- 
eminent. Their influence is felt daily and hourly. 
And their value is beſt diſcerned by marking the 


and conſtraint that pervade every part of a 


ily, the head of which Is moroſe, peeviſh, or 
| overbearing. 

But relations and intimate friends are not the only 
branches of the family, to whom duties are owing 
from the maſter of it. His ſervants have many 
claims upon him. Placed as they are in temporary 
ſubordination to him, they yet ſtand on a level with 
himſelf in the great family of the univerſe, and ba- 
fore the eye of its impartial ſovereign. It is this 
conſideration which the Chriſtian Scriptures, after 
ſtrongly inculcating (cc) on ſervants the duties of 
conſcientious fidelity, reſpect and obedience, preſent 
to the view ef the maſter, in order to enſure juſt 
and humane behaviour on his part (dd), “ Maſters, 


(cc. Epheſ. vi. 58. Coloſ. ii 22. 25. (4d) Ccloſſ. ir. . 
3 N give 
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* give unto your ſervants that which is juſt and 
* equal, knowing that ye alſo, have a maſter in 
% heaven. And (ee) ye maſters, do the ſame 
things unto them, {your ' ſervants] forbearing 
„ threatening, knowing that your maſter alſo is in 
„heaven; neither is there reſpect of perſons before 

© him.” The number of ſervants kept in a family 
ought to be ſcrupulouſly adapted to its wants; 
and ſhould neither be curtailed by penuriouſneſs, ſo 

as to burthen the domeſtics with immoderate work, 
nor enlarged to gratify a love of parade; and at the 
riſk of rendering them idle and diſſolute. The 
wages which a maſter gives, ſhould not either greatly 
exceed or fall ſhort of the rates which cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed: ':If he errs much on one ſide, he loads 
himſelf with a needleſs expence, and contributes to 
make his own ſervants extravagant and vicioùs, and 
:thoſe of all his ſervants diffatisfied. If he miſtakes 
on the other, he does not pay an equitable. compen-' 
ſation for the ſervice which he receives; he excites a 
continually rankling: diſcontent in the minds of, his 
domeſtics; is harraſſed with changes in his family; 
and renders perſons of merit and character afraid of 
engaging in it. What wages are agreed upon, ſhould 
never be withheld through careleſſneſs long after 
they have become due. Every degree of drunken- 
neſs, profane language, and diſorderly conduct, 
ſhould be ſteadily reprefled in the firſt inſtance ; and 
no examples of profligacy be permitted to remain 
-and ſpread their contagion in the houſe. Strict 
economy and accountableneſs ſhould be required 
from every ſervant, according to the nature of his 
place; and ſhould” be enforced by an uniform ad- 
herence to ſettled rules and ſyſtematic plans; not by 
the maſter's acting the part of a ſuſpicious ſpy over 
his kitchen, cellar, and ſtables, and thus incurring 


lee) Epheſ. vi. 9. and Titus ii. 9, 19. 


the 


di hatred and contempt of his domeſtics, and whet- 
ting their ingenuity to impoſe upon him the more. 
Let there be no undue familiarity, no partiality or 
favouritiſm, in the proceedings of the maſter. Let 
him be ready, to hear the complaints of any of his 
ſervants, without giving encouragement to petty 


quarrels and tale-bearings. Let him not ſuffer one 


individual to tyranniſe over another; nor, while he 


maintains the proper authority of the higher ſervants, 


permit the exiſtence of a domineering ariſtocracy 


below. ſtairs. . Let his conſtant behaviour be kind 


and mild; and temperate, though firm, when he is 
obliged to reprove. Abuſive and inſulting expreſſi- 
ons ſhould never be drawn forth by any faults, leaſt 
of all by faults inadvertently committed, or ſponta- 
neouſly contefled. Let him be indulgent in allowin 
his ſervants innocent recreations, and occaſional 
viſits at fit times to their kindred and friends. Let 
him be careful to afford them ample opportunities 
for attending public worſhip; and neither negle& 
to furniſh them at home with bibles, and ſuitable 
treatiſes of religious inſtruction, nor grudge the in- 
cidental expence of having the ignorant among them 
taught to read. Little preſents of books or of mo- 
ney for particular deſert, and premiums for lon 
ſervice, are not only rewards deſervedly beſtowed 
on the ex but rewards which have a very bene- 


facial effect on the other ſervants, by ſtimulating them 


to ſtrive to obtain ſimilar favours. This obſervation 
may be extended to ſmall loans lent to old and faith- 
ful ſervants, in order to aſſiſt them when they marry, 
or ſettle in buſineſs. To conclude this ſubject, every 
maſter of a family ought to pay the ſtricteſt regard 
to openneſs and truth, in giving the characters of 
perſons who have left his ſervice; neither ſpeaking 
too favourably of them through miſtaken lenity, nor 
too harſhly from pique and reſentment. And in no 
caſe ſhould he deliver to a ſervant, when he quits his 


| | place, 
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place, a written character; fince it may be ufed very 
improperly by him, or be transferred to ſome other 
perſon, and thus be perverted to various purpoſes of 
deceit.” En . 15 
The labourers who are employed in the gardens 
and grounds of a private gentleman, may juſtly be 
conſidered in ſome reſpects as his ſervants. As ſuch 
they ought to receive at his hand ſufficient wages, 
with prompt payment; and to find a reaſonable ſhare 
of his attention beſtowed on the relief of their diſ- 
treſſes, and the improvement of their morals. Let 
him not diſmiſs them from his ſervice, nor reduce 
their hire with unfeeling accuracy, when ſickneſs 
or old age renders their day's work leſs valuable; 
nor turn adrift his ſuperfluous hands on the approach 
of winter, when they are not likely to find another 
maſter. To employ, from motives of benevolence, 
"thoſe who cannot obtain work elſewhere, is one of 
the beſt kinds of charity. "> 
In fixing the general ſcale of his domeſtic pro- 
2 ceedings and expences, the firſt thing which the 
maſter of a family has to conſider, is the amount and 
 'm#ture of his property, with the claims already ex- 
-iſting upon it, and ſuch as are likely to ariſe. That 
a mode of living, which may be right for a private 
gentleman with an eſtate of eight or ten thouſand 
-pounds a year, would be unjuſtifiable in another wha 
has but half the income is a truth evident in itſelf, 
and generally recogniſed in practice. But the pride 
of rivalſhip, and that culpable ſpirit of imitation, 
which prevails in the world, ſeem not fo generally to 
permit the poſſeſſor of an annual income of one 
thouſand pounds to remember, that he has only half 
the income of his neighbour who receives two thou- 
' ſand; and but a third of the revenue of him who 
| receives three. Of two perſons poſſeſſed of equal 
| landed fortunes, if one has inherited an unincumber- 
ed eſtate, and the other has to pay the intereſt of an 
| o0verwhelm- 


o 
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overwhelming debt; or if one is at preſent child- 
leſs. or unmarried, or has the unlimited diſpoſal of 
his property, and the other is merely tenant for life, 
and has portions to provide for a numerous family; 
expences which would be blameleſs in the former, 
would be deeply criminal in the latter. Experi- 
ence has proved that charges of ail kinds, eſpecially 
if they are of ſome-magnitude, ſeldom fail to exceed 
the original computation; and that new demands, 
not foreſeen at firſt, continually occur. Hence it is 
the part of prudence in eyery maſter of a family, 
rigidly to adjuſt his expenditure to ſuch a ſtandard, 
as may not ouly provide for deficiencies in his eſti- 
mate, and alſo make an annual reduction of incum- 
brances to which his eſtate may be ſubject, and an 
annual addition, if it be neceſlary, to the fund deſ- 
ined for younger children; but may leave him an 
_ annual: ſurplus for unexpected contingences on the 
ſcore of neceſſity or of benevolence, as long journeys 
on account of health, heavy loſſes, burthenſome re- 
pairs, the wants of diſtreſſed relations, and the claims 


of public charities and public works. I mention 


uneupected contingences on the ſcore of benevolence; 
for if he has fully imbibed the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
he will regard the common demands of charity as ever 
forming an ample and a moſt pleaſing part of his 
common expences. But to guard againſt that love of 
hoarding which, partly from the encroaching influ- 
ence of avarice, and partly from pride and a ſenſe 
of the importance which riches give to the poſſeſſor, 
is too apt to inſinuate itſelf into the breaſts of thoſe 
who are in the habit of accumulating money; it 
ſeems very deſirable that every man who feels it his 
duty to make annual ſavings, ſhould fix a moderate 
ſum for that purpoſe, proportioned to the ſpecific 
- cauſes of his frugality, with a determination not to 
lay up more: and if at the end of the year, he finds 
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that he has paſſed his limit, privately to diſpoſe of the 
dverplus In proper ways in addition to his ordinary 
charities. 
Io preſerve the courſe-of 1 expences within 
the bounds /preſcribed, and for many collateral rea- 
ſons, it is incumbent on every private gentleman to 
keep regular and exact accounts of his receipts and 
payments, whether they paſs through the hands of 
himſelf or of his agents; and by comparing and ba- 
lancing thoſe of one year with thoſe of another, to 
de at all times maſter of the ſtate of his affairs, and 
led to diſcover neceſſary changes and reductions, and 
to make them before it be too late. Juſtice too re- 
quires him to be punQual and expeditious in ſatis- 
fying the fair demands of his tradeſmen, inſtead of 
contributing by his dilatorineſs to augment the ge- 
neral price of articles; which is fixed by hopkeep. 
ers much higher than would be the caſe, were it not 
to make up loſſes occaſioned by cuſtomers who pay 
| ſlowly or not at all. And juſtice and every moral 
principle concur in reprobating that pride and falſe 
ſhame, which ſometimes impels men to perſiſt in a 
mode of life far more expenſive than they can af- 


ford, in defiance of all the duties owing to their fa- 


mily and to their creditors, rather than ſubmit to 
leſſen the parade and retrench the extravagance of 
their houſehold. Nor ever let ſuch a mode of life 
be inſtituted or continued through the proſpect of 

the ſpeedy falling in of jointures, or through eager 
hopes of legacies from wealthy relatives, For theſe 
are expectations ſubject to the riſk of long delay, if 
not of final diſappointment; and they expoſe him 
who cheriſhes them to the horrid temptation of 
learning to wiſh for the death of the perſons whoſe 
life retard the accompliſhment. When conſiderable 
- retrenchments are to be made, it is not uncommon 
for the family to remove to ſome diſtant quarter. 
This practice is prudent and right, either when the 
new 
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new e of reſidence i is in 2 much cheaper fitua- 
e or when | the head 755 the Foals — 2 


1 #7 


manifeſt, and the. example more profitable, When | 
the change is made in the fight of thoſe who. had 7 

wle the conduct which rendered it neceſſary 5 

. and with that genuine ſtrength of mind which is 

neither aſhamed of confeſling an error, nor of openly 
amending it. 

Such is the natural and increaſing progreſs of 
luxury, and ſuch are its baneful effects on the 
public morals, that every individual in the upper 
claſſes of ſociety ſhould exert himſelf to check and 
repreſs it. Inſtead of endeavouring to ſurpaſs his 
neighbours in ſplendour and pageantry, in ſumptu- 
ous entertainments, late hours, and other extra- 
Vagances of vanity and faſhion ; the maſter of a fa- 
mily, bearing in mind, and univerſally applying the 
Chriſtian principles of temperance and moderation, 

| ſhould keep down all matters of this nature to the 
loweſt point which the manners of the times, and 
his own ſtation in life, will reaſonably. allow. With 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, -as far as they are not morally, I 
. wrong, or flagrantly prejudicial, it becomes him to 4 
com 15 that he may not needleſsly acquire the cha- 
racter of cynical moroſeneſs, of affectation, of ab- 
| ſurdity, or of covetouſnels ; j and thus, by loſing the 
eſteem and good opinion of others, diminiſh his {1 
power of doing good. But let him not comply with {1 
any riſing cuſtom, the prevalence of which he deems is 
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undeſirable, until it be thoroughly eſtabliſhed ; for {4 
eee he becomes himſelf one of thoſe who „ 
chargeable with introducing it. This remark may 1 


be extended to every advance in the ſcale of luxury ö 
"nd diſſipation, As ar 28 expence is to be taken | 
| into 
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into the] account, it ſhould not be forgotten that every 
new ſtep in luxury naturally leads to more. Thus 
if 'one ſuperb room be built, the others immediately 
ar out of character with it, and will probably 
receive ere long correſponding alterations. If a houſe 
be greatly enlarged, an additional number of ſervants 
| is required to keep it in order: and fo in many other 

| - _ inſtances. It does not follow henge, that things of 
F this nature are never to be done; but they are not 
to be done imprudently, and without conſidering 

the future charge which they may be likely to oeca· 

ſion, i in addition to the original coſt. < 
Let not the private gentleman, when laying | 

6ut the grounds or water near his houſe, or car- 

on other ornamental improvements, extend 

- his undertakin; s, or harbour a wiſh to extend 
them, beyorid the limits which ought to be pre- 
fetibed to expences of that nature. Within due 
: bounds all theſe improvements have their uſe ; both 
as furniſhing occupation to the labouring poor; and 
as contributing to another object of no ſmall im- 
portance in the preſent day, namely, to' render the 
owner attached to his home. But let him not be 
oftentatious and vain of them, even though they 
ſhould be planned with taſte, and though the taſte 
that planned them were his own. Nor let him = 

to himſelf the merit of charity for having empl 

many working hands in executing his deſign ; en 
in fact he employed them for his own gratification. 
There are circumſtances not unfrequently occur- 
ring in domeſtic management, which though poſſi- 
bly they may be deemed too minute to be ſpecified. 
afford ſcope for moral reprehenfion. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the practice of allowing large quantities 
of -wholeſome food to be deſtroyed, by being ſtewed 
down into ſtimulating ſauce. In ſome houſes as. 
- much proviſion is ſcandalouſly conſumed in this 
Manner, a8 woule have — for the ſypport 10 

| ſevera 


. 
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levexal, poor families. Sometimes too, piles of 
broken meats are thrown to be devoured by a num- 
ber of uſeleſs dogs, inſtead of being diſtributed to 
relieve; the wants ef the neceſſitous. Or large por- 
tions of vegetable crops are ſuffered to decay on the 
beds of the kitchen-garden ; while neighbouring 
cottagers, or labourers attached to the houſe, would 
have rejoiced to be permitted to receive them. Or 
dainties are made an object of ſolicitude; and are 
purchaſed at a premature ſeaſon, for an extravagant 


price: while the maſter indulges a faſtidious and 


epicurean taſte; and perhaps haraſſes his family, 
and betrays the contemptible turn of his own mind, 
by perpetual invectives againſt the cook. Formerly” 
it was ſuppoſed, that he, who did not conſtrain his 
guelts to intemperance, neglected the firſt duties of 
his poſt. In England this brutiſh cuſtom has hap- 
pily declined; and its declenſion affords one of the 
few examples in which faſhion is the ally of vir- 
tue (/). 

In filling up the general outline of domeſlic pro- 
ceedings, there are ſome points not yet noticed, 
which deſerve the ſerious regard of the maſter of a 
family. In this number may be included the ba- 
niſhment of ſcandal from the diſcourſe of the parlour 
fire-ſide; the reſtriction of idle habits and trifling 
amuſements within, the narroweſt bounds ; the ſub- 
ſtitution of inſtructive books in the place of cards 
and novels ;' and the regular practice of family 
prayers. Neither viſits nor journeys ſhould be per- 
mitted to encroach, except in peculiar caſes, on the 
reſt and proper employments of the ſabbath. Nor 
let the maſter of the houſe, while he is ſolicitous to 
[ws a rational direction and limit to the recreations 


(7 f ) Ii it be true chi gage partalcs of the nature a virtue, 
the cuſtom of ſtudiouſly bringing game and other delicacies to table 
in a tainted ſtare, a cuſtom ſuited only to the filthineſs of a tribe of 


of 


rage may well be deſerving of moral cenſure. 
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” of is iababirantsexhibie a different e 
donn, Let him not attend the ſavage ſpetacles - of 
_ eockpits/and; boxing matches; nor engage in the 
ruinous occupations and Anfamous ſociety of race- 


place ſome of the recreations of his 


Aim ſtu 


tend; let him avoid wih 
" of evil; and alt an of fournels, of ed 
and of-auſterith! * 2 
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eourfes and gaming- tables. Not” let him faiſe the 


diverſions of the field from the rank of amuſements, 
andi ſuffer them to become one of the buſineſſes of 
te. Let bim join the family cirg 


dle in the winter 
evening's peruſal of the ſelected portion of hiſtory, 
try, or other improving and elegant branch of 
iterature; and, ateaiding to the bent of his mind, 
private heurs in 
elaſſical, feientifie, and philoſophical purſuits- Let 
ay the Chriſtian — with the reverence 
and unremitving attention due to the rule of his life 


and the foundation of his hopes. And while he 


ſtrives to render knowledge, moderation, virtue, and 
religion, amiable and attractive, firſt in the eyes of 


his own family Sg), and in the next place 'of ey = 


to whom the ſilent influence of his example may ex- 
equal eare all appearance 


Let not the Private gelatin ſeek through pride 


| to cauſe himſelf to de eſteemed richer than he is; 


nor practiſe the oppoſite deceit to avoid applications 
for —— to provide an exeuſe for parſimony, eſ- . 
Feel, 1 ; Ter him not be led by che 


10) In ix bo families dane emen is given to diſhoneſty by the 


| purchaſe of game, Hb, veniſon, &c. when there is oh wan of of 
how having been unlawfully y.is 


rocured ; and in others, diſhone 
encouraged, and the Pablie alſo defrauded, by the practice of buy- . 
arty, known or ſuſpected to be ſmuggled. Similar blame reſts 

— every one bo does not enter the due number of his windows, 

carriages, ſervants, and horſes, to be taxed; or evades the pay- 


ment of ſtamp duties for articles which he purchaſes. | Deſignedly 


to pals light or counterfeit money, which has been received through 
careleſſneſs, is likewiſe an your ion on the prijon. to e it is 


| habits 
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babits and foclety of his neighbourhood. into gam- 
bling, intemperance, or profligacy. In his inter- 
courſe with other families, let him pay every poſ- 
ſible regard to character, and have no intimacy with 
the vicious. Let him not pay ſervile court to great 
men, nor become their tool; nor be elated by their 
noticey and rendered arrogant and fickle towards 


others. Let him be free from every emotion of diſ- 


content or envy, when any of his equals receive 
ſome acceſſion of rank; and not be led by jealouſy, 
or the ſilly importunities of his friends and relations, 


to hunt after ſimilar advancement. © Let him not 
harbour ſentiments of family pride; nor be weak 


: enough to look down on thoſe who have recently 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the county where he lives; 


nor on thoſe who have riſen in his vicinity. to ſudden 


wealth and importance. Let him not be puffed up 
with pride, or become contemptuous or diſtant in 


his behaviour towards his old acquaintance, if a 


conſiderable addition of fortune ſhould devolve to 
him; nor be ſeduced by his new riches into oſtenta- 
tion and prodigality. Let not differences of opinion 
about local concerns or public affairs, nor ſquabbles 
about game, implant in his breaſt a ſingle feeling of 
* animoſity. . Let him avoid diſputes and quarrels of 

every kind; and if unfortunate enough to be en- 
tangled in them, ſteadily abſtain from embarking, 
either as a principal or as a ſecond, 1 in the unchriſ. 


tian practice of duelling. In all tranſactions of buy- 
ing and ſelling, even in the purchaſe and ſale of 
bor ſes, let him ſcrupulouſly adhere to the principles 
of openneſs and fair dealing; and conduct himſelf 
not. according to the treatment which in ſimilar cir- - 


cumſtances he might be likely to receive, bur ac- 
_ cording to that which he ought to experience. Let 
him be kind, though prudent, in lending money 
and exacting payment. As a guardian or truſtee, 
let him act for the family of another with the fide- 
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: lity and zel which he would wiſh. to be exetted for 
his owns... Let him be ready to conciliate miſundef- 
ſtandings and to do good offices among his acquaint- 
ance, on proper occaßions, without being ſolicited; 
and: at other times, when he is deſired to interfere, 
and ſees a proſpect of being of uſe by interpoſing. 
But let him not pry into the affairs and tranſactions 
of others for the purpoſe of gratifying a vain curio- 
ſity; not make their conduct, and much leſs idle 
rumours; propagated concerning them, the ſubject 
of unguaraed.or cenſorious converſation. The ge- 
nexal directions given in the ſcriptures (Vb) to all 
men.** ta ſtudy to be quiet, and mind their own bu- 
ness, (a precept which intimates the broils and 
diſſanſions produced by a meddling ſpirit) is ex- 
tremely applicable to perſons who, being exempte& 
by. their ſituation: in life from profeſſional employ- 
ments, have the more leiſure, and the greater temp- 
tatipns,, to buſy themſelves with the concerns and 
Pee © their neighbours: 


(bb) 1 Theſſ. iv. 11. 
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CONSIDERATIONS SUBMITTED TO PERSONS WHO 
DOUBT OR DENY THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY, 

OR THE NECESSITY OF A STRICT. OBSERVANCE 
OF ALL ITS PRECEPTS, Wo 


* HEN I explained in the introductory chapter 
the plan of the 5 work, I ſtated that it was 
my purpoſe © to combine on every occaſion, as far 


c“ as the nature of the ſubje& __ admit, the con-" 
ates of religion.” 


“ cluſions of reaſon with the di 
I have accordingly endeavoured throughout the fore- 
going chapters to eſtabliſh moral duties on Chriſtian 
principles, and to enforce the performance of them 
by Chriſtian motives. This conduct has evidently 
proceeded on the ſuppoſition that ſuch principles 
would be deemed obligatory, and ſuch motives re- 
eogniſed as powerful, by the greater part of m 
readers. I cannot however be ignorant, and I thi 
it would be wrong to diſſemble my conviction, that 
if this book ſhould be fortunate enough to obtain 
the attention of thoſe claſſes of ſociety to which it 
is addreſſed, it will not unfrequently fall into the 
hands of perſons who deny or doubt the truth of 
the Chriſtian Revelation; or who allege that a ſtrict 
obſervance of its precepts is incompatible with their 
political and profeſſional duties, and is not required 
from them in the exiſting ſtate of the world. 

NES I. To 
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| - | 
I. To perſons of the firſt of tkeſe deſcriptions I 
would wiſh to ſubmit the following remarks. 
Diſbelief or diſtruſt of the truth of Chriſtianity 
| ariſes in different men from different cauſes. Some 
who have been much accuſtomed to foreign travel, 
and have beheld oppoſite religions firmly eſtabliſhed 
in different countries, on the contrary ſides of the 
ſame mountain, or the neighbouring banks of the 
ſame river ; and others who have learnt from the 
records of hiſtory that various ſyſtems of faith have 
ſucceſſively prevailed in the ſame country; that they 
. bave been changed again and again within very ſhort. 
periods; and that each in its day has been implicitly 
received, and has produced, or, if an occaſion had 
Offered, could have produced its martyrs ; ſuch per- 
ſons are ſometimes prone to form what they term 
the liberal concluſion, that all religions are alike. 
They aſſert that the Supreme Being has enabled 
mankind to diſcover, by the reaſoning faculty with 
which he has endowed them, thoſe plain precepts of 
morality, the obſervance of which is the only ſer- 
vice required by him; and that the :objeQ of all 
religions, however they may be encumbered with 
fanatical rites and doctrines, which, in every coun- 
try, the wiſe will inwardly regard with contempt, 
is to inculcate the obligation of thoſe precepts. Or 
they boldly pronounce that religion of every kind 
is ſuperſtition : in other words, that though certain 
modes of conduct ought to be followed, and others 
to be exploded, from principles of honour, and for 
the good. of ſociety; to deem men bound to act in 
any cale with a reference to a ſuppoſed will of the 
Deity, if a Deity exiſts, is one of the groſſeſt and 
moſt pernicious abſurdities. Others again who have 
addicted themſelves to philoſophical inveſtigations, 
have become decided unbelievers. Not that philo- 
ſophy is the enemy of religion. The former is the 
natural ally. of the latter. An enquiry into the wo» 
Ts | whic 
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which God has preſcribed to the human mind, to 
organiſed bodies, and to inanimate matter, leads at 
every ſtep to a new diſplay of his power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs. But men who purſue it without any 
aim or deſire to apply it to its moſt important uſe, 
that of heightening their reverence for the great 
Creator by a nearer acquaintance with his glorious 


attributes, eaſily become abſorbed in the contem- 


plation of ſecond cauſes; and though they may 
admit the exiſtence, learn to deny the ſuperintend- 
ing care of the Firſt, and his interference with the 
courſe of the material or the moral world. Others 


ſeek for refuge in unbelief on the ſame principle on 


which many of the Jews did in the days of Chriſt; 
who © loved darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
% their deeds were evil, and would not come to the 
light leſt their deeds ſhould be (a) reproved.” 
Reſolved to perſiſt in the vicious practices which 
Chriſtianity proſcribes, and ſolicitous that no ſtate 
of Being fraught with puniſhment for thoſe practices 
ſhould remain to come, they take pains to convince 
themſelves that the Goſpel is the production of fraud 
and deluſion ; they catch eagerly at every objection 
againſt it of every kind; and turn from whatever 
ſeems to make in its favour; in the language of 
ſcripture, they wink purpoſely with their eyes leſt 
they ſhould ſee, and ſhut their ears leſt they ſhould 


(a) It was the ſaying of an unbeliever of high rank, who died 
within a very few years, that if he could believe Chriſtianity, - he 
«© ſhould lead ſuch a life as would put all the Clergy to ſhame.” 


Of the author of this ſpeech, and of the ſarcaſm implied in it - 


againſt the Clergy, I mean to ſay nothing. But I would leave it 
to the determination of any candid perſon, however adverſe to the 
Chriſtian faith, whether, if he were to hear a ſimilar ſpeech applied 
ro any other religion, the inference which he ſhould draw would 
not naturally be this: that the ſpeaker's attachment to his favourite 
babits of life had ſo prepoſſeſſed him againſt the religion in queſtion, 
as to prevent him from liſtening to its evidence with impartiality 
and would probably be ſufficient, were the truth of the religion 
ever ſo ſtrongly ſupported, to hinder him from admitting it. 

| hear, 
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hear, and harden their hearts leſt they ſhould be- 
lieve. Others by degrees becoming altogether im- 
merſed in political, commercial, or profeſſional bu - 
ſineſs, or in a continued ſucceſſion of diſlipated 


amuſements, proceed from the omiſſion of the prac- 


tice of religious duties to the diſuſe and diſregard of 
religious conſiderations, and ultimately to the diſ- 


belief of revealed religion, if not of all religion. 


And laſtly, the love of paradox and ſingularity, diſ- 
dain of thinking with the vulgar, diſguſt at caſual 
inſtances of ſuperſtition, and difficulties as to parti- 
cular doctrines, dcenhonally contribute to lead men 


to unbelief (5). 


Beſides the confirmed abe em of Fane”) of theſe 
deſcriptions, there are many perſons who, from va- 
rious cauſes, advance only part of the way on the 
road to infidelity, and ſtop thort at different Rages 
of doubt and diſtruſt. 

Concerning unbelievers and doubters of every 


| claſs, one obſervation may almoſt. univerſally: be 


made with truth; that they are little acquainted with 
the nature of the Chriſtian religion, and ſtill leſs 
with the evidence by which its truth is ſupported. 
Now thoſe who queſtion or deny the truth of 
Chriſtianity will yet-readily admit, that / the Su- 
preme Being has actually made a revealed commu- 
nication of his will, and has unequivocally addreſſed 


it to all mankind; and #f there are facts connected 


with that revelation which are acknowledged even 
by its enemies, and which juſtly afford, indepen- 
dently of other evidence, a ſtrong preſumption of 
its reality; thoſe perſons muſt be highly guilty, 
who having ſufficient abilities and opportunities for 
enquiry, refuſe or negle& ro examine into the va- 
lidity of its pretenſions; and to examine with — 

Ne 87 
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neſs, and with the attention which the 1 importance of 
the ſubjeRt demands. 

1s it then a thing highly improbable in. itfelf- chat 
the Creator of the world ſhould have given a reve- 
lation to mankind, and at the period when Chiiſti- 
anity firſt appeared | ? Tf the preſent ſtate of exiſtence 
is but a very ſmall part of the whole duration of a 
human being ; if this ſtage is defigned for the pur- 
poſe of trial and probation, and is thus to fix the 
fate of each mdividual for ever; if men were in fact 
ignorant of the certainty of theſe momentous truths, 
and unable to aſcertain it by unaſſiſted 3 if, 
for want of a knowledge of that certaingy, th ey were 
become a prey to crimes and detufions, indifging 
themſelves in every ſpecies of wickedneſs, and wor- 


ſhipping ſtocks and ſtones, and perſonified vices, - 


with abſurd. and abominable rites ; can it be impro- 
bable that he who had manifeſted his 'goodnels in 
creating them, ſhould add another proof of the fame 
diſpoſition by imparting to them the further light 
neceſſary to correct their erde . and to Jude 
them ſteadily in the way to happinels ? 

They who are led by theſe or other conſiderations 
to regard a revelation as a thing not improbable in 
itſelf, ought from that circumſtance to feel, and na- 
turally will feel, a greater readineſs to enquire into 


the evidence of any profeſſed revelation which bears 


outward marks of reality. They who in conſequence 
of entertaining high notions of the ſufticiency of hu- 
man reaſon, or of doubting (and it is impoffible that 
they can do more than doubt) rhe reality of a future 
ſtate, or its connection with human conduct on earth, 

deem the exiſtence of a revelation highly improbable, 
cannot affirm that it is impoſſible; and onght conſe- 
quently in a ſimilar caſe to inſtitute a fimilar enqui- 
ry. For an antecedent perſuaſion of the improbabi- 
lity of the Deity's acting in any particular manner is 
no more a reaſon for refuſing to examine whether he 


has 
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has not aQted thus, if exiſting. facts afford ſtrong 
preſumptive evidence that he has; than it would be 
for refuſing to believe that he has, if concluſive evi- 
dence were produced. | { 

The 1 then which remains to be anſwered 
is this. Are there any leading, circumſtances attend- 
ing Chriſtianity, circumſtances generally admitted 
and reſting; on independent proofs, which ſeems 
ſcarcely capable of being accounted for on any ſup- 
poſition but on that of its truth; and conſequently 
furniſh ſo ſtrong a preſumption of its being a divine 

revelation, as to render thoſe who doubt or deny it 
not merely imprudent but criminal, if they do not 
ſeriouſſy enquire into its evidence? 

The following ſtatement, 1 apprehend, will ; __ 
fy the anſwering of that queſtion decidedly i in the af. 
firmative. | 

The Chriſtian religion, whether true or falſe, had 
its origin in a country and nation held in proverbial | 
contempt in almoſt every part of the known world. 
The author of the religion was not only a Jew, but 
of the loweſt rank among the Jews. He is univer- 
fally allowed to have been uninſtructed in literature 
and philoſophy. He employed, in propagating his 
doctrine, aſſiſtants who were alſo Jews, and of a 

ſtation as obſcure, and of minds as little cultivated 
by learning, as his own. The religion which the) 
preached was of ſuch a nature as to be generally 
and unavoidably moſt obnoxious. It was avowedly 
intended to ſuperſede and annihilate every other re- 
ligion. It attacked not only the doctrines and ordi- 
nances of the Jews, which they regarded as having 
been appointed by God himſelf; but thoſe invete- 
rate prepoſſeſſions which were rooted no lefs firmly 
in their hearts: pronouncing the abolition of the 
peculiar privileges of the Jewiſh race, and the free 
h admiſhop of the abhorred Samaritans and Gentiles 


0 
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to all the benefits of the new diſpenſation. It not 
only exaſperated the Romans by branding as impious 


and deteſtable thoſe rites and inſtitutions, which they 


had received with implicit reverence from their re- 
mote anceſtors; and deriding as vain fictions every 
object of their adoration, even all the tutelary dei- 
ties of their empire: but it alſo touched their jealouſy 
in the tendereſt point, by ſuggeſting a proſpect of 
the revolt of Judea, and holding forth to their ima- 
ginations a competitor of Cæſar, and the portentous 
appearance of the long- expected ſovereign (b), whom 
fate had deſtined to ariſe in the eaſt. The founder 
of Chriſtianity had neither the favourable circum- 
ſtances to turn to his advantage, of which other 
teachers of new religions have availed themſelves; 
nor did he reſort to thoſe methods of proceeding to 
which they have owed their ſucceſs. He did not, 
like Mahomet, make his attempt in a place where 
there was no eſtabliſhed religion. He did not, like 
Mahomet, pay court to a particular ſet of men, or a 
particular ſet; nor, like him, artfully conciliate 
perſons of all the different religious perſuaſions in the 


(b) Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis 
ut eo tempore Judz4 profecti rerum potirentur. Sueton. lib, viii. 
c. 4. Pluribus perſuatio inerat, antiquis facerdotum literis conti- 
neri, eo ipſo tempore fore ut valeſceret oriens, Judzique profeQi 
rerum potirentur. "Tacit. Hiſt. lib. v. 13. vol. itt p. 8.6.  Delph. 
ed. Par. 1656. „ 

In the conduct of Pilate, as recorded in the New Teſtament, the 
operation of the jealouſy in queſtion is manifeſt. And Jeſus ſtood 
before the governor; and the governor aſked him, Art thou the 
„„King of the Jews?“ Marth. xxvit. 11. See alſo Mark xv. 2. 
Luke xxiti.. 2, 3. John xvii. 33. 37. And from thenceforth 


* Pilate ſought to reieale him. But the Jews cried out, ſaying, If 


e thou let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's friend; whoſoever 
* maketh himſelf a king ſpeaketh againſt Czlar. When Pilate 
© therefore heard that ſaying, he brought Jeſus forth, and ſat down 
„ia the judgment-ſcat, &c.”— John XxX. 12. 10. The ſuper- 
ſcription atixed on the croſs by Pilate's direction ſpoke the ſame 
language. | | 


A 


country, 
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country, by adopting and i incorporating into his own 
Gpltem | ſome of the principal of their reſpective tenets ; 
nar, like him, direct the propagation of his do&rine 
by the ſword ; nor, like him, permit licentious in- 
dulgences, and promiſe licentious rewards to his fol- 
lowers. He did not confine his inſtructions to foli- 
tudes and obſcure hamlets; 3 but delivered them in 
the moſt public manner, in populous cities, in tbe 
moſt frequented parts of Jeruſalem itſelf, He did 
not reſt his pretenſions on any ſpecies of evidence of 
a fecret nature, or in any reſpect not generally cog- 
nizable by . his cotemporaries ; but appealed to pro, 
feffed miracles performed in the fight of multitudes, 
and of ſuch a kind that every man could judge as to 
their reality. He was not permitted by the cantempt 
or the ſupineneſs of his enemies to proceed unmoleſted 
in making proſelytes; but was actively oppoſed from 
the beginning by the prieſts and chief men of the na- 
tional religion; was repeatedly in danger of loſing his 
lite; and after a ſhort miniſtry of about three years du- 
ration at the utmoſt, was delivered to the civil power, 
and crucified as a malefactor. Vet notwithſtandin 
this event the progreſs of the religion 1 
The diſciples of Chriſt, though they could have no 
reaſon to expect better treatment than their maſter 
had received; though they expected, as they had 
been taught by him and profeſſed to expect, nothing 
in the preſent life but troubles and perſecutions, 
perſevered in preaching the ſame religion as he had 
taught, with this additional and extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance, that their maſter, on the third day after 
his crucifixion, had ariſen from the dead; and 
encountered the ſevereſt puniſnments, and death 
itſelf, rather than ceaſe from publiſhing and atteſting 
doctrines and facts which, if falſe, they could not 
but know to be ſo; and from the preaching of 
which, if true, they could look for no preſent ad- 
vantage. And from theſe humble beginnings, and 


by 
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by theſe unpromiſing methods, did Chriſtianity 


make its way ſo ſucceſsfully that within three cen- 
turies from the firſt preaching of Chriſt, it pene- 
trated to the remotelt extremities of the Roman em- 
pire, and eſtabliſhed itſelf on the ruins of every 
other religion which it found exiſting. 

When all theſe circumſtances are conſidered, and 
they are ſuch as unbelieyers in general are ready to 
admit, it ſeems nearly impoſſible not to come to the 
following concluſion: that a religion of ſuch an ori- 
gin, and avowedly aiming at ſuch objects; a reli- 
gion thus deſtitute of alk 
and ſupport, thus provoking and experiencing every 
kind of worldly oppoſition, could ſcarcely ever have 
obtained belief and acceptation, if its pretenſions 
had not been founded on irreſiſtible truth; and con- 
ſequently, that its eſtabliſhment under all theſe cir- 
cumſtances affords ſo very ſtrong a prefumption that 
it is true, as neceſſarily to render every competent 
judge to whom they are known, and who doubts-or 
diſbeheves Chriſtianity, criminal in the fight of 
God, it he does not carefully examine into the ſpe- 
cific evidence by which that religion is ſupported. . 

This is the concluſion to which it has been my 
object to lead by fair reaſoning the candid reader, 
who diſtruſts or denies the truth of the Chriſtian 
revelation. If this concluſion appears to him well 
eſtabliſhed, he will naturally ſeek for a detailed ac- 
count of the evidence of the Chriſtian religion in 
treatiſes (c) written profeſſedly on the ſubject; and 
will make himſelf acquainted with the many ſtriking 
internal proofs which it bears of its own authenti- 
city, by a diligent and attentive ſtudy of the Scrip- 


(c) Mr. Paley's View of the Evidences of Chriſtianity, and Dr. 
Benttie's Treatiſe on the ſame ſubject, and Mr. Paley's Horæ Pau- 
line, are particularly deſerving of a deliberate peruſal. There are 
alſo various other publications on the Truth of the Chtiſtian Re- 
ligion well worthy of notice. 


worldly means of credit 
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tures. And let him conduct the whole of his in- 
veſtigations with that impartial ſpirit which is always 
eſſential to the diſcovery of truth, whatever be the 
ſubject under diſcuſſion; guarding againſt the in- 
fluence of former prepoſleſſions, and former practi- 
ces, with a degree of caution and ſolicitude propor- 
tioned to the ſupreme importance of the enquiry 
in which he is engaged. Let him be prepared to 
„do the will of God;” and he will not fail © to 
know (4) concerning the doctrine, whether it be 
1 of God.“ | 

H. I wonld in the next place offer a few obſerva- 
tions to the conſideration of thoſe believers in 
Chriſtianity, who contend that an exact obſervance 
of all its precepts is more than is now required of 
them. 
This plea for deliberate deviations from the ſtrict- 
neſs of obedience, a plea which we more frequent] 
hear obſcurely intimated than explicitly ſtated, ap- 
pears, when unfolded, to reſolve itſelf into the 
following aſſertions : that if the generality of men 
would act in ſcrupulous conformity to the precepts 
of Chriſtianity, no individual could be vindicated 
were he to conduct himſelf otherwiſe ; but that every 
man muſt take the world as it is, and conſider what 
is practicable (e) in the exiſting ſtate of things: 
that if government, for example, cannot be carried 
on without a certain degree of deceit and corrup- 
tion, the politician is excuſable who pradtiſes it; 

that if men in trade cannot maintain their ſtation 
without uſing the ſame objectionable arts which are 


(4 Joln. vii. 16, 17. 


() As the plea under conſideration is ele grounded i in part 
on the ſyſtem of General Expediency” ; a ſyſtem brought for- 
ward by Mr. Hume, and ſince adopted by a truly reſpectable chriſ- 
tian moraliſt; the reader is referred for a full diſcuſſion of that 
doctrine to © The Principles of Moral 3 inveſtigated, & cc. 
2d = | 850, ” by the Author, 


adopted 
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adopted by their competitors, the neceſſity of the 
caſe is a ſufficient apology ; that ſimilar reaſoning is 
applicable to every other profeſſion ; that extravagant 
and needleſs latitude would certainly be unjuſtifia- 
ble ; but that it is abſurd to require points of mo- 
rality to be puſhed to extremes, and to refuſe to 
make neceſſary allowances for compliance with eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms. 

Before we examine what countenance the plea in 
queſtion meets with in the Scriptures, it may be 
uſeful to enquire whether it approves itſelf to ſober 
reaſon, 

Nov, ſince they who allege this plea profeſſedly 
make the 2 in which it is cuſtomary for men 
to deviate from the rules preſcribed in the Goſ 

the ſtandard meaſure of the degree of latitude in 
deviating from them which each individual is at 
liberty to uſe; they muſt unavoidably admit, if they 
will reaſon conſiſtently with their own principles, 
that when the general depravity is augmented in any 
proportion, exactly in the ſame proportion is that 
latitude augmented.; and conſequently that a degree 
of latitude, which in one ſtate of things they pro- 
nounce extravagant and unneceflary, may become 
highly needful and proper in another. This in fact 
is to affirm, that inſtead of the practice of men being 
rendered conformable to the laws of God, the de 
gree of obedience due from any man to thoſe laws 
depends ſolely on the practice of his neighbours ; 


and that if it ſhould be the general practice utterly 
to diſregard and contemn them, no individual would 


be under any obligation to pay to them the ſlighteſt 
attention whatever. If an argument like this, which 
ſtrikes directly at the root of all religion, cannot be 
maintained by thoſe who believe in Chriſtianity; 
neither can the plea which neceſſarily involves it. 
In the next place; does this plea receive more en- 
couragement from the * From that quarter 


; it 
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ic experiences nothing but repulſe and eondemnation | 
Thoſe who urge it cannot produce one fingle text 
aithorifing an individual to relax in his obedience 


to the precepts of the Goſpel; for the ſake of eſcap- 
ing diſheulties and lofles, through fear of giving 


through deference to cuſtom or authority, or 
through any worldly. motive (e) whatever. What is 
the language of the Old and New Teſtaments on the 


e The only: paſſage in the Scriptures which ſeems likely to be 


thought to countenance the practice of deviating, from the line of 
ſtrict duty in compliance with exiſting circumſtances is 2 Kings, 
c. v. 18, 19. a paſſage which has ſometimes beet explained in no 
very judicious manner by commentators on the Bible. And 
« Naaman faid”” (to Eliſha), © Thy ſervant will henceforth: offer 
- ©. neither. barot-offering nor ſacrifice- utito. other gods, but unto. 
fte Lord. In this thing the Lord pardod thy ſervant, that when 
<. my maſter- goeth᷑ into the honſe of Rimmon to worſhip there, 
* and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow myſelf in the houſe of 
„ Rimmon; when | bow down myſelf in the houſe of Rimmon, 
% the Lord pardon thy ſervant this thing. And he faid unto him, 
Go in peace.” Permiſſion, it is ſaid, was here given by the 
prophet. Eliſha to join in acts of idolatry, when they were expedient ; 
and ſome writers have employed themſelves to little purpoſe in 


endeavouring to account far it 8 to the new convert, 


and othet cauſes. Whereas ſuch a permiſſion, if it had been aſked, 
moſt aſſuredly would never have been granted; and it ſeems never 
to have come into the mind of either party. Naaman, after having 


expreſſed his firm refolution to forſake idolatry, and to worſhip from 


that time forward the true God only, appears to have recolle&:d 
that it was his office to attend his maſtet the king of Syria to the 
temple of Rimmon ; and that the king was accuſtomed at ſuch times 
to lean upon bim. This latter circumſtance ſeems purpoſely men- 
' tioned to explain the whole matter in queſtion, When the king 

bowed himſelf down'in the temple, Naaman, on whom he leaned, 
muſt neceſſarily incline himſelf forward alſo ; not as an act of reve- 
rence to the idol, but of accommodation to his maſter: and hefearedleft 
his bowing down in the idol's temple, even for that purpoſe, ſhould be 
offenſive to the true God. His bowing downcould ſcarcely be miſcon- 
ſtrued into an act of worſhip by any one of the ſpectators. For his total 
ceſſation. from thoſe acts of worſhip to his former idols, which the 
declaration, thy ſervant will ' henceforth offer neither burnt-offer- 
4 ings nor ſacrifice to other gods, thews that he had been accuſ- 


tomed publicly to practiſe, and in all probability to Rimmon in par- 


ticular, would unequivocally point out the real cauſe. 
25 | ſubje&? 


\ 
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ſubject; Thou ſhalt (/) not follow a multitude to do 
evil.“ © Be not conformed (g) to this world” (that 
is, to the evil principles which prevail in it), but be 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
* and perfect will of God.“ Love not the (4) 
world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him, For all that is in the world, the 
& luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt of the eyes, and the 
* pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
* world. And the world paſſeth away, and the luſt 
5 thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.“ —** Be ye therefore (i) perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is per- 
“ fect.— The love of Chriſt (E) conſtraineth us, 
* becauſe we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
& then were all dead: and that he died for all, that 
% they which live ſhould henceforth not live unto them- 
* ſelves, but unto him which died for them, and roſe 
& again,” —* What ſhall it () profit a man, if he 
5 ſhall gain the whole world, and loſe his own foul ? 
„ Or what ſhall a man give in exchange for his 
* foul? Whoſoever therefore ſhall be aſhamed of 
& me, and of my words in this adulterous and ſin- 
ful generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son of Man 
„be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his 
“% Father with the holy angels.” To theſe paſſages 
are to be added the directions incidentally given 
by St. Paul to perſons in many different ſtations, ex- 


+6 


| (F) Exod. xxiii. 2. (g) Romans, xii. 2. (5) 1 John, ii. 15. 17. 
Rog (i) Mat. v. 48. r.. 

(1) Mark, vili. 36. 38. See alſo theſevere rebuke pronounced by 
Chriſt, Mat. 15. 3—9, againſt the Phariſees, © who made the 
% conimandment of God of none effect by their traditions ;” that 
is to ſay, as appears from the context, by explaining ſcriptural pre- 
cepts in a way which relaxed and undermined the obligations impoſ- 
ed by them. 


Horting 
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| horting them to fulfil the reſpective offices peculiar 
o thoſe ſtations “ for conſcience ſake, as unto the 
« Lord, and not unto men (m);” directions which, 
by parity of "reaſoning, we may reſt aſſured that the 
apoſtle would have applied to all other ſituations and 
circumſtances of life, if he had been led by his ſub- 
ject to notice them diſtinctly. And he did in fact 
make the application univerſal, when he delivered 
theſe general and comprehenſive precepts. What. 


* ſoever (u) ye do, do all to the glory of God,” — 


„ Whatever ye (o) do, in word or in deed, do all in 
ic the name of the Lord jeſus.“ Let us obſerve too, 
how he completely precludes, by the following 
declaration, the plea of departing from the pre- 
ſeribed rule of right and moral conduct for the pur- 
poſe of thus doing good on the whole. We 
© be flanderouſly reported, and ſome affirm that 
« we ſay, Let us do evil that good may come; whoſe 
& condemnation is juſt. (p) A ſerious defire to pleaſe God 
in all we do, attenitve equally to the purity of the end pur- 
fued, and that of the means employed for attaining it : 
and rendering the manner of purſuing the buſineſs of our 
ft-tion, be it what it may, a conſtant expręſſion of 
_ that defire, is the grand principle which all theſe 
paſſages inculcate; and it is the principle which, 
beyond all others, I conld wiſh to impreſs on the 
mind of the reader, whatever be his rank or profeſ- 
ſion, as being the only one which would lead him 
ſteadily to fix his attention on the duties which he 
has to perform, and the temptations which he mult. 
encounter. It is impoſſible to conceive that he who 
knowingly deviates from the path of moral rectitude 
and Chrittian duty, becauſe moſt others in the ſame 


( See Romans, chap, xIli. Epheſ. chap v. & vi. Coloſſ. chap. iii. 
| (n) 1 Cor. x. 31. () Cololl. iii, 17. 
| (7) Romans c. 3. v. 8. 
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rank and profeſſion with himſelf deviate from it, and 
becauſe, by forbearing to deviate, he ſhould incur 
embarraſſments and lofles, odium and diſgrace, is, in 
that inſtance, acting conſiſtently with the letter or 
with the ſpirit of the various ſcriptural injunctions 
which have been quoted. Let thoſe who find them- 
ſelves tempted to ſuch deviations, conſider whether 
it is not probable that the Supreme Being, on whoſe 
providence the ſucceſs of every undertaking depends, 
will proſper thoſe who ſcrupulouſly obſerve the laws 
which he has preſcribed for their conduct, and leave 
the iſfue in his hands, rather than thoſe who manifeſt 
their diſtruſt of his care by reſorting to arts and 
practices which he has forbidden; whether thoſe who 
are injured in their worldly proſpects by their conſci- 
entious adherence to the line of rectitude, are not 
entitled to the full benefit of the ſcriptural conſola- 
tion, If ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, (q) happy 
« are ye:” and whether it is not the part of wiſdom 
as well as of duty, whatever be the event at preſent, 
to regulate every action by that rule, according to 
which it will be judged at the laſt day. 


(2) 1 Peter, fü. 14: 
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